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PREFACE. 


This  text-book  is  prepared  especially  for  the  cadets  of  the 
United  States  Military  Academy,  to,  b§»  used  while  pnrsmj^ 
their  studies  in  the  course  of  Civil  Engfhe^ng  laid  down  for 
them. 

The  object  of  the  book  is  to  state  concisely  wk  principles  of 
the  science  of  Civil  Engineerings  and  to  illustrate  these  prin- 
ciples by  examples  taken  from  the  practi(5e  and  writings  of 
civil  engineers  of  standing  in  their  profession. 

These  principles  and  facts  are  widely  known  and  are  famil- 
iar to  all  well-informed  engineers ;  they  will,  however,  be  new 
to  the  beginner. 

The  present  edition  differs  slightly  from  the  one  that  has 
been  used  for  the  past  seven  years.  The  modifications  in  the 
text  are  simply  those  that  have  been  suggested  by  the  use  of 
the  book  in  the  class-room.  The  differences  between  the  two 
editions  are,  however,  not  sufficiently  great  to  prevent  a  simul- 
taneous use  of  both  old  and  new  in  the  same  class. 

J.  B.  W. 

WBiT  FoniT,  N.  T.,  July,  1881 
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INTRODUCTORY  CHAFIER 


L  Engtaeexing  is  defined  to  be  '^  the  Bolenoe  and  art  of 
utiliziiig  the  fbroes  and  matexlals  of  nature." 

It  18  divided  into  two  prindpal  braaohefli  CivU  and  Military 
Engineering. 

The  latter  embraces  the  planning  and  construction  of  all  de- 
fensive  and  offensive  works  used  in  military  operations. 

The  former  comprises  the  designing  and  building  of  all  works 
intended  for  the  comfort  of  man,  or  to  improve  the  country  either 
by  beautifyiDg  it  or  increasing  its  prosperity. 

In  this  branch  the  constructions  are  divided  into  two  dasaes, 
according  as  the  parts  of  which  they  are  made  are  to  be  relatively 
at  rest  or  in  motion.  In  the  former  case  they  are  known  as 
fltruotnres,  and  in  the  latter  as  mflohlnofi, 

U.  It  is  usual  to  limit  the  term  oivil  engineering  to  the 
planning  and  construction  of  works  of  the  first  class,  and  to  use 
the  term  mechanical  or  djrnamical  engineering  when  the 
works  considered  are  machines. 

It  is  also  usual  to  subdivide  dvil  engineering  into  dasses, 
according  to  the  prominence  given  to  some  one  or  more  of  its  parts 
when  applied  in  practice,  as  topographical  miginemng^  hydrandio 
engynoering^  raiUoay  et^ineenng^  etc.  By  these  divisions,  greater 
progress  toward  perfection  is  assured.  Notwithstanding  this  sepa- 
ration into  branches  and  subdivisions,  there  are  certain  general 
prindples  common  to  them  alL 

m.  The  object  of  the  following  pages  is  to  give  in  regular  order 
these  elementary  principles,  common  to  all  branches  of  engineering, 
which  the  student  should  learn,  so  that  he  may  understand  the 
nature  of  the  engineer's  profession,  and  know  how  to  apply  these 
principles  in  practice. 
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lY.  A  struoture  is  a  combination  of  portions  of  solid  mareiiaia 
so  arranged  as  to  withstand  the  action  of  any  external  forces  to 
which  it  may  be  exposed,  and  still  to  preserve  its  form.  These 
portions  are  called  pieces,  and  the  surfaces  where  thej  touch  and 
are  connected  are  called  joints.  The  term  solid  here  used  is 
applied  to  a  body  that  offers  an  appredabU  rensUmoe  to  the  action 
o/the  different  forces  to  whieh  it  may  be  stdjected, 

'Y.  That  part  of  the  solid  material  of  the  earth  upon  which  the 
structure  rests  is  called  the  foundation,  or  1>ed  of  the  fbunda- 
tion,  of  the  structure. 

YI.  In  planning  and  building  a  struoture,  the  engineer  should 
be  governed  by  the  following  conditions : 

The  structure  should  possess  the  necessary  strength ;  should 
last  the  required  tixne ;  and  its  cost  must  be  reasonahla 
In  other  words,  the  engineer  in  projecting  and  executing  a  work 
should  duly  consider  the  elements  of  strength,  durability,  and 
economy. 

YII.  The  permanence  of  a  structure  requires  that  it  should 
possess  stability,  strength,  and  stiflOiess.  It  wUl  possess  these 
when  the  following  conditions  are  fulfilled : 

When  all  the  external  forces,  acting  on  the  whole  structure,  are 
in  equilibrium ; 

When  those,  acting  on  each  piece,  are  in  equilibrium ; 

When  the  forces,  acting  on  each  of  the  parts  into  which  a  piece 
may  be  conceived  to  be  divided,  are  in  equilibrium ;  and 

When  the  alteration  in  form  of  any  piece,  caused  by  the  exter- 
nal forces,  does  not  pass  certain  prescribed  limits. 

A  knowledge,  therefore,  of  the  forces  acting  on  the  structure, 
and  of  the  properties  of  the  materials  to  be  used  in  its  construc- 
tion, is  essential 

YlIL  The  designing  and  building  of  a  struoture  f :  rm  three  di» 
tinct  operations,  as  follows : 

1.  The  conception  of  the  project  or  plan ; 

2.  Putting  this  on  paper,  so  it  can  be  understood ,  and 
S.  Its  execution. 
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Ihe  first  requires  a  perfect  aoqiiaintance  wiih  the  locality  whera 
the  structure  is  to  be  placed,  the  ends  or  objects  to  be  attained  by 
it,  and  the  kind  and  quantity  of  materials  that  can  be  supplied  at 
that  point  for  its  construction. 

The  second  requires  that  the  projector  should  know  something 
of  drawing,  as  it  is  only  by  drawings  and  models  accompanied  by 
descriptive  memoirs,  with  estimates  of  cost,  that  the  arrangement 
and  disposition  of  the  various  parts,  and  the  expense  of  a  proposed 
work,  can  be  understood  by  others. 

The  drawings  are  respectively  called  the  plan,  elevation,  and 
oross-section,  according  to  the  parts  they  represent.  A  sym- 
metrical  structure  requires  but  few  drawings ;  one  not  symmetri- 
cal, or  having  different  fronts,  will  require  a  greater  number. 

These,  to  be  understood,  must  be  accompanied  by  written  speci- 
fications explaining  fully  all  the  pai'ts. 

The  estimate  of  cost  is  based  upon  the  cost  of  the  materials,  the 
price  of  labor,  and  the  time  required  to  finish  the  work. 

The  third  may  be  divided  into  three  parts : 

1.  The  field-work,  or  laying  out  the  work ; 

2.  The  putting  together  the  materials  into  parts ;  and 

3.  The  combining  of  these  parts  in  the  structure. 

This  requires  a  knowledge  of  surveying,  levelling,  and  other 
operations  incident  to  laying  out  the  work ; 

A  knowledge  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  materials  used ; 

The  art  of  forming  them  into  the  shapes  required  ;  and 

How  they  should  be  joined  together  to  best  satisfy  the  dondi- 
bcAs  that  are  to  be  imposed  upon  the  structure. 
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CIVIL  ENGINBEBmG. 


PART   !• 

BUILDING  MATERIALS. 

1.  The  materials  in  general  use  by  civil  engineers  for  their 
constructions  may  be  arranged  in  three  classes : 

1st  Those  which  constitnte  the  more  solid  components  of 
strnctnres ;  as  Wood,  Stone,  and  the  Metals. 

2d.  Those  which  unite  the  solid  parts  together;  as  Glue, 
Cements,  Mortars,  Mastics,  etc. 

3d.  Those  mixtures  and  chemical  preparations  which  are 
employed  to  protect  the  structure  from  the  action  of  the 
weather  and  other  causes  of  destructibility ;  as  Paints, 
Solutions  of  Salts,  Bituminous  Substances,  etc. 


CHAPTER  L 

WOOD. 


3.  The  abundance  and  cheapness  of  this  material  in  the 
United  States,  the  ease  with  which  it  could  be  procured  and 
worked,  and  its  strength,  lightness,  and  durability,  under 
favorable  circumstances,  have  caused  its  very  general  use  in 
every  class  of  conntructions. 

Timber,  from  the  Saxon  word  timbriany  to  build,  is  the 
term  applied  to  wood  of  a  suitable  size,  and  fit  for  building 
purposes.  While  in  the  tree  it  is  called  standing  timber; 
after  the  tree  is  felled,  the  portions  fit  for  building  are  cut 
into  proper  len^hs  and  called  logs  or  rough  timber;  when 
the  latter  have  been  squared  or  cut  into  shape,  either  to  be 
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used  in  this  form  or  cnt  into  smaller  pieces,  the  general  term 
Umber  is  applied  to  them ;  if  from  the  trauk  of  the  tree, 
they  are  known  as  square  or  round,  he-wn  or  sa-w^ed,  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  cross-section  and  mode  of  cntting  it;  if 
from  the  branches  or  roots,  and  of  crooked  shape,  they  are 
called  compass  timber.    The  latter  is  used  in  ship-building. 

The  logs,  being  sawed  into  smaller  pieces,  form  liunber, 
and  the  latter  is  divided  into  classes  known  as  joists,  scant- 
lings, strips,  boards,  planks,  etc.,  and,  when  sawed  to  suit  a 
given  bill ;  as  dimension  stnfiF. 

3.  The  trees  ased  for  timber  are  exogenous — ^that  is,  they 
grow  or  increase  in  size  by  formation  of  new  wood  in  layers 
on  its  outer  surface. 

If  the  trunk  of  a  tree  is  cut  across  the  fibres,  the  cut  will 
show  a  series  of  consecutive  rings  or  layers. 

These  layers  are  of  annual  growth  in  the  temperate  zones, 
and,  by  counting  them,  the  approximate  age  of  tne  tree  may 
be  determined. 

The  trunk  of  a  full-grown  tree  presents  three  distinct 
parts :  the  bark,  which  forms  the  exterior  coating ;  the  sap- 
-w^ood,  which  is  next  to  the  bark ;  the  heart,  or  inner  part, 
which  is  easily  distinguishable  from  the  sap-wood   by   its 

freater  density,  hardness  and  strength,  'and  oftentimes  by  its 
arker  color. 

The  heart  embraces  essentially  all  that  part  of  the  trunk 
which  is  of  use  as  a  building  material.  The  sap-wood 
possesses  but  little  strength,  and  is  subject  to  rapid  decay, 
owing  to  the  great  quantitv  of  fermentable  matter  contained 
in  it.  The  bark  is  not  only  without  strength,  but,  if  suffered 
to  remain  on  the  tree  after  it  is  felled,  it  hastens  the  decay  of 
the  sap-wood  and  heart. 


VARIETIES  OF  TIMBER-TREES  IN  THE  UWITED  STATES. 

4.  The  forests  of  our  own  country  produce  a  great  variety 
of  the  best  timber  for  every  purpose.  For  use  in  construe* 
tion,  trees  are  divided  into  two  general  classes,  soft  wood 
and  hard  wood  trees. 

The  first  includes  all  coniferous  trees,  like  the  pines,  and 
also  some  few  varieties  of  the  leaf- wood  trees;  and  the 
other  includes  most  of  the  timber  trees  that  are  non-conifer- 
ous, like  the  oaks,  etc. 

The  soft  wood  trees  generally  contain  turpentine,  and  are 
distinguished  by  straightness  of  fibre  and  by  the  regularity 
of  form  of  the  tree.    The  timber  made  from  them  is  more 
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easily  sawed  or  split  slons  the  grain,  and  much  more  easily 
broken  across  the  grain,  than  that  of  the  second  class. 

The  hard-wood,  or  non-coniferous  timber,  contains  no  tur- 
pentine, and,  as  a  class,  is  tough  and  strong. 

Examples  of  Soft-wood  Trees. 

6.  Tellow  Pine  (Pinus  mitia). — This  tree  is,  perhaps, 
in  this  country  the  most  widely  distributed  of  all  the  pines, 
being  found  in  all  the  States  from  New  England  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  In  the  Southern  States  it  is  wuled  the  Spruce 
Pine,  and  the  Short-leaved  Pine. 

The  heart-wood  is  fine  grained  and  moderately  resinous. 
Its  sap-wood  decays  rapidly  when  exposed  to  the  weather. 
The  tree  grows  mostly  in  light  clay  soils  and  furnishes  a 
strong  and  durable  timber  extensively  used  in  house  and 
ship  building. 

liong-leai  Pine  {Pinvs  australis). — This  tree  is  found 
from  southeastern  Virginia  to  the  Gulf,  and  is  the  principal 
tree  where  the  soil  is  sandyand  dry.  Inferior  growths  of 
it  are  frequently  called  jTellow  Pine.  It  has  but  little 
sap-wood.  The  heart-wood  is  fine  grained,  compact,  and  has 
the  resinous  matter  very  uniformly  distributed. 

The  timber  made  from  it  is  strong  and  durable,  being 
considered  superior  to  that  of  the  other  pines.  Its  quality 
depends,  however,  on  the  kind  of  soil  m  which  the  tree 
grows,  being  less  resinous  in  rich  soils. 

Red  Pine  (Pintcs  resinosa). — This  tree  is  found  in  Cana- 
da and  the  northwestern  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  is 
often  wrongly  called  "  Norway  Pine.  **  It  furnishes  good, 
strong  and  durable  timber. 

Wnite  Pine  (Pinus  strdbus). — ^This  tree  is  found  in 
Canada  and  New  England,  and  along  the  Alleghanies  as  far 
south  as  Georgia,  and  frequently  called  Northern  Pine. 
Its  timber  is  light,  soft,  free  from  knots,  slightly  resinous, 
easily  worked,  and  durable  when  not  exposed  to  the  weath- 
er. It  is  used  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  for  building  pur- 
poses and  for  joiners'  work. 

6.  Pir. — ^The  genus  Pir  {Aiiee)^  commonly  known  as 
Spruce,  furnishes  large  quantities  of  timber  and  lumber 
which  are  extensively  used  throughout  the  Northern  States. 
The  lumber  made  from  it  has  the  defects  of  twisting  and 
splitting  on  exposure  to  the  weather  and  of  decaying  rapidly 
in  damp  situations.  The  cominon  fllr  {Abies  awa  and  Abies 
nigra)f  the  spruce  fir  found  in  Northern  California,  and  the 
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Oregon  fir  [Pinua  {Ahies)  Dougloaii\  which  m}ws  to  an 
enormouB  eize,  all  famish  timber  mach  nsed  in  bnilding. 

7.  Hemlock  {Ahiea  Canadensis)  is  a  well-known  species, 
used  thronghont  the  Northern  States  as  a  substitute  for  pine 
when  the  latter  is  difficult  or  expensive  to  procure.  It  is 
very  perishable  in  damp  situations  or  when  subjected  to  alter- 
nate wetness  and  dryness.    It  has  been  used  in  considerable 

?[uantities  in  positions  where  it  is  entirely  submerged  in 
resh  water.  Hemlock  timber  has  the  defects  of  being 
shaky,  full  of  knots,  and  more  difficult  to  work  than 
pine. 

8.  Cedar.— The  White  Cedar,  called  Juniper,  and  the 
Cypress  are  celebrated  for  furnishing  a  very  light  timber 
of  great  durability  when  exposed  to  the  weather ;  on  this 
account  it  is  much  used  for  shingles  and  other  exterior 
coverings.  The  shingles  made  of  it  will  last,  so  it  is  said, 
for  40  years.  These  two  trees  are  found  in  great  abundance 
in  the  swamps  of  the  Southern  States. 

9.  The  fore^ing  kinds  of  timber,  especially  the  pines,  are 
regarded  as  vfuuable  building  materials,  on  account  of  their 
strength,  their  durability,  the  straightness  of  the  fibre,  the 
ease  with  which  they  are  worked,  and  their  applicability  to 
almost  all  the  purposes  of  constructions  in  wood. 


IbcampleB  of  Hard-wood  Trees. 

^10.  White  Oak  {Querova  alba). — ^The  bark  of  this  tree  is 
light,  nearly  white ;  the  leaf  is  long,  narrow,  and  deeply  in- 
dented ;  the  wood  is  compact,  tough,  and  pliable,  and  of  a 
straw  color  with  a  pinkish  tinge. 

It  is  largely  used  in  ship-buflding,  the  trunk  furnishing  the 
necessary  timber  for  the  heavy  frame-work,  and  the  roots  and 
large  branches  affording  an  excellent  quality  of  compass-tim- 
ber. Boards  made  from  it  are  liable  to  warp  and  crack. 
This  tree  grows  throughout  the  United  States  ana  Canada,  but 
most  abundantly  in  the  Middle  States.  Proximity  to  salt  air 
during  the  growth  of  the  tree  appears  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  timber.  The  character  of  the  soil  has  a  decided  effect 
on  it  In  a  moist  soil,  the  tree  grows  to  a  larger  size,  but 
the  timber  loses  in  firmness  and  durability. 

Live  Oak  {Quercus  virens). — ^The  wood  of  this  tree  is  of 
a  yellowish  tinge ;  it  is  heavy,  compact,  and  of  a  fine  grain ; 
it  is  stronger  and  more  durable  than  that  of  any  other  species, 
and  on  this  account  is  considered  invaluable  for  the  purposes 
of  ship-building,  for  which  it  has  been  exclusively  reserved 
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The  live  oak  is  not  found  farther  north  than  the  neighbor. 
hood  of  Korf olky  Yirffinia,  nor  farther  inland  than  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  miles  from  the  sea-coast. 

Post  Oak  {Quereus  6btusiloba\ — This  tree  seldom  attains 
a  greater  diameter  than  about  nileen  inches,  and  on  this 
account  is  mostly  used  for  posts,  from  which  use  it  takes  its 
name.  The  wood  has  a  yellowish  hue  and  close  grain ;  is  said 
to  exceed  white  oak  in  strength  and  durability,  and  is  tliero- 
fore  an  excellent  building  material  for  the  lighter  kinds  of 
frame-work.  This  tree  is  found  most  abundantly  in  the 
forests  of  Mairland  and  Virginia,  and  is  there  frequently 
called  Box  White  Oak  and  Iron  Oak.  It  also  ^rows  in  the 
forests  of  the  Southern  and  Westeni  States,  but  is  rarely  seen 
farther  north  than  the  southern  part  of  New  York. 

Chestnut  White  Oak  {Quercvspiinysp(du8tri8).—T\m 
tree  is  abundant  from  North  Carolina  to  Florida.  The  tim- 
ber made  from  it  is  strong  and  durable,  but  inferior  to  that 
of  the  preceding  species. 

Water  Oak  {Quercys  aouaticd). — ^This  tree  gives  a  tough 
but  not  a  durable  timber.  It  grows  in  the  Soutnern  country 
from  Virginia  to  as  far  south  as  Georgia  and  Florida. 

Sed  Oak  {Quercvs  rvbrd). — This  tree  is  found  in  all  parts 
of  tiie  Unitea  States.  The  wood  is  reddish,  of  a  coarse  tex- 
ture, and  quite  porous.  The  timber  made  from  it  is  gener- 
aUy  strong,  but  not  durable. 

11.  Black  Walnut  {Jwglans  nigra). — ^The  timber  made 
from  this  tree  is  hard  and  6ne-grained.  It  has  become  too 
valuable  to  be  used  in  building  purposes,  except  for  orna- 
mentation. 

Hickory  {Carya  tomeniosa). — The  wood  of  this  tree  is 
tough  and  flexible.  Its  great  heaviness  and  liability  to  be 
worm-eaten  have  prevents  its  general  use  in  buildings. 

12.  There  are  a  number  of  other  trees,  belon^ng  to  both 
hard  and  soft  woods,  that  produce  timber  inferior  to  those 
named.  They  may  possibly  in  the  future  be  used  to  some 
extent  to  fiimish  timber  for  building  purposes.  The  Red 
Cedar,  Chestnut,  Ash,  Elm,  Poplar,  American  Lime  or  Bass- 
wood,  Beech,  Sycamore,  Tamarack,  etc.,  have  all  been  used 
to  a  limited  extent  in  constructions  when  the  other  kinds 
were  not  to  be  obtained. 


PREPARATION  OF  TIMBER. 

18.  Felling. — ^Trees  should  not  be  felled  for  timber  until 
they  have  attained  their  mature  growth,  nor  after  they  ex* 
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hibit  symptoiuB  of  decline ;  otherwise  the  timber  will  not  poB- 
8688  it8  maximum  strength  and  durability.  Moet  forest  trees 
arrive  at  maturity  in  between  fifty  and  one  hundred  years, 
and  commence  to  decline  after  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred  years.  When  a  tree  commences  to  decline,  the 
extremities  of  its  older  branches,  and  particularly  its  top, 
exhibit  signs  of  decay.  The  age  of  a  tree  can,  in  most  cases, 
be  approximately  ascertained  either  by  its  external  appear- 
ances or  by  cutting  into  the  centre  of  its  trunk  and  counting 
the  rings  or  layers  of  the  sap  and  heart. 

Trees  should  not  be  felled  while  the  sap  is  in  circulation ; 
for  this  substance  is  of  such  peculiarly  fermentable  nature, 
that  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  fallen  timber,  it  is  very  pro- 
ductive of  destruction  of  the  wood.  The  best  authorities  on 
the  subject  agree  that  the  tree  should  be  felled  in  the  "win- 
ter season. 

The  practice  in  the  United  States  accords  with  the  above, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  the  sap  not  being  in  circulation^ 
as  for  the  reason  that  the  winter  season  is  the  best  time  for 
procuring  the  necessary  labor,  and  the  most  favorable  for  re- 
moving the  logs,  from  where  they  are  cut,  to  the  points  where 
they  are  to  be  made  into  rafts. 

As  soon  as  the  tree  is  felled,  it  should  be  stripped  of  its 
bark  and  raised  from  the  ground.  A  short  time  only  should 
elapse  before  the  sap-wood  is  taken  off  and  the  timber  reduced 
nearly  to  its  required  dimensions. 

14.  Measuring  Timber. — Timber  is  measured  by  the 
cubic  foot,  or  by  board  measure ;  the  unit  of  the  latter  is  a 
board  one  foot  square  and  one  inch  thick. 


Appearances  of  Grood  Timber. 

15.  Among  trees  of  the  same  species,  that  one  which  has 
grown  the  slowest,  as  shown  by  the  narrowness  of  its  annual 
rings,  will  in  general  be  the  strongest  and  most  durable. 

The  grain  should  be  hard  and  compact,  and  if  a  cut  be 
made  across  it,  the  fresh  surface  of  the  cut  should  be  lirm  and 
shining. 

And,  in  general,  other  conditions  being  the  same,  the 
strength  and  durability  of  timber  will  increase  with  its  weight, 
and  darkness  of  color. 

Timber  of  good  quality  should  be  straight-grained,  and 
free  from  knots.  It  should  be  &ee  from  sSl  btemishes  and 
defects. 
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Defects  im  Timber. 


16.  Defeois  arise  from  some  pecaliarity  in  the  growth  oi 
the  tree,  or  from  the  effects  of  the  weather. 

Strong  winds  oftentimes  injure  the  growing  tree  by  twist- 
ing or  bending  it  so  as  to  partially  separate  one  annual  layer 
from  another,  forming  what  is  Imown  as  rolled  timber  or 
shakes. 

Severe  frosts  sometimes  cause  cracks  radiating  from  the 
centre  to  the  surface. 

These  defects,  as  well  as  those  arising  from  worms  or  age, 
may  be  detected  by  examining  a  cross-section  of  the  log. 


SBASONINa  OF  TDCBBB. 

17.  Timber  is  said  to  be  seasoned  when  by  some  process, 
either  natural  or  artificial,  the  moisture  in  it  has  been  ex- 
pelled so  far  as  to  prevent  decay  from  internal  causes. 

The  term  seasoning  means  not  only  the  drying  of  the 
timber,  but  also  the  removal  or  change  oi  the  albuminous  sub- 
stances in  it.  These  substances  are  fermentable,  and  when 
S resent  unchanged  in  the  timber  are  ever  ready  to  promote 
ecay. 

The  seasoning  of  timber  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  not 
only  to  its  own  durability,  but  to  the  solidity  of  the  structure 
for  which  it  may  be  used ;  for,  if  the  latter,  when  erected, 
contained  some  pieces  of  unseasoned  or  green  timber,  their 
after-shrinking  might,  in  many  cases,  cause  material  injury, 
if  not  complete  destruction,  to  the  structure. 

Natural  Seasoning  consists  in  exposing  the  timber  freely 
to  the  air,  but  in  a  dry  place,  sheltered  from  the  sun  and  high 
winds. 

This  method  is  preferable  to  any  other,  as  timber  seasoned 
in  this  way  is  both  stronger  and  more  durable  than  when  pre- 
pared by  any  artificial  process.  It  will  require,  on  an  aver- 
age, about  two  years  to  season  timber  thoroughly  by  this 
method.  For  this  reason,  artificial  methods  are  used  to  save 
time. 

Water  Seasoning. — ^The  simplest  artificial  method  con- 
sists in  immersing  the  timber  in  water  as  soon  as  cut, 
taking  care  to  keep  it  entirely  submerged  for  a  fortnight, 
and  then  to  remove  it  to  a  suitable  place  and  dry  it 
The  water  will  remove  the  greater  portion  of  tlie  sap, 
even  if  the  timber  is  full  when  immersed.  This  method 
doubtless  weakens  the  timber  to  some  extent,  and  therefore 
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is  not  recommended  where  strength  in  the  timber  is  the 
most  important  quality. 

Boilixi^  and  Steaming  have  both  been  nsed  for  seasonings 
but  are  open  to  the  same  objection  as  the  last  method  ;  viz.] 
die  impairing  of  the  elasticity  and  strength  of  the  timber. 

Hot-air  Process. — ^This  consists  in  exposing  the  timber  in 
a  chamber,  or  oven,  to  a  current  of  hot  air,  whos^  temperature 
varies  according  to  the  kind  and  size  of  the  timber  to  be  sea- 
soned. This  is  considered  the  best  of  the  artificial  metiiods. 
The  time  required  for  sufficient  seasoning  depends  npon  the 
thickness  of  the  timber,  ordinary  lumber  requiring  from  one 
to  ten  weeks. 


DUBABILITT  AlTD  DECAY  OF  TOCBEB. 

\ 

18.  Timber  lasts  best  when  kept,  or  nsed,  in  a  dry  and 
well-ventilated  place.  Its  durability  depends  upon  its  pro- 
tection from  decay  and  from  the  attacks  oi  worms  and  insects. 

The  "wet  and  dry  rot  are  the  most  serious  causes  of  the 
decay  of  timber. 

Wet  Rot  is  a  slow  combustion,  a  decomposition  of  moist 
oiganic  matter  exposed  to  the  air,  without  sensible  elevation 
of  temperature.  The  decay  from  wet  rot  is  communicated 
by  contact,  and  requires  the  presence  of  moisture. 

To  guard  against  this  kind  of  rot,  the  timber  must  not  be 
subjected  to  a  condition  of  alternate  wetness  and  dryness,  or 
even  to  a  slight  degree  of  moisture  if  accompanied  by  heat 
and  confined  air. 

Dry  Bet  is  a  decay  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
fermentable  substances  in  the  timber;  it  is  accompanied  by 
the  growth  of  a  fungus,  whose  germs  spread  in  all  directions, 
finally  converting  the  wood  into  a  fine  powder.  The  fungus 
is  not  the  cause  of  decay ;  it  is  only  a  morbid  growth  due  to 
the  decaying  fibres  of  the  wood. 

Dry  rot  derives  its  name  from  the  effect  produced  and  not 
from  the  cause,  and  although  it  is  usually  generated  in  moist- 
ure, it  is  frMuently  founato  be  independent  of  extraneous 
humidity.  Externally,  it  makes  its  &nt  appearance  as  a  mil- 
dew, or  a  white  or  yellowish  vegetation  oi  like  appearance. 
An  examination  under  a  microscope  of  a  section  oi  a  piece  of 
wood  attacked  by  dry  rot  shows  minute  white  threads  spread- 
ing and  ramifying  throughout  the  substance. 

Dry  rot  only  attacks  wood  which  is  dead,  whereas  wet 
rot  may  seize  tne  tree  while  it  is  still  alive  and  standing. 
Timber,  not  properly  seasoned,  used  where  there  is  a  want 
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of  free  circulation  of  air,  decays  by  dry  rot  even  if  there  be 
only  a  small  amount  of  moisture  present.  It  will  also  decay 
hjf  dry  rot,  if  covered  while  unseasoned  by  a  coat  of  paint,  or 
fimiilar  substance. 


Durability  under  certain  (Jonditions,  and  Means  of  In« 
Greasing  it. 

19.  Timber  may  be  subjected  to  the  following  conditions : 

It  may  be  kept  oonstantly  dry,  or  at  least  practically  so 

It  may  be  kept  oonstantly  *^et  in  firesh  ^v^ater. 

It  may  be  oonstantly  damp. 

It  may  be  alternately  -wet  and  dry. 

It  may  be  oonstantly  *^et  in  sea-^'ater. 

SO.  Timber  kept  oonstantly  dry  in  well-ventilated  pad* 
tions,  will  last  for  centuries.  The  roof  of  Westminster  Hall 
is  more  than  450  years  old.  In  Stirling  Castle  are  carvings 
in  oak,  well  preserved, over  SOOvears  old ;  and  the  trusses  of 
the  roof  of  the  Basilica  of  St  f^aul.  Borne,  were  sound  and 
good  after  1000  years  of  service.  The  timber  dome  of  St. 
Mark,  at  Venice,  was  in  good  condition  850  yeai*s  after  it  was 
built. 

It  would  seem  hardly  worth  while  to  attempt  to  increase 
the  durability  of  timber  when  under  these  conditions,  except 
where  it  may  be  necessary  to  guard  against  the  attacks  of  in- 
sects, which  are  very  destructive  in  some  localities.  Damp 
lime  hastens  the  decay  of  timber ;  the  latter  should  therefore, 
in  buildings,  be  protected  against  contact  with  the  mortar. 

2]  •  Timber  kept  constantly  "wet  in  firesh  -water,  under 
such  conditions  as  will  exclude  the  air,  is  also  very  durable. 

Oak,  elm,  beach,  and  chestnut  piles  and  planks  were  found 
beneath  the  foundation  of  Savoy  rlace,  London,  in  a  perfect 
state  of  preservation,  after  having  been  there  650  years. 

The  piles  of  the  old  London  Sridse  were  souna  800  years 
after  they  were  driven.  In  the  bridge  built  by  Trajan,  the 
piles,  after  being  driven  more  than  1600  years,  were  found  to 
nave  a  hard  exterior,  similar  to  a  petrifaction,  for  about  four 
inches,  the  rest  of  the  wood  being  in  its  ordinary  condition. 

We  may  conclude  that  timber  submerged  in  fresh  water 
will  need  no  artificial  aid  to  increase  its  durability,  although  in 
time  it  may  be  somewhat  softened  and  weakened. 

22.  Timber  in  damp  situations.— Timber  in  damp  sit- 
uations is  in  a  place  very  mifavorable  for  durability,  and  is 
liable,  as  previously  stated,  to  decay  rapidly.    In  such  situa- 
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tions  only  the  most  lasting  material  is  to  be  employed,  and 
every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  increase  its  durability. 

23.  Timber  alternately  wet  and  dry. — The  surface  of 
all  timber  exposed  to  alternations  of  wetness  and  dryness 
gradually  wastes  away,  becoming  dark-colored  or  black.  This 
IS  wet  rot,  or  simply  "  ro^" 

Density  and  resinousness  exclude  moisture  to  a  great  ex- 
tent; hence  timber  possessing  these  qualities  should  be  used 
in  such  situations.  Heart-wood,  from  its  superior  density,  is 
more  durable  than  sap-wood ;  oak,  than  poplar  or  willow. 
Sesinous  wood,  as  pine,  is  more  durable  than  the  non-resin- 
ous, as  ash  or  beech,  in  such  situations. 

24.  Timber  constantly  wet  in  sea-water. — ^The  re- 
marks made  about  timber  placed  in  fresh  water  apply  equally 
to  this  case,  as  far  as  relate  to  decay  from  rot.  Timber 
immersed  in  saltwater  is,  however,  liable  to  the  attacks  of  tn^ 
of  the  destructive  inhabitants  of  our  waters,  the  Lininoria 
terebrans  and  Teredo  navalis ;  the  former  rapidly  de- 
stroys the  heaviest  logs  by  gradually  eating  in  between  the 
annual  rings ;  and  the  latter,  the  well-known  ship^wo7*7nj  con- 
verts timter  into  a  perfectly  honeycombed  state  by  its  nu- 
merous perforations.  They  both  attack  timber  from  tne  level 
of  the  mud,  or  bottom  of  the  water,  and  work  to  a  height 
slightly  above  mean  low  water.  The  timber,  for  this  dis- 
tance, must  be  protected  by  sheathing  it  with  copper,  or  by 
thickly  studding  the  surface  with  broad-headed  iron  nails,  or 
other  similar  device.  Resinous  woods  resist  their  attacks 
longer,  most  probably  on  account  of  the  resin  in  the  wood. 
The  resin  after  a  time  is  washed  or  dissolved  out,  and  the 
timber  is  then  speedily  attacked. 

An  examination  of  piles  in  the  wharf  at  Fort  Point,  San 
Francisco  harbor,  where  these  agents  are  very  destructive, 
showed  that  piles  which  were  driven  without  removing  the 
bark,  resisted  to  a  certain  extent,  their  destructive  attacks. 

Timber  saturated  with  dead  oil  by  the  process  known  as 
creosoting  is  said  to  ofEer  an  effective  resistance. 


PB£S£BVATION  OF  TDCBEB. 

25.  The  necessity  of  putting  timber  into  damp  places  has 
caused  numerous  experiments  to  be  made  as  to  the  best 
method  of  increasing  its  durability  under  such  circumstances. 

There  are  three  means  which  may  be  used  to  increase  the 
durability  of  timber  placed  in  damp  situations,  viz : 
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Ist  To  season  it  thoroughly. 

2<L  To  keep  a  constant  circulation  of  air  about  it. 

8d.  To  cover  it  with  a  preservative. 

The  cellulose  matter  of  the  woody  fibre  is  very  durable 
when  not  acted  upoa  by  fermentation,  and  the  object  of  sea- 
soning is  to  remove  or  change  the  fermentable  substances,  aa 
well  as  to  expel  the  moisture  in  the  timber,  thus  protecting 
the  cellulose  portion  from  decay.  Even  if  the  timber  be 
well  seasoned,  thorough  ventilation  is  indispensable  in  damp 
situations.  The  rapid  decay  of  sills  and  lower  floors  is  not 
surprising  where  there  are  neither  wall-ffratinffs  nor  venti- 
lating flues  to  carry  ofi  the  moisture  and  uie  foul  gases  rising 
from  the  earth  under  them.  The  lower  floors  would  last 
nearly  as  long  as  the  upper  ones  if  the  earth  were  removed 
to  the  bottom  of  the  foundation  and  the  space  filled  in  with 
dry  material,  as  sand,  plaster,  rubbish,  etc.,  or  the  bottom 
covered  with  a  concrete  floor  to  exclude  the  moisture,  and 
arrangements  made  to  allow  a  free  circulation  of  air  under 
the  sills. 

An  external  coating  of  paint,  pitch,  or  hot  oil  increases 
the  durability  of  welUseasoned  timber,  but  such  a  coating 

Xn  the  surface  of  green  timber  produces  just  the  opposite 
ct.  The  coating  of  paint  closes  the  pores  of  the  outer 
surface,  and  prevents  the  escape  of  the  moisture  from  with- 
in, thus  retaining  in  the  wood  the  elements  of  decay. 

It  is  not  always  practicable  to  employ  the  foregoing  means 
in  damp  places  to  preserve  the  timber,  and  other  methods 
have  to  be  used.  These  methods  are  based  upon  the 
principle  of  expelling  the  albuminous  substances  and  replac- 
ing them  by  others  of  a  durable  nature,  or  on  that  of  chang- 
ing the  albuminous  substances  into  insoluble  compounds  by 
saturating  the  timber  with  salts  of  an  earthy  or  metallic  base 
which  wnl  combine  with  the  albuminous  matter  and  make 
it  inert. 

Some  of  the  methods  which  have  been  proposed,  or  used, 
are  as  follows : 

Kyanizing. — ^Eyan's  method  is  to  saturate  the  timber 
with  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  one  pound  of  chloride 
to  four  gallons  of  water. 

The  complete  injection  of  the  liquid  is  obtained  either  by 
long  immersion  in  the  liquid  in  open  vats,  or  by  great  pres- 
sure upon  both  solution  and  wood  in  large  wrought-iron 
tanks. 

The  expensiveness  of  the  process,  and  its  imhealthiness 
to  those  employed  in  it,  forbid  its  extensive  use. 
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Bumettizing. — Bamett^s  process  is  to  nse  a  solation  of 
chloride  of  zinc,  one  pound  ot  the  chloride  to  ten  gallons  of 
water;  the  solution  being  forced  into  the  wood  under  a  pres- 
sure of  150  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

Earle's  Process  consistea  in  boiling  the  timber  in  a  solu- 
tion of  one  part  of  sulphate  of  copper  to  three  parts  of  the 
sulphate  of  iron ;  one  gallon  of  water  being  used  with  every 
pound  of  the  salts.  A  hole  was  bored  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  piece ;  the  timber  was  then  immersed  from  two 
to  n)ur  houra,  and  allowed  to  cool  in  the  mixture. 

Ringold  and  Eaxle  invented  the  following  process :  A  hole 
from  i  to  2  inches  in  diameter  was  made  the  whole  length  of 
the  piece,  and  the  timber  boiled  from  two  to  four  hours  in 
lime-water.  After  the  piece  was  dried,  the  hole  was  filled  with 
lime  and  coal-tar.  Neither  of  the  last  two  methods  was  very 
successful. 

Conunon  Salt  is  known  in  many  cases  to  be  a  ffood 
preservative.  According  to  Mr.  Bates's  opinion  this  memod 
often  answers  a  good  purpose  if  the  pieces  so  treated  are 
not  too  large. 

Bouoherie's  Prooess  employs  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  cop- 
per or  pyrolignite  of  iron.  One  end  of  the  green  stick  is  en- 
closed in  a  close-fitting  collar,  to  which  is  attached  a  water- 
tight bag  communicating  through  a  flexible  tube  with  an 
elevated  reservoir  containing  the  solution.  Hj^drostatic  pres- 
sure soon  expels  the  sap.  When  the  solution  issues  in  a  pure 
state  from  the  opposite  end  of  the  log,  the  process  is  complete. 

It  was  found  that  the  fluid  will  pass  a  distance  of  twelve 
feet  along  the  grain  under  less  pi^essure  than  is  necessary  to 
force  it  across  the  grain  three-fourths  of  an  inch.  The  opera- 
tion is  performed  upon  green  timber  with  great  facility. 

In  1846,  80,000  railroad  ties  of  the  most  perishable  woods, 
impregnated,  by  Boucherie's  process,  with  sulphate  of  copper, 
were  Gdd  down  on  French  railways.  After  nine  years'  expo- 
sure they  were  found  as  perfect  as  when  laid.  This  experi 
ment  was  so  satisfactory  that  most  of  the  railways  of  that 
country  at  once  adopted  the  process.  It  has  been  suggested 
to  wasn  out  the  sap  with  water,  which  would  not  coagulate 
the  albumen,  and  tnen  to  use  the  solution. 

Bethel's  Process. — ^The  timber  is  placed  in  an  air-tight 
cylinder  of  boiler-iron,  and  the  air  partially  exhausted.  Dead 
oil  is  then  admitted  at  a  temperature  or  120^  Fahr.,  and  a 
pressure  of  about  150  pounds  to  the  square  inch  is  then  ap 
plied,  and  maintained  from  five  to  eight  hours,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  timbers  under  treatment.  The  oil  is  wen 
drawn  off,  and  the  timber  is  removed. 
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The  Seeley  Process  consists  in  subjecting  the  wood,  while 
immersed  in  dead  oil,  to  a  temperature  between  212^  and 
800^  Fahr.  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  expel  any  mois- 
ture present ;  the  water  being  expelled,  the  hot  oil  is  quickly 
replaced  by  cold,  thus  condensing  the  steam  in  the  pores  of 
the  timber,  forming  a  vacuum  into  which  oil  is  forced  by  at- 
mospheric pressure  and  capillary  attraction.  In  this  process 
from  six  to  twelve  pounds  of  oil  is  expended  for  each  cubic 
foot  of  wood. 

The  theory  of  this  procesB  is  that  the  first  part  of  the  opera- 
tion seasons  the  wood,  destroys  or  coagulates  the  albumen, 
and  expels  the  moisture ;  and  that  the  second  part  fills  the 
wood-cells  with  a  material  that  is  an  antiseptic  and  resists  de- 
structive agents  of  every  kind. 

Robbins's  Prooess  consists  in  treating  timber  with  coal-tar 
in  the  form  of  vapor. 

The  wood  is  placed  in  an  air-tight  iron  chamber,  with 
which  is  connected  a  still  or  retort,  over  a  furnace.  The  fur- 
nace is  then  fired  and  the  wood  kept  exposed  to  the  heated 
vapors  of  the  coal  tar  from  six  to  twelve  hours ;  the  operation 
is  then  considered  complete. 

The  most  improved  of  all  these  methods  is  Seelesr's;  this 
is  a  modification  and  an  improvement  of  Bethel's  process,  and 
is  generally  known  as  **  oreosoting." 

It  is  thought  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  knew  of  some  pro- 
cess of  preserving  wood.  Old  cases,  supposed  to  have  been 
2,000  years  old,  apparently  of  sycamore  impregnated  vnth 
bitumen,  have  been  found  to  be  still  perfectly  sound  and 
strong. 


OHAPTEK  IL 
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36.  The  quaUties  required  in  stone  for  building  purposes 
are  so  various  that  no  very  precise  directions  can  be  given  to 
exactly  meet  any  particular  case.  What  would  be  required 
for  a  sea-wall  would  not  be  suited  to  a  dwelling-house.  In 
most  cases  the  choice  is  limited  by  the  cost.  The  most 
essential  properties  of  stone  as  a  building  material  are 
strengtli,  hardness^  durability,  and  ease  of  -working. 
These  properties  are  determined  by  experience  or  actua] 
experiment 
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27.  The  term  Stone,  or  Rook,  is  applied  to  any  aggregation 
of  eeveral  mineral  substances ;  as  a  building  material,  stones 
may  be  either  natural  or  artifioiaL 

Natural  Stones  may  be  subdivided  into  three  classes ;  the 
sllioiouS|  the  argillaoeous,  and  the  oaloareous,  according  as 
silica,  clay,  or  lime  is  the  principal  constituent 

Artifioial  Stones  are  imitations  of  natural  stone,  made  by 
consolidating  fragmentary  solid  material  by  various  means; 
they  mav  be  subdivided  into  classes  as  follows : 

Ist  Those  in  which  two  or  more  kinds  of  solid  materials 
are  mixed  together  and  consolidated  by  baking  or  burning ; 
as  briok,  tiles,  etc. 

2d.  Those  in  which  the  solid  materials  are  mixed  with 
some  fluid  or  semi-fluid  substance,  which  latter,  hardening 
afterwards  by  chemical  combinations,  binds  the  former  firmly 
together;  as  ordinary  concrete,  patent  stone,  etc. 

3d.  Those  in  which  the  solid  materials  are  mixed  with 
some  hot  fluid  substance  which  hardens  upon  cooling;  as 
asphaltio  concrete,  etc. 


I.  NATURAL  8T0IIBS. 

GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS    ON    THE    PROPERTIES    OF    STONE    AS   A 
BUILDINa  MATERIAL. 

28.  Strength,  hardness,  durability,  and  ease  of  -working 
have  already  been  mentioned  as  essential  properties  to  be 
considered  in  selecting  stone  for  building  pui-poses. 

It  is  not  easy  to  judge  of  the  qualities  from  external 
appearances.  In  most  cases  stone,  which  has  one  of  the 
three  properties  first  named,  will  have  also  the  other  two.  In 
general,  when  the  texture  is  uniform  and  compact,  the  grain 
fine,  the  color  dark,  and  the  specific  gravity  great,  the  stone 
is  of  good  quality.  If  there  are  cracks,  cavities,  presence 
of  iron,  etc.,  even  though  it  belong  to  a  good  class  of  stone,  it 
will  be  deficient  in  some  of  these  essential  qualities,  and 
should  be  rejected.  A  coarse  stone  is  ordinarily  brittle,  and 
is  difficult  to  work ;  it  is  also  more  liable  to  disintegrate  than 
that  of  a  finer  grain. 

29.  Strength. — Among  stones  of  the  same  kind,  the  strong- 
est is  almost  always  that  which  has  the  greatest  heaviness. 

As  stone  is  ordinarily  to  be  subjected  only  to  a  crushing  force, 
it  will  only  be  in  particular  cases  that  the  resistance  to  this 
strain  need  be  considered,  the  strength  of  stone  in  this  respect 
being  greater  than  is  generally  required  of  it.    If  its  durft- 
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bilitj  is  satisfactorilj  proved,  its  strength,  as  a  rnle,  may  be 
assumed  to  be  sufficient 

30.  Hardness. — ^This  property  is  easily  ascertained  by 
actual  experiment  and  by  a  comparison  made  with  other 
stones  which  have  been  tested.  It  is  an  essential  quality  in 
stone  exposed  to  wear  by  attrition.  Stone  selected  for  paving, 
flagging  and  for  stairs,  should  be  hard  and  of  a  grain  too 
coarse  to  admit  of  becoming  very  smooth  under  the  action  to 
which  it  is  submitted. 

By  the  absorption  of  water,  stones  become  softer  and  more 
friable. 

31.  Durability. — By  this  term  is.meant  the  power  to  resist 
the  wear  and  tear  of  atmospheric  agencies,  the  capacity  to 
sustain  high  temperature,  and  the  abinty  to  resist  the  destruc- 
tive action  of  fresh  and  salt  water. 

The  appearances  which  indicate  probable  durability  are 
often  deceptive. 

As  a  general  rule,  among  stones  of  the  Bavae  kindy  those 
which  are  fine-grained,  absorb  least  water,  and  are  of  greatest 
specific  gravity,  are  also  most  durable  under  ordinary  expo- 
sures. The  weight  of  a  stone,  however,  may  arise  from  a 
large  proportion  of  metallic  oxide — a  circumstance  often  un- 
favorable to  durability. 

The  various  chemical  combinations  of  iron,  potash,  and 
alumina,  when  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  sili- 
cious  rocks,  greatly  affect  their  durability.  The  decompo- 
sition of  the  feldspar  by  which  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
silica  is  removed  when  the  potash  dissolves,  leaves  an  excess 
of  iduminons  matter  behind.  The  clay  often  absorbs  water, 
becomes  soft,  and  causes  the  stone  to  crumble  to  pieces. 

32.  Frost,  or  rather  the  alternate  action  of  freezing  and 
thawing,  is  tne  most  destructive  agent  of  nature  with  which 
the  engineer  has  to  contend.  Its  effects  vary  with  the  tex- 
ture or  stones;  those  of  a  fissile  nature  usually  split,  while 
the  more  porous  kinds  disintegrate,  or  exfoliate  at  the  surface. 
When  «tone  from  a  new  quarry  is  to  be  tried,  the  best  indi- 
cation of  its  resistance  to  frost  may  be  obtained  from  an  ex- 
amination of  any  rocks  of  the  same  kind,  within  its  vicinity, 
which  are  known  to  have  been  exposed  for  a  lon^  period. 
Submitting  the  stone  fresh  from  the  quarry  to  the  direct 
action  of  freezing  would  seem  to  be  the  best  test  of  it,  if  it 
were  not  that  there  are  some  kinds  of  stone  that  are  much 
affected  by  frost  when  they  are  first  quarried  due  to  the 
moisture  present  in  the  stone,  which  moisture  is  lost  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  never  reabsorbed  to  the  same 
amount. 
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A  teet  for  ascertaming  ihe  probable  eflFects  of  frost  on 
Btone  was  invented  by  M.  Brard,  a  French  chemist,  and  ma^ 
be  nsed  for  determining  the  probable  comparative  dorabili- 
ties  of  specimens.  It  imitates  the  disintegrating  action  of 
frost  by  means  of  the  crystallization  of  sodium  sulphate.  The 
process  may  be  stated  briefly  as  follows :  Let  a  cubical  block, 
about  two  inches  on  the  edge,  be  carefully  sawed  from  the 
stone  to  be  tested.  A  cold  saturated  solution  of  the  sodium 
sulphate  is  prepai*ed,  placed  over  a  Are,  and  brought  to  the 
boiling-point.  The  stone,  having  been  weighed,  is  suspended 
from  a  string,  and  immersed  in  the  boiling  liquid  for  thirty 
minutes.  It  is  then  carefully  withdrawn,  the  liquid  is  de- 
canted free  from  sediment  into  a  flat  vessel,  and  me  stone  is 
suspended  over  it  in  a  cool  cellar.  An  efflorescence  of  the 
salt  soon  makes  its  appearance  on  the  8tone,  when  it  must  be 
again  dipped  in  the  liquid.  This  should  be  frequently  done 
during  the  day,  and  the  process  be  continued  for  about  a 
week.  The  earthy  sediment  found  at  the  end  of  this  period 
in  the  vessel  is  carefully  weij^hed,  and  its  quantity  will  give 
an  indication  of  the  like  effect  of  frost.  This  process  is 
given  in  detail  in  Yol.  XXXYIII.  Annates  de  Chimie  et  de 
i^kusique. 

This  test,  having  corresponded  closely  with  their  experi- 
ence, has  received  the  approval  of  many  French  architects 
and  engineers.  Experiments,  however,  made  by  English  engi- 
neers on  some  of  the  more  porous  stones,  by  exposing  them 
to  the  alternate  action  of  freezing  and  thawing,  gave  results 
very  different  from  those  obtained  by  Brard's  method. 

83.  The  Wear  of  Stone  from  ordinary  exposure  is  very 
variable,  depending  not  only  npon  the  texture  and  constituent 
elements  of  the  stone,  but  also  upon  the  locality,  and  the  posi- 
tion, it  may  occupy  in  a  structure,  with  respect  to  the  pre- 
vailing driving  rains.  This  influence  of  locality  on  the 
durability  of  stone  is  very  marked.  Stone  is  observed  to  wear 
more  rapidly  in  cities  than  in  the  coiintrv,  and  exhibits  signs 
of  decay  soonest  in  those  parts  of  a  building  exposed  to  the 
prevailing  winds  and  rains. 

The  disintegration  of  the  stratified  stones  placed  in  a  wall 
is  materially  affected  by  the  position  of  the  strata  or  laminss 
with  respect  to  the  exposed  surface,  proceeding  faster  when 
the  faces  of  the  strata  are  exposed,  as  is  the  case  when  the 
stones  are  not  placed  with  their  laminsB  lying  horizontally. 

Stones  are  onen  exposed  to  the  action  of  high  temperatures, 
as  in  the  case  of  great  Conflagrations.  They  are  also  used  to 
protect  portions  of  a  building  from  great  heat,  and  sometimes 
to  line  ramaces.    Those  that  resist  a  high  degree  of  heat  are 
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termed  fire-stones.  A  good  fire^tone  should  be  infosible, 
and  not  liable  to  crack  or  exfoliate  from  heat  Stones  that 
contain  lime  or  magnesia  are  usually  unsuitable.  Also,  sili- 
cates containing  an  oxide  of  iron. 

Their  durability  under  such  circumstances  should  be  con- 
sidered when  selecting  them  for  building. 

The  only  sure  test^liowever)  of  the  durability  of  any  kind 
of  stone  is  its  wear,  as  shown  by  experience. 

84.  Ijzpansion  of  Stone  from  Heat. — ^Experiments  have 
been  made  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain  to  ascertain  the 
expansion  of  stone  for  every  degree  of  Fahrenheit,  and  the 
results  have  been  tabulated.  Witliin  the  ordinary  ranges  of 
temperature  the  stone  is  too  slightly  afiFected  by  expansion  or 
contraction  to  cause  any  perceptible  change.  Professor 
Bartlett's  experiments,  however,  showed  that  in  a  long  line  of 
coping  the  expansion  was  sufficiently  great  to  crush  mortar 
between  the  blocks. 

85.  Preservation  of  Stone. — ^To  add  to  the  durability 
of  stone,  especially  of  that  naturally  perishable  or  showing 
signs  of  decay,  various  pi^ocesses  have  been  tried  or  proposed. 
ML  have  the  same  end  in  view;  viz.,  to  fill  the  exposed 

S^res^  of  the  stone  with  some  substance  which  shall  exclude 
e  air  and  moisture.  Paints  and  oils  are  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. Great  results  have  been  expected  from  the  use  of 
soluble  glass  (silicate  of  potash),  and  also  from  silicate  of 
lime.  The  former,  being  applied  in  a  state  of  solution  in 
water,  gradually  hardens,  partly  through  the  evaporation  of 
its  water,  and  partly  through  the  removal  of  the  potash  by 
the  carbonic  acid  in  the  air.  The  latter  is  used  by  filling  the 
pores  with  a  solution  of  silicate  of  potash,  and  then  introdu- 
cing a  solution  of  calcium  chloride  or  lime  nitrate ;  the  chemi- 
cal action  produces  silicate  of  lime,  filling  the  pores  of  the 
natural  stone.  Time  and  experience  will  snow  if  the  hopes 
expected  from  the  use  of  these  silicates  will  be  realized. 

36.^  Ease  of  Working  the  Stone. — ^This  property  is  to  a 
certain  extent  the  inverse  of  the  others.  The  ease  with  which 
stone  can  be  cut  or  hammered  into  shape  implies  either  soft- 
ness or  else  a  low  degree  of  cohesi  veness  between  its  particles. 

It  often  happens  that  its  hardness  may  prevent  a  stone,  in 
every  other  way  suitable,  from  being  wrought  to  a  true  sur- 
face and  from  receiving  a  smooth  e<^  at  the  angles.  More- 
over, the  difficulty  of  working  will  increase  very  materially 
the  cost  of  the  finished  stone. 

It  requires  experience  and  good  judgment  to  strike  a  md> 
dium  between  these  confiicting  qualities. 
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37.  QuaiT3rlng. — If  the  engineer  shonld  be  obli^d  to  get 
ont  his  own  stone  bj  opening  a  new  quarry,  he  shonld  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  best  and  cheapest  method  of  getting  it 
out  and  hauling  it  to  the  point  where  it  is  to  be  used!  In  all 
cases  he  will,  if  possible,  open  the  quarry  on  the  side  of  a 
hill,  and  arrange  the  roads  in  and  leading  to  it  with  ^ntle 
slopes,  so  as  to  assist  the  dranght  of  the  animals  employed. 
The  stone  near  the  surface,  not  being  as  good  as  that  beneath, 
is  generally  discarded.  The  mass  or  bed  of  stone  being  ex- 
po^, a  close  inspection  will  discover  the  natural  joints  or 
lissures  along  which  the  blocks  will  easily  part  from  each 
other.  When  natural  fissures  do  not  exist,  or  smaller  blocks 
are  required,  a  line  of  holes  is  drilled  at  short  regular  inter- 
vals, or  grooves  are  cut  in  the  upper  surface  of  a  bed.  Then 
blunt  steel  wedges  or  pins,  slightly  larger  than  the  holes,  are 
inserted,  and  are  strucK  sharply  and  simultaneously  with  ham- 
mers until  the  block  splits  on  from  the  layer. 

If  lar^e  masses  of  stone  be  required,  resort  is  had  to  blast- 
ing. This  operation  consists  in  boring  the  requisite  number 
of  holes,  loading  them  with  an  explosive  compound,  and  fir- 
ing  them.  The  success  of  blasting  will  depend  upon  a  judi- 
cious selection  of  the  position  and  depth  of  me  holes  and  upon 
the  use  of  the  proper  charges. 

Instead  of  trusting,  as  is  too  often  done,  to  an  empirical 
rule,  or  to  no  rule  at  all,  it  is  well,  by  actual  experiments  on 
the  particular  rock  to  be  quarried,  to  ascertain  the  effect  of 
different  charges,  so  as  to  determine  the  amount  required  in 
any  case,  to  produce  the  best  result 


VABIETIES  OF  BUILDING  STONES  IN  OENKBAL  USB. 
SmiOIOUS  STONBS. 

88.  Silioious  Stones  are  those  in  which  silica  is  the  prin- 
cipal constituent.  With  a  few  exceptions,  their  structure  is 
crystalline-granular,  the  grains  being  hard  and  durable.  They 
emit  sparks  when  struck  with  a  steel,  and  do  not  generally 
effervesce  with  acids. 

Some  of  the  principal  silicious  stones  used  in  building  are 
Syenite,  Granitei  Gneiss,  Mica  Slate,  Hornblende  Sate, 
Steatite,  and  the  Sandstones.  For  their  composition,  partic* 
nlar  description,  etc.  see  any  of  the  manuals  of  mineralogy. 

Syenite,  Granite,  and  Gneiss.— These  stones  differ  but  lit- 
tle in  the  qualities  essential  to  a  good  building  material,  and 
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from  the  great  resemblance  of  their  external  characters  and 
physical  properties  are  generally  known  to  builders  by  the 
common  term  granite. 

Granite  (SyenitSy  Ora/nitey  and  Oneias). — This  stone  ranks 
high  as  bailding  material,  in  consequence  of  its  superior 
strength,  hardness,  and  durability,  and  furnishes  a  material  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  structures  which  require  great  strength. 
It  does  not  resist  well  very  high  temperatures,  and  its  great 
hardness  requires  practised  stone-cutters  to  be  employed  in 
working  it  into  proper  shapes.  It  is  principally  used  in  works 
of  magnitude  and  importance,  as  light-houses,  sea-walls, 
revetment-walls  of  fortifications,  lar^  public  buildings,  etc. 
Only  in  districts  where  it  abounds  is  it  used  for  ordinary 
dwelling-houses.  It  was  much  used  by  the  ancients,  especially 
by  the  Egyptians,  some  of  whose  structures,  as  far  as  the  stone 
is  concerned,  are  still  remaining  in  good  condition,  after  3,000 
vears'  exposure.  Granite  occurs  in  extensive  beds,  and  may 
be  obtained  from  the  quarries  in  blocks  of  almost  any  size  re- 
quired. Gneiss,  in  particular,  having  the  mica  more  in  layei'S, 
E resents  more  of  a  stratified  appearance,  and  admits  of  being 
roken  out  into  thin  slabs  or  blocks.  A  granite  selected  for 
building  purposes  should  have  a  fine  grain,  even  texture,  and 
its  constituents  uniformly  disseminated  through  the  mass.  It 
should  be  free  from  pyrites  or  any  iron  ore,  which  will  rust 
and  deface,  if  not  destroy  the  stone  on  exposure  to  the  weath- 
er. The  feldspathic  varieties  are  the  best,  and  the  svenitic 
are  the  most  durable.  An  examination  of  the  rock  m  and 
around  the  quarry  may  give  some  idea  of  its  durability. 

Bilioa  Slate  has  in  its  composition  the  same  materials  aa 
gneiss,  and  breaks  with  a  glistening  or  shining  surface.  The 
compact  varieties  are  much  used  for  flagging,  for  door  and 
hearth  stones,  and  for  lining  furnaces,  as  they  can  be  broken 
out  in  thin,  even  slabs.  It  is  often  used  in  ordinary  masonry 
work,  in  districts  where  it  abounds. 

Hornblende  Slate  i^embles  mica  slate,  but  is  tougher,  and 
is  an  excellent  material  for  flagging. 

Steatite,  or  Soapstone,  is  a  soft  stone  easily  cut  by  a  knife, 
and  greasy  to  the  touch.  From  the  ease  with  which*  it  is 
worked,  and  from  its  refractory  nature,  it  is  used  for  fire-stones 
in  furnaces  and  stoves,  and  for  jambs  in  fire-places.  Being 
soft,  it  is  not  suitable  for  ordinary  building  purposes. 

Sandstone  is  a  stratified  rock,  consisting  of  grains  of  silicious 
sand,  arising  from  the  disintegration  oi  silicious  stones,  ce- 
mented together  by  some  material,  generally  a  compound  of 
silicaf  alumina,  and  lime.  It  has  a  harsh  feel,  and  every  dull 
shade  of  color  from  white,  through  yellow,  red,  and  brown,  to 
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nearly  a  black.  Its  Btrength,  hardnees,  and  durability  vary 
between  very  wide  limits ;  some  varieties  being  little  inferior 
to  good  granite  as  a  building-stone,  others  being  very  soft, 
friable,  and  disinte^atinff  rapidly  when  exposed  to  the  weath- 
er. The  least  dnrable  sand-stones  are  those  which  contain  the 
most  argillaceons  matter ;  those  of  a  f  eldspathic  character  also 
are  found  to  withstand  poorly  the  action  of  the  weather.  The 
best  sandstone  lies  in  ttuck  strata,  from  which  it  can  be  cut  in 
blocks  that  show  very  faint  traces  of  stratification;  that  which 
is  easily  split  into  thin  layers,  is  weaker.  It  should  be  firm  in 
texture,  not  liable  to  peel  off  when  exposed,  and  should  be  free 
from  pyrites  or  iron-sand,  which  rust  and  disfigure  the  blocks. 
It  is  generally  porous  and  capable  of  absorbing  much  water, 
but  it  is  comparatively  little  mjured  by  moisture,  unless  when 
built  with  its  layers  set  on  edge.  In  tms  case  the  expansion  of 
water  between  the  layers  in  freezing  makes  them  split  or 
**  scale  "  off.  It  should  be  placed  with  the  strata  in  a  horizon- 
tal position,  so  that  any  water  which  may  penetrate  between 
the  layers  may  have  room  to  expand  or  escape.  Most  of  the 
varieties  of  sandstone  yield  i*eadily  under  the  chisel  and  saw, 
and  split  evenly ;  from  these  properties  it  has  received  from 
workmen  the  name  of  firee-stone.  It  is  used  very  exten- 
sively as  a  building-stone,  for  flagging,  for  road  material ;  and 
some  of  its  varieties  furnish  an  excellent  fire-stone. 

Other  varieties  of  silicious  stones  besides  those  named,  aa 
porphyry^  trap  or  greenstone,  basalt^  quartz-rook 
(oobble-stone),  buhr-atone,  etc.,  are  used  for  building  and 
engineering  purposes,  and  are  eminently  fit,  either  as  cut- 
stone  or  riu>Dle,  as  far  as  strength  and  durability  are  concerned. 


ASOILULGEOUS  8T0SX8. 

39.  Argillaoeous  or  Clayey  Stones  are  those  in  which 
clay  exists  in  sufficient  quantity  to  give  the  stone  its  charac- 
teristic properties.  As  a  rule,  tne  natural  argillaceous  stones, 
excepting  roofing  slate,  are  deficient  in  the  properties  of  hard- 
ness and  durability,  and  are  unfit  for  use  m  engineering  con- 
structions. 

Roofing  Slate  is  a  stratified  rock  of  great  hardness  and 
density,  commonly  of  a  dark  dull  blue  or  purplish  color.  To 
be  a  good  material  for  roofing,  it  should  split  easily  into  even 
slates,  and  admit  of  being  pierced  for  nails  without  being 
fractured.  It  should  be  free  from  everything  that  can  on  ex- 
posure undergo  decomposition.  The  signs  of  good  quality  in 
slate  are  compactness,  smoothness,  uniformity  oi  texture,  diear 
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dark  color;  it  should  ^ive  a  rin^ng  Bonnd  when  stmck,  and 
ahonld  absorb  but  little  water.  Being  nearly  impervious  to 
water,  it  is  principally  used  for  covering  of  roofs,  linings  of 
water-tanks,  and  ror  other  similar  purposes. 


OAI/UBBOnS  8T0KE8. 

40.  Oaloareous  Stones  are  those  in  which  lime  (palomm 
monoxide)  is  the  principal  constituent.  It  enters  either  as  a 
sulphate  or  carbonate. 

Caloiiiin  Sulphate,  known  as  gypsum  in  its  natural 
state,  when  burnt  and  reduced  to  a  powder,  is  known  as 
plaster-of-Paris.  A  paste  made  of  this  powder  and  a  little 
water,  soon  becomes  hard  and  compact.  Gypsum  is  not 
used  as  a  building-stone,  being  too  soft.  The  plaster,  owing 
to  its  snowy  whiteness  and  fine  texture,  is  used  for  taking  casts, 
making  models,  and  for  giving  a  hard  ^Uh  to  walls.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  use  it  only  in  dry  and  protected  situations, 
as  it  absorbs  moisture  freely,  then  swells,  cracks,  and  exfoliates 
rapidly. 

Caloium  Carbonates,  or  Iiimestones,  furnish  a  large 
amount  of  ordinary  building-stone,  ornamental  stone,  and  form 
the  source  of  the  principal  ingredient  of  cements  and  mortars. 

They  are  distinguished  by  being  easily  scratched  with  a 
knife,  and  by  effervescing  with  an  acid.  In  texture  they  are 
either  oompact  or  granular;  in  the  former  case  the  fracture  is 
smooth,  often  conchoidal ;  in  the  latter  it  has  a  crystalline- 
granular  surface,  the  fine  varieties  resembling  loaf-sugar. 

The  limestones  are  generally  impure  carbonates,  and  we 
are  indebted  to  their  impurities  for  some  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful as  well  as  the  most  invaluable  materials  used  for  construc- 
tions. Those  stones  which  are  colored  by  metallic  oxides,  or 
by  the  presence  of  other  minerals,  furnish  the  numerous  color- 
ed and  variegated  marbles ;  while  those  which  contain  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  impurities  as  silica,  alumina,  etc.,  vield,  on 
calcination,  those  cements  which,  from  possessing  tne  prop- 
erty of  hardening  under  water,  have  received  the  names  of 
hyaraulic  lime,  hydraulic  cement,  etc. 

Limestones  that  can  be  made  to  have  a  smooth  surface  and 
fake  a  polish  are  known  as  marbles ;  the  coarser  kinds 
are  called  common  limestones,  ^nd  form  a  large  class  of 
much  value  for  building  purposes. 

41.  Marbles. — Owing  to  the  high  polish  of  which  they 
are  susceptible,  and  their  consequent  value,  the  marbles  are 
mostly  reserved  for  ornamental  purposes. 
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They  present  great  variety,  both  in  color  and  appearance, 
and  the  diflFerent  kinds  have  ^nerally  received  some  appro- 
priate name  descriptive  of  their  nse  or  appearance. 

Statuary  Marble  is  of  the  purest  wliite,  finest  grain,  and 
is  free  from  all  foreign  minerals.  It  receives  a  delicate 
polish,  without  glare,  and  is,  therefore,  admirably  adapted  to 
the  purposes  (S  the  sculptor,  for  whose  usee  it  is  mostly 
reserved. 

Ck>xiglomerate  Marble. — This  consists  of  two  varieties; 
the  one  termed  pudding  stone,  composed  of  rounded  pebbles 
embedded  in  compact  limestone ;  the  other  termed  Inreociai 
consisting  of  angular  fragments  united  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  colors  of  these  marbles  are  generally  variegated,  making 
the  material  very  handsome  and  ornamental. 

Bird's-eye  Marble. — The  name  of  this  stone  is  descriptive 
of  its  appearance  after  sawing  or  splitting,  the  eyes  arising 
from  the  cross-sections  of  a  peculiar  fossil  (Jucoidea  demissus) 
contained  in  the  mass. 

Ijuxnachella  Marble. — ^This  is  a  limestone  having  shells 
embedded  in  it,  and  takes  its  name  from  this  circumstance. 

Verd  Antique. — This  is  a  rare  and  costly  variety,  of 
a  beautiful  green  oolor,  the  latter  being  caused  by  veins 
and  blotches  of  serpentine  diffused  through  the  lime- 
stone. 

There  are  many  other  varieties  that  receive  their  name 
either  from  their  appearance  or  the  localities  from  which 
they  are  obtained. 

Many  of  these  are  imitated  by  dealers,  who,  by  processes 
known  to  themselves,  stain  the  common  marbles  so  success- 
fully that  it  requires  a  close  examination  to  distinguish  the 
false  from  the  real. 

Common  Limestone. 

42.  This  class  furnishes  a  great  variety  of  building-stones, 
which  present  great  diversity  in  their  physical  properties. 
Dome  oi  them  seem  as  dui*able  as  the  best  silicions  stones,  and 
are  but  little  inferior  to  them  in  strength  and  hardness ;  others 
decompose  rapidly  on  exposure  to  uie  weather ;  and  some 
kinds  are  so  soft  that,  when  first  quarried,  they  can  be 
scratched  with  the  nail  and  broken  between  the  fingers.  The 
durability  of  limestones  is  materially  affected  by  the  foreign 
minerals  they  may  contain ;  the  presence  of  clay  injures  me 
stone  for  building  purposes,  particularly  when,  as  sometimes 
happens,  it  runs  tnroiigh  the  bed  in  very  minute  reins; 
blocKS  of  stone  having  this  imperfection  soon  separate  along 
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these  veins  on  exposure  to  moistnre.  Ferrons  oxide,  sulphate 
and  carbonate  of  iron,  when  present,  are  also  very  destructive 
in  their  effects,  frequently  causing  by  their  chemical  changes 
rapid  disintegration. 

Among  the  varieties  of  impure  carbonates  of  lime  are  the 
magnesian  limestones,  called  dolomites.  They  are  re- 
garded in  Europe  as  a  superior  building  material ;  those  being 
considered  the  best  which  are  most  crystalline,  and  are  com- 
posed of  nearly  equal  proportions  of  the  carbonates  of  lime 
and  magnesia.  The  magnesian  limestone  obtained  from 
quarries  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts  is  not  of  such  good 
quality ;  the  stone  obtained  being,  in  some  cases,  extremely 
mable. 


IL^ARTIFICIAIi  8T0NBS. 
Ist — ^BBIOK. 

43.  A  brick  is  an  artificial  stone,  made  by  moulding  temr 
pered  clay  into  a  form  of  the  requisite  shape  and  size,  and 
hardening  it,  either  by  baking  in  the  sun  or  by  burning  in  a 
kiln  or  other  contrivance.  When  hardened  by  the  first  pro- 
cess, they  are  known  as  Bun-dried^  and  by  the  latter  as  hm^n^t- 
tricky  or  simply  brick. 

44.  Sun-dried  Brick. — Sun-dried  bricks  have  been  in  use 
from  the  remotest  antiquity,  having  been  found  in  the  ruins 
of  ancient  Babylon.  They  were  used  by  the  Greeks  and 
Eomans,  and  especially  by  the  Egyptians.  At  present  they 
are  seldom  employed. 

They  were  ordinarily  made  in  the  spring  or  autumn,  aa 
they  dried  more  uniformly  during  those  seasons ;  those  made 
in  the  summer,  drying  too  rapidly  on  the  exterior,  were  apt 
to  crack  from  subsequent  contraction  in  the  interior. 

It  was  not  customary  to  use  them  until  two  years  after  they 
had  been  made. 

Walls,  known  as  adobes^  made  of  earth  hardened  in  a  simi- 
lar way,  are  found  in  parts  of  oar  country  and  in  Mexico. 
They  furnish  a  simple  and  economical  mode  of  construction 
where  the  weights  to  be  supported  are  moderate,  and  where 
fuel  is  very  scarce  and  expensive.  This  mode,  however  suit- 
ible  for  a  southern,  is  not  fit  for  our  climate. 

45.  Burnt  Brick. — Bricks  may  be  eitiier  common  T)r 
pressed^  Jumd  or  machine  made. 

The  qualities  of  a  brick  are  dependent  upon  the  kind  ol 
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tarlh  nfled,  the  tempering  of  this  earth,  the  motdding  of  die 
raw  brick,  and  the  dryi/ng  and  lurnmg  proceeses. 

46.  Ckimmon  Briok. — ^The  size  and  form  of  common  bricks 
vary  but  little.  They  are  generally  rectangular  parallelopi* 
pedons,  about  8^  inches  long,  4  inches  broad,  and  2f  inches 
thick,  the  exact  size  Tarving  with  the  contraction  of  the  clay. 

Kinds  of  ISarth. — ^llie  arj^laceous  earths  suitable  for 
brick-making  may  be  divided  into  three  principal  classes,  viz. : 

Pure  Clays,  those  composed  chiefly  of  ahiminum  silicate, 
or  one  part  of  alumina  and  two  of  silica,  combined  with  a 
small  proportion  of  other  substances,  as  lime,  soda,  magnesia, 
ferrous  oxide,  etc.; 

IioamS|  which  are  mechanical  mixtures  of  clay  and  sand ; 
and 

Marls,  which  are  mechanical  mixtures  of  clay  and  car- 
bonate of  lime. 

Pure  clay,  being  made  plastic  with  water,  may  be  moulded 
into  any  shape,  but  will  shrink  and  crack  in  drying,  however 
carefully  ana  slowly  the  operation  be  conducted.  TBy  mi^ng 
a  given  quantity  or  sand  with  it,  these  defects  may  be  greatly 
remedied,  while  the  plastic  quality  of  the  clay  will  not  be 
materially  affected. 

The  loams  oftentimes  have  too  much  sand,  and  are  then  so 
loose  as  to  require  an  addition  of  clay  or  other  plastic  mate- 
rial to  increase  their  tenacity. 

Earth  is  frequently  found  containing  the  proper  proportions 
of  clay  and  sand  suitable  for  making  bricks ;  but,  if  it  be  not 
naturally  fit  for  the  purpose,  it  should  be  made  so  by  adding 
that  element  which  is  lacking.  The  proportion  of  sand  or 
clay  to  be  added  should  be  determined  by  direct  experiments. 

Silicat>e  of  lime,  if  in  any  considerable  quantity  in.  the 
earth,  makes  it  too  fusible.  Carbonate  of  lime,  if  present 
in  any  considerable  quantity  in  the  earth,  would  render  it. 
unfit,  since  the  carbonate  is  converted,  during  the  burning, 
into  lime,  which  absorbs  moisture  upon  being  exposed,  would 
cause  disintegration  in  the  brick. 

Preparation  of  the  Earth. — The  earth,  being  of  the  proper 
kind,  is  first  dug  out  before  the  cold  weather,  and  earned 
to  a  place  prepared  to  receive  it.  It  is  there  jpiled  into  heaps 
and  exposed  to  the  weather  during  the  winter,  so  as  to  oe 
mellowed  by  the  frosts,  which  break  up  and  crumble  the 
lumps. 

In  the  spring  the  earth  is  turned  over  with  shovels,  and  the 
stones,  pebbles,  and  gravel  are  removed ;  if  either  clay  or 
sand  be  wanting,  the  proper  amount  is  added. 

Tempering — The  object  of  tempering  is  to  bring  the  earth 
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into  a  homogeneouB  paste  for  the  nse  of  the  moulder.  This 
is  effected  by  mixing  it  with  about  half  its  volume  of  water, 
and  stirring  it  and  kneading  it  either  *by  turning  it  over  re- 
peatedly with  shovels  and  treading  it  over  by  horses  or  men 
until  the  required  plasticity  is  obtained,  or  by  using  the  pug- 
mill  or  a  similar  machine. 

The  plastic  mass  is  then  moulded  into  the  proper  forms  by 
hand  or  machinery. 

By  Hand. — In  the  process  by  hand  the  mould  used  is  a 
kind  of  box,  without  top  or  bottom,  and  the  tempered  clay  is 
dashed  into  it  with  sumcient  force  to  completely  fill  it,  the 
superfluous  clay  being  removed  by  striMng  it  with  a  straight- 
edge. The  newly-m^e  brick  is  then  turned  out  on  a  drymg- 
floor,  or  on  a  board  and  carried  to  the  place  where  it  is  to 
dry. 

47.  By  Machines. — Bricks  are  now  generally  moulded  by 
machines.  These  machines  combine  tne  pug-mill  with  an 
apparatus  for  moulding.  This  apparatus  receives  the  clay  as 
discharged  from  the  pug-mill,  presses  it  in  moulds,  and  pushes 
the  brick  out  in  front  ready  to  be  removed  from  the  irames 
and  carried  to  the  drying-floor. 

48.  Drying. — Great  attention  is  necessary  in  this  part  of 
the  process  of  manufacture.  The  raw  bricks  are  dried  in  the 
open  air  or  in  a  drying-house,  where  they  are  spread  out  on 
the  ground  or  floor,  and  are  frequently  turned  over  until  they 
are  sufiiciently  hard  to  be  handled  without  injury.  They  are 
then  piled  into  stacks  under  cover  for  further  drying. 

In  drying  bricks,  the  main  points  to  be  observed  are  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  direct  action  of  the  sun,  from  draughts  of 
air,  from  rain  and  frost,  and  to  have  each  brick  dry  uni- 
formly  from  the  exterior  inwards.  The  time  allowed  for  dry- 
ing depends  upon  the  climate,  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the 
weather. 

49.  Burning. — The  next  stage  of  manufacture  is  the  burn- 
ing. The  bricks  are  arranged  in  the  kiln  so  as  to  allow  the 
passage  of  the  heat  arouna  them ;  this  is  effec^d  by  piling 
the  bricks  so  that  a  space  is  left  around  each.  This  arrange- 
ment of  the  bricks,  o^XloA.  setting  the  kiln,  is  to  allow  the  heat 
to  be  diffused  equally  throughout,  to  afford  a  good  draught, 
and  to  keep  up  a  steady  heat  with  the  least  amount  of  fuel 

A  very  moderate  fire  is  next  applied  under  the  arches  of 
the  kiln  to  expel  any  remaining  moisture  from  the  raw  brick ; 
this  is  continued  until  the  smoke  from  the  kiln  is  no  longer 
black.  The  fire  is  then  increased  until  the  bricks  of  the 
arches  attain  a  white  heat ;  it  is  thea  allowed  to  abate  in  some 
degree,  in  order  to  prevent  complete  yitrif action ;  and  it  is 
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thuB  alternately  raised  and  lowered  nntil  the  burning  is  oons- 
plete,  as  ascertained  by  examining  the  bricks  at  the  top  oE  the 
Kibi.  The  bricks  should  be  slowly  cooled;  otherwise  they 
will  not  withstand  the  effects  of  the  weather.  The  cooling  is 
done  by  closing  the  mouths  of  the  arches  and  the  top  and 
sides  of  the  kiln,  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  with  moist  clay 
and  burnt  brick,  and  by  allowing  the  kiln  to  remain  in  this 
state  until  the  heat  has  subsided.  The  length  of  time  of  burn- 
ing varies,  but  is  often  fifteen  days  or  thereabouts. 

50.  General  Qualities  and  Uses. — Bricks,  when  properly 
burnt,  acquire  a  degree  of  hardness  and  durability  that  ren- 
ders them  suitable  for  nearly  all  the  purposes  to  which  stone 
is  applicable ;  for,  when  carefully  made,  they  are  in  strength, 
hardness,  and  durability  but  little  inferior  to  the  ordinary 
kinds  of  building-stone.  They  remain  unchanged  under  the 
extremes  of  temperature,  resist  the  action  of  water,  set  firmly 
and  promptly  with  mortar,  and,  being  both  cheaper  and 
lighter  than  stone,  are  preferable  to  it  for  many  kinds  of 
structures,  as  for  the  walls  of  houses,  small  arches,  etc. 

The  Eomans  employed  bricks  in  the  greater  part  of  their 
constructions.  The  scarcity  of  stone  in  Holland  and  the 
Netherlands  led  to  their  extensive  use,  not  only  in  private 
but  in  their  public  buildings,  and  these  countries  abound 
in  fine  specimens  of  brick-work. 

51.  Charaoteristics  of  good  Brloks. — Gk>od  bricks  should 
be  regular  in  shape,  with  plane  surfaces  and  sharp  edges ; 
the  opposite  faces  should  be  parallel,  and  adjacent  faces  per- 
pendicular to  each  other. 

They  should  be  free  from  cracks  and  flaws;  be  hard; 
possess  a  regular  form,  and  uniform  size ;  and,  where  exposed 
to  great  heat,  infusibilitv. 

They  should  give  a  clear,  ringing  sound  when  struck ;  and 
when  broken  across,  they  should  show  a  fine,  compact,  uni- 
form texture,  free  from  air-bubbles  and  cracks. 

They  should  not  absorb  more  than  ^  of  their  weight  of  water. 

52.  From  the  nature  of  the  process  of  burning,  it  will  be 
evident  that  in  the  same  kiln  must  be  found  bricks  of  very 
different  qualities.  There  will  be' at  least  three  varieties:  1, 
bricks  which  are  burned  too  much ;  2,  those,  just  enough ;  and, 
3,  those,  not  enough.  The  bricks  forming  the  arches  and  ad- 
jacent to  the  latter,  being  nearer  the  fire,  will  be  burnt  to 
great  hardness,  or  perhaps  vitrified ;  those  in  the  interior  will 
be  well  burnt ;  and  those  on  tup  and  near  the  exterior  will 
be  under-burned.  The  firat  are  called  arch  brick ;  the  sec- 
ond, body,  hard,  or,  if  the  clay  had  contained  ferrous-oxide, 
oherry  red ;  and  the  third,  sof t^  pale,  or  sammel  brick. 
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The  arch  bricks  are  very  har4  but  brittle,  and  have  but 
Blight  adhesion  with  mortar;  the  soft  or  sammel,  if  exposed 
to  the  weather,  have  not  requisite  strength  or  durability, 
and  can,  therefore,  be  used  only  for  inside  work. 

53.  Pressed  Briok. — Pressed  brick  are  made  by  putting 
the  raw  bricks,  when  nearly  dry,  into  moulds  of  proper 
shape,  and  submitting  them  to  a  heavy  pressure  by  machinery. 
They  are  heavier  than  the  common  brick.  All  machine- 
made  bricks  partake  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  pressed 
brick. 

64.  Fire-brioks. — Fire-bricks  are  made  of  refractory  clay 
which  contains  no  lime  or  alkaline  matter,  and  remains  un- 
changed by  a  degree  of  heat  that  would  vitrify  and  destroy 
common  brick.  They  are  haked  rather  than  burnt,  and  their 
quality  depends  upon  the  fineness  to  which  the  clay  has  been 
groimd  and  the  degree  of  heat  used  in  making  them. 

They  are  used  tor  facing  fireplaces,  lining  furnaces,  and 
wherever  a  high  degree  of  temperature  is  to  be  sustained. 

Bricks  light  enough  to  float  in  water  were  known  to  the 
ancients.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  M.  Fab- 
broni,  of  Italy,  succeeded  in  making  floating  bricks  of  a  ma- 
terial known  as  agaric  mineral^  a  kind  of  calcareous  tufa, 
called  fossil  meal.  Their  weight  was  only  one-sixth  that  of 
common  brick ;  they  were  not  affected  by  the  highest  tem- 
perature, and  were  bad  conductors  of  heat. 

65.  Brick-making  was  introduced  into  England  b^  the 
Romans,  and  arrived  at  great  perfection  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. 

The  art  of  brick-making  is  now  a  distinct  branch  of  the 
useful  arts,  and  the  number  of  bricks  annually  made  in  this 
country  is  very  great,  amounting  to  thousands  of  millions. 

The  art  of  bnck-making  does  not  belong  to  that  of  the  en- 
gineer. But  as  the  engineer  may,  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, be  obliged  to  manufacture  brick,  the  foregoing  out- 
line has  been  given. 

Tiles. 

56.  Tiles  are  a  variety  of  brick,  and  from  their  various 
uses  are  divided  into  three  classes,  viz. :  roofing,  paving,  and 
draining  tiles. 

Their  manufacture  is  very  similar  to  that  of  brick,  the 
principal  differences  arising  from  their  thinness.     This  re- 

Juires  the  clay  to  be  stronger  and  purer,  and  greater  care  tc 
e  taken  in  their  manufacture. 
Their  names  explain  their  use. 
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2d.-^-OONOBBTB8. 


67.  Concrete  is  the  term  applied  to  any  mixture  of  mcrtaf 
with  coarse  solid  materials,  as  gravel,  pebbles,  shells,  or  frag- 
ments  of  brick,  tile,  or  stone. 

The  term  concrete  was  formerly  applied  to  the  mixture 
made  with  common  lime  mortar ;  beton,  to  the  mixture  when 
the  mortar  used  was  hrdraulic,  i,  «.,  will  harden  under  water. 

The  proportions  or  mortar  and  coarse  materials  are  de- 
termined by  the  following  principle:  th(U  the  volume  of 
cementi/ng  substance  shoulacUnoays  be  slightly  in  excess  of  me 
vokeme  of  voids  of  the  coarse  materials  to  be  united.  This 
excess  is  added  as  a  precaution  against  imperfect  manipula- 
tion. 

Concrete  is  mixed  by  hand  or  by  machinery. 

One  method,  by  hand,  used  at  Ix)rt  Warren,  Boston  Harbor, 
was  as  follows :  The  concrete  was  prepared  by  first  spread- 
ing out  the  gravel  on  a  platform  of  rough  boards,  in  a  layer 
from  eight  to  twelve  inches  thick,  the  smaller  pebbles  at  the 
bottom  and  the  larger  on  the  top,  and  then  spreading  the 
mortar  over  it  as  uniformly  as  possible.  The  materials  were 
then  mixed  by  four  men,  two  with  shovels  and  two  with  hoes, 
the  former  facing  eacsh  other,  always  working  from  the  out- 
side of  the  heap  to  the  centre,  then  stepping  back,  and  recx>m- 
mencine  in  the  same  way,  and  continuing  the  operation  until 
the  whole  mass  was  turned.  The  men  with  hoes  worked  each 
in  conjunction  with  a  shoveller,  and  were  required  to  rub  well 
into  the  mortar  each  shovelful  as  it  was  turned  and  spread. 
The  heap  was  turned  over  a  second  time,  this  having  been 
usually  sufficient  to  make  the  mixture  complete,  to  cover  the 
entire  surface  of  each  pebble  with  mortar,  and  to  leave  the 
mass  of  concrete  ready  for  use. 

Various  machines  have  been  devised  to  effect  the  thorough 
mixing  of  the  materials.  A  png-raill,  a  cylinder  in  an  m- 
clined  position  revolving  around  its  axis,  a  cubical  box  revolv- 
ing eccentrically,  and  various  other  machines,  have  been  used« 

68.  Uses  of  Concrete. — Concrete  has  been  generally  used 
in  confined  situations,  as  foundations,  or  as  a  backing  for  mas- 
sive walls.  For  many  years  it  has  been  extensively  employed 
in  the  construction  of  the  public  works  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  is  now  extended  in  its  application,  not  only  to 
foundations,  but  even  to  the  building  oi  exterior  and  partition 
walls  in  private  buildings.  It  has  of  recent  years  had  quite 
an  extensive  application  in  harbor  improvements  in  Europe. 
There  are  evidences  of  its  extensive  use  in  ancient  timet 
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in  Borne ;  many  public  building  palaces,  theatres,  aqueducts, 
etc,  being  built  of  this  matenal.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt  are  built  of  artificial  stone  composed 
of  small  stone  and  moitar. 

It  is  especially  suitable  as  a  building  material  when  drynesSi 
water-tightness,  and  security  against  Termin  are  of  conse- 
quence, as  in  cellars  of  dwelling-houses,  magazines  on  the 
ground,  or  undemeath,for  storage  of  provisions,  etc 

69.  Remarks. — ^In  order  to  obtain  uniformly  a  good  con- 
crete by  the  use  of  hydraulic  Ume  or  cement,  or  both,  it  is 
essential — 

1.  That  the  amount  of  water  be  just  sufficient  to  form  the 
cementing  material  into  a  viscous  paste,  and  that  it  be  sys* 
tematically  applied ; 

2.  That  eacn  grain  of  sand  or  gravel  be  entirely  covered 
with  a  thin  coating  of  this  paste ;  and 

3.  That  the  grains  be  brought  into  close  and  intimate  con- 
tact with  each  other. 

These  conditions  require  more  than  the  ordinary  methods 
and  machinery  used  in  making  mortars,  especially  if  a  supe- 
rior article  be  desired. 


Patent  Stones. 

60.  Various  attempts  from  time  to  time  have  been  made  to 
make  an  imitation  which,  possessing  all  the  merits,  and  being 
free  from  the  defects,  of  the  most  useful  buildiog-stones, 
would  supplement,  if  not  supersede,  them.  These  imitations 
are  generally  artificial  sandstones. 

B6ton  Afi^lomer^. 

61.  B^ton  agglom6r6,  or  Ooignet-B6ton,  is  an  arti- 
ficial  sandstone,  made  by  M.  Prangois  Coignet,  of  Paris, 
France,  in  which  the  grains  of  sand  are  cemented  together 
by  a  lime  paste  possessing  hydraulic  properties. 

It  is  made  by  placing  the  hydraulic  cement  with  about 
one-third  its  volume  ox  water  into  a  mill,  and  mixing  until 
a  plastic  and  sticky  paste  is  formed.  This  paste  and  per- 
fectly dry  sand,  in  suitable  proportions,  are  then  put  into  a 
powerful  mill  and  mixed  togetner  until  a  pasty  powder  is 
formed.  The  pasty  powder  is  placed  in  layers  of  from 
one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  thick,  in  strong  moulds,  and 
rammed  by  repeated  blows  of  an  iron-shod  rammer  until  each 
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layer  of  material  is  reduced  to  about  one-third  of  its  oriei- 
nal  thickness.  The  upper  surface  is  struck  with  a  straight- 
edge, and  smoothed  on  with  a  trowel.  The  mould  is  turned 
over  on  a  bed  of  sand,  and  detached  from  the  block.  If  the 
block  be  small,  it  may  be  handled  after  one  day;  larger 
pieces  should  have  a  longer  time  to  harden. 

In  common  practice,  the  cement  and  the  sand  in  a  dry 
state  are  mixed  with  shovels,  spread  out  on  the  floor,  and 
then  sprinkled  with  the  proper  amount  of  water.  The  damp* 
ened  mixture  is  shovelled  into  the  mill  and  thoroughly 
mixed. 

The  proportions  of  sand  and  lime  will  vary  according  to 
the  probable  uses  of  the  stone ;  6  volumes  of  sand  to  1  of 
hydraulic  lime  in  powder ;  or,  6  of  sand,  1  of  hydraulic  lime, 
and  1  of  Portland  cement,  are  sometimes  used. 

The  distinctive  features  of  this  b^ton  are  the  very  small 
proportion  of  water  used,  the  thorough  mixing  of  the  materi- 
als, and  the  consolidation  effected  by  ramming  the  layers. 

If  too  much  water  be  used,  the  mixture  cannot  be  suitably 
rammed ;  if  too  little,  it  will  be  deficient  in  strength. 

Beton  agglom^r^  is  noted  for  its  strength,  hardness,  and 
durability,  and  has  had  quite  an  extensive  application  in 
France ;  aqueducts,  bridges,  sewers,  cellars  of  barracks,  etc., 
have  been  built  with  it. 


Bansome's  Patent  Stone. 

62.  Among  other  artificial  stones  that  are  offered  to  the 
builder  are  several  bearing  the  name  of  Bansome,  an  English 
engineer.  The  patent  silicious  stone,  Ransome's  apoenite,  and 
Eansome's  patent  stone,  are  all  artificial  sandstones,  in  which 
the  cement  is  a  silicate  of  lime.  They  differ  mostly  in  the 
process  of  making. 

A  patent  stone  has  been  made  in  San  Francisco  and  in 
Chicago,  and  employed  to  some  extent  in  those  cities. 

PrtDoiples  of  Manufkoture. — Dry  sand  and  a  solution  of 
silicate  of  soda,  about  a  ^llon  of  the  silicate  to  a  bushel  of 
sand,  are  thoroughly  mixed  in  a  suitable  mill,  and  tiiien 
moulded  into  any  of  the  forms  required.  These  blocks  or 
forms  are  then  saturated  bv  a  concentrated  solution  of  calcium 
chloride,  which  is  forced  tnrough  the  moulded  mass  by  exhaus- 
tion of  the  air,  by  gravity,  or  by  other  suitable  means.  The 
chemical  reactions  result  in  the  formation  of  an  insoluble 
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silicate  of  lime,  which  firmly  unites  all  the  grains  of  the  mass 
into  one  solid,  and  a  solution  of  sodiam  chloride  (common 
salt).    The  latter  is  removed  by  washing  with  water. 

Kemark. — ^The  ai*tificial  stone  thns  formed  is  uniform  and 
homogeneous  in  its  texture,  and  said  to  be  free  from  liability 
to  distortion  or  shrinkage.  It  is  also  claimed  that  it  is  not 
affected  by  variations  of  climate  or  temperature. 


8d. — ASPBAUtlO  OONOBETB. 

63.  Asphaltio  Ck>norete  is  a  concrete  in  which  the  solid 
materials  are  united  by  xnastio,  a  mixture  of  powdered  lime- 
stone, or  similar  material,  with  artificial  or  natural  combina- 
tions of  bituminous  or  resinous  substances. 

The  manufacture  of  mastics  will  be  described  under  the 
head  of  UNrriNG  Materials  ;  the  manufactured  product  may 
be  bought  in  blocks  ready  for  use. 

Asphaltic  concrete  is  made  as  follows : 

The  mastic  is  broken  into  small  pieces,  not  more  than  half 
a  i)ound  each,  and  placed  in  a  caldron,  or  iron  pot,  over  a  fire. 
It  is  constantly  stirred  to  prevent  its  burning,  and  as  soon  as 
melted  there  is  gradually  added  two  parts  of  sand  to  eadi 
one  of  the  mastic,  and  the  whole  mass  is  constantly  stirred 
until  the  mixture  will  drop  freely  from  the  implement  used 
in  stirring. 

The  ground  having  been  made  perfectly  firm  and  smooth, 
covered  with  ordinwy  concrete,  or  otherwise  prepared,  the 
mixture  is  applied  by  pouring  it  on  the  surface  to  be  coated, 
taking  care  to  spread  it  uniformly  and  evenly  throughout. 
A  square  or  rectangular  strip  is  first  laid,  and  then  a  second, 
and  so  on,  until  the  entire  surface  is  completely  covered,  the 
Bui&ce  of  each  square  being  smoothed  with  the  fioat.  Before 
the  concrete  hardens  a  small  quantity  of  fine  sand  is  sifted 
over  it  and  is  well  rubbed  in  with  a  trowel  or  hand-float. 

The  thickness  of  the  coating  will  depend  upon  its  situa* 
tion,  being  less  for  the  capping  of  an  aren  than  for  the  floor- 
ing of  a  room,  and  less  for  the  latter  than  for  a  hall  or  pave- 
ment that  is  to  be  in  constant  use. 

Care  is  taken  to  form  a  perfect  union  between  edges  of 
adjoining  squares,  and,  where  two  or  more  thicknesses  are 
used,  to  make  them  break  joints. 

A  mixture  of  coal  tar  is  frequently  used  as  a  substitute  for 
mastic 

Uses. — ^The  principal  uses  of  asphaltic  concrete  are  for  pav 
iDg  streets^  side-walks,  floors  of  cellars,  etc. 
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4XH.— OLAflfl. 

64.  Qlafls  IS  a  mixture  of  variouB  insoluble  Bilicates.  Its 
manufacture  depends  upon  the  property  belonging  to  the  al- 
kaline silicates,  when  in  a  state  of  f  usion,  of  dissolving  a 
large  quantity  of  silica.  The  mixture  hardens  on  cooling, 
and  is  destitute  of  crystalline  structure. 

Uses. — Glass  is  extensively  used  in  building,  as  a  roof- 
oovering  for  conservatories,  ornamental  buildings,  railroad 
depots,  and  other  structures  for  which  the  greatest  possible 
lignt  or  the  best-looking  material  is  required.  Other  uses, 
as  for  windows,  sky-lights,  doors,  etc.,  are  familiar  to  every 
one. 

65.  Glazing  is  the  art  of  fixing  glass  in  the  frames  of  win- 
dows. The  panes  are  secured  wiu  putty,  a  composition  of 
whiting  and  linseed-oil  with  sometimes  an  addition  of  white 
lead.  Large  panes  should  be  additionally  secured  by  meana 
of  small  n^  or  brads. 


CHAPTER  m. 
METALS. 


66.  The  metals  used  in  engineering  constructions  are  Iroii^ 
Steel,  Copper,  Zino,  Tin,  I«ead,  and  some  of  their  alloys. 


IROK  AMD  STBBXh 

67.  Iroii  has  the  most  extensive  application  of  all  the 
metals  used  for  building  purposes.  It  is  obtained  from  the 
ore  by  smelting  tlie  latter  m  a  blast-furnace.  When  the  fuel 
used  is  coal,  the  blast  is  generally  of  hot-air ;  in  this  process, 
known  as  the  hot-blast,  tne  air,  before  being  forced  into  the 
furnace,  is  heated  high  enough  to  melt  lead. 

When  the  metal  has  fused,  it  is  separated  from  the  other 
substances  in  the  ore,  and  is  allowed  to  combine  with  a  small 
amount  of  carbon,  from  2  to  6  per  cent,  forming  a  com- 
pound known  as  oast^oiK 

A  sufiBciency  of  cast-iron  having  accumulated  in  the  £iif^ 
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naoe,  the  latter  is  tap]3ed,  and  the  molten  metal  running  out 
is  received  in  sana  in  lonff  straight  gutters,  which  have 
numerous  side  branches.  This  arrangement  is  called  the  atyin 
and  pigs  ;  hence  the  name  of  pig-iron. 

The  iron  in  the  pig  is  in  a  snape  to  be  sent  to  market,  and 
in  suitable  condition  to  be  remelted  and  cast  into  any  re- 
quired form,  or  to  be  converted  into  -wrought  or  malleable 
iron. 

ImpuritieB. — ^The  strength  and  other  good  qualities  of  the 
iron  depend  mainly  on  the  absence  of  im^r^tieSj  and  espe- 
cially 01  those  substances  known  to  cause  brittloness  and  weak* 
neBSj  as  sulphur,  phosphorus,  silicon,  calcium,  and  magnesium. 


0A8T-IB0N, 

68.  Oast^Iroii  is  a  valuable  building  material,  on  account 
of  its  ^eat  stren^,  hardness,  and  durability,  and  the  ease 
with  wnich  it  can  oe  cast  or  moulded  into  the  best  forms  for 
the  purposes  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied 

Varieties  of  Cast-iron.— Cast-iron  is  divided  into  six  varie- 
ties, according  to  their  relative  hardness.  This  hardness 
seems  to  depend  upon  the  proportion  and  state  of  carbon  in 
the  metal,  and  apparently  not  so  much  on  the  total  amount 
of  carbon  present  in  the  specimen,  as  on  the  proportionate 
amounts  in  the  respective  states  of  mechanical  mixture  and 
of  chemical  combination.  Manufacturers  distinguish  the 
difFerent  varieties  by  the  consecutive  whole  numbers  from  1 
to  6. 

No.  1  is  known  as  gray  cast-iron,  and  No.  6  as  T^hite 
oast-iron.    They  are  the  two  principal  varieties. 

Gray  Cast-iron,  of  good  quality,  is  slightly  malleable  when 
cold,  and  will  yield  readily  to  the  action  of  the  file  if  the 
hard  outside  coating  is  removed.  It  has  a  brilliant  fracture  of 
a  gray,  sometimes  bluish  gray,  color.  It  is  softer  and  tough- 
er, and  melts  at  a  lower  temperature,  than  white  iron. 

White  Cast-Iron  is  very  orittle,  resists  the  file  and  chisel, 
and  is  susceptible  of  hi^h  polish.  Its  fracture  presents  a  sil- 
very appearance,  generally  fine-grained  and  compact. 

The  intermediate  v^arietieSi  as  they  approach  in  appear- 
ance to  that  of  No.  1  or  No.  6,  partake  more  or  less  ot  the 
properties  characteristic  of  the  extreme  varieties. 

liumbers  2  and  3,  as  they  are  designated,  are  usually  con- 
sidered the  best  for  building  purposes,  as  combining  strength 
and  pliability. 
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Appearances  of  Grood  Cast-iron. 

69.  A  mediam-sized  grain  with  a  close  compact  textare  in 
dicates  a  good  quality  c3  iron.  The  color  and  lustre  present- 
ed by  the  surface  of  a  recent  fracture  are  good  indications  of 
its  quality.  A  uniform  dark-gray*color  with  a  high  metallic 
lustre  is  an  indication  of  the  best  and  strongest  iron.  With 
the  same  color,  but  less  lustre,  the  iron  will  be  found  to  be 
softer  and  weaker.  No  lustre  with  a  dark  and  mottled  color 
indicates  the  softest  and  weakest  of  the  ^ray  varieties. 

Cast-iron,  of  a  light-gray  color  and  high  metallic  lustre,  is 
usually  very  hard  and  tenacious.  As  the  color  approaches  to 
white,  and  as  the  metallic  changes  to  a  vitreous  lustre,  hard- 
ness and  brittleness  of  the  iron  become  more  marked ;  when 
the  extreme,  a  dull  or  grayish  white  color  with  a  very  high 
vitreous  lustre,  is  attaint,  Uieiron  is  of  the  hardest  and  most 
brittle  of  the  white  variety. 

70.  Test  of  its  Quality. — The  quality  of  cast-iron  may  be 
tested  by  strikino;  a  smart  stroke  with  a  hammer  on  the  edge 
of  a  casting,  if  the  blow  produces  a  slight  indentation, 
without  any  appearance  of  fracture,  the  iron  is  shown  to  be 
slightly  malleable,  and  therefore  of  a  good  quality ;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  the  edge  is  broken,  there  is  an  indication  of  brit- 
tleness in  the  material,  and  consequent  want  of  strength. 

71.  Strength. — ^The  strength  of  cast-iron  varies  with  its 
density,  and  the  density  depends  upon  the  temperature  of  tht 
metal  when  drawn  from  the  furnace,  the  rate  of  cooling,  the 
head  of  metal  under  which  the  casting  is  made,  and  the  bulk 
of  the  casting. 

From  the  many  causes  by  which  the  strength  of  iron  may 
be  influenced,  it  is  very  difficult  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  a 
casting  by  its  external  characters ;  however,  a  uniform  ap- 
pearance of  the  exterior  devoid  of  marked  ineoualities  of  sur- 
face, generally  indicates  uniform  strength ;  and  large  castings 
are  generally  proportionally  weaker  than  small  ones. 


WBOUGHT  OB  MALLEABLE  IBON. 

72.  Wrought,  or  Malleable  Iron,  in  its  perfect  condition, 
is  simply  ^pt^r^  iron. 

It  generally  falls  short  of  such  condition  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  on  account  of  die  presence  of  the  impurities  referred 
to  in  a  previous  paragraph.  It  contains  ordinarily  more  than 
one-quarter  of  one  per  cent,  of  carbon. 
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It  may  be  made  by  direct  reduction  of  the  ore,  but  it  is 
QBually  made  from  cast-iron  by  the  process  called  jpud- 

Wronght-iron  is  tough,  malleable,  ductile  and  infusible  in 
ordinary  furnaces.  At  a  white  heat  it  becomes  soft  enough 
to  take  any  shape  under  the  hammer,  and  admits  of  being 
welded.  In  order  to  weld  two  pieces  together,  each  surface 
should  be  fi'ee  from  oxide.  If  there  be  any  oxide  present,  it 
is  easily  removed  by  sprinkling  a  little  sand  or  dust  or  borax 
over  the  surfaces  to  be  joined ;  either  of  these  forms  with  the 
rust  a  fusible  compound,  which  is  readily  squeezed  out  by  the 
hammering  or  rolhng. 


Appearanoes  of  good  Wrought-iron. 

78.  The  fracture  of  good  wrought-iron  should  have  a  clear 
gray  color,  metallic  lustre,  and  a  fibrous  appearance.  A 
crystalline  structure  indicates,  as  a  rule,  defective  wrought- 
iron.  Blisters^  flawsj  and  cinder-holes  are  defects  due  to  Dad 
manufacture. 

Strength. — ^The  strength  of  wrought-iron  is  very  variable, 
as  it  depends  not  only  on  the  natural  qualities  of  the  metal, 
but  also  upon  the  care  bestowed  in  forging,  and  upon  the 

greater  or  less  compression  of  its  fibres  when  it  is  rolled  or 
ammered  into  bars. 

Forms. — ^The  principal  forms  in  which  wrought-iron  is 
sent  to  market  ai*e  Bar-iron,  Round-iron,  Hoop  and  Sheet- 
iron,  and  Wire. 

Bar-iron  comes  in  long  pieces  with  a  rectangular  cross- 
section,  generally  square,  and  is  designated  as  1  inch,  1^  inch, 
2  inch,  according  to  its  dimensions.  It  is  then  cut  and  worked 
into  any  shape  required. 

Bars  receive  various  other  forms  of  cross-section,  depend- 
ing upon  the  uses  that  are  to  be  made  of  them.  The  most 
common  fonns  are  the  T,  H,  I,  and  U  cross-sections,  called 
T-iron,  H-iron,  etc.,  from  their  general  resemblance  to  these 
letters,  and  one  whose  section  is  of  this  shape,  <— >,  called 
channel  iron.  The  section  like  an  inverted  U  is  frequently 
seen. 

Round  iron  comes  in  a  similar  form,  except  the  cross-sec- 
tion is  circular,  and  it  is  known,  in  the  same  way,  as  1  inch,  2 
inch,  etc. 

Hoop  and  Sheet-iron  are  modifications  of  bar-iron,  the 
thickness  being  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  width.  ^ 

Corrugated  iron  is  sheet^iron  of  a  modified  form,  by  which 
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its  stren^  ind  stiffness  are 
greatly  increased.  The  dit^ 
tance  between  the  corrn^ 
tions,  A  £,  (Fi^.  1.)  vaneSi 
Fig.  1.  beinff  8,  4,  or  6  inches ;  the 

depth,  B  0,  being  about  one- 
fourth  A  B. 

Iron  Wire. — ^The  various  sizes  of  wire  might  be  consid- 
ered as  small  sizes  of  round-iron,  distinguished  by  numbers 
depending  on  the  dimensions  of  cross-section,  except  that  wire 
is  arawn  through  circular  holes  in  a  metal  plate,  while  round- 
iron  is  roUedj  to  obtain  the  requisite  cross-sections. 

The  numbers  run  from  0  to  36  ;  No.  0  wire  has  a  diameter 
equal  to  one-third  of  an  inch,  and  No.  86  one  equal  to  .004 
01  an  inch;  the  other  numbers  being  contained  between 
these,  and  the  whole  series  being  known  as  the  Birmingham 
Wire  Gauge. 

A  series  in  which  the  numbers  run  from  0  to  40,  the  ex- 
tremes being  nearly  the  same  as  that  just  given,  is  sometimes 
nsed.    It  is  Known  as  the  American  Gauge. 


STEEL. 

74.  steel,  the  hardest  and  strongest  of  the  metals,  is  s 
chemical  combination  of  iron  and  carbon,  standing  between 
wrought  and  cast-iron. 

No  sharp  dividing  line  can  be  drawn  between  wrought-iron 
and  steel,  based  on  the  proportions  of  carbon  present  in  the 

{)roduct.  The  differences  in  their  physical  properties  are 
argely  due  to  the  process  of  manufacture.  Many  of  the 
properties  peculiar  to  wrought-iron  have  been  found  to  dis- 
appear upon  melting  the  iron,  showing  that  they  were  the  re- 
sult of  the  manipulation  to  which  the  iron  was  subjected. 

The  term  steely-iron,  or  semi-steel,  has  been  applied  wher 
the  compound  contains  less  than  0.5  per  cent,  of  carbon ; 
steel,  when  containing  more  than  this,  and  less  than  2  per 
cent. ;  but  when  2  per  cent,  or  more  is  present,  the  compound 
is  termed  cast-iron,  as  before  stated. 

75.  Steel  is  made  from  iron  by  various  processes,  which 
are  of  two  general  classes ;  the  one  in  which  carbon  is  added 
to  malleable  iron ;  the  other  in  which  a  part  of  the  carbon  is 
abstracted  from  cast-iron.  Like  iron,  steel  is  seldom  pure, 
but  contains  other  substances  which,  as  a  rule,  affect  it  mju- 
riously.  There  are,  however,  some  f  oreijgn  substances  which, 
introauced  into  the  mass  during  manuracture,  have  a  bene- 
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ficial  e£Fect  npon  the  steol  by  increasiD^  its  hardness  and 
tenacity  and  making  it  easier  to  forge  and  weld. 

76.  Steel,  used  for  building  purposes,  is  made  generally  by 
one  of  three  processes : 

1.  By  fusion  of  blister  steel  in  crucibles ;  as  cast-steel ; 

2.  By  blowing  air  through  melted  cast-iron ;  as  Bessemer 
iteel;  or — 

8.  By  fusion  of  cast-iron  on  the  open  hearth  of  a  rever- 
beratory  furnace,  and  adding  the  proper  (quantities  of  malle- 
able iron  or  scrap  steel ;  as  Siemens-Martm  steel. 

77.  The  different  kinds  of  steel  are  known  by  names  given 
them  either  from  their  mode  of  manufacture,  their  appear- 
ance, from  some  characteristic  constituent,  or  from  some  in- 
ventor's process;  such  are  Oerman-ateely  blister-steely  shear- 
steely  oast-steelj  tUted-steely  jpuddUd-stedy  grwrmUttedrSted^ 
JSessemer-stedy  etc. 

German-steel  is  produced  direct  from  certain  ores  of  iron, 
b^  burning  out  a  portion  of  the  carbon  in  the  cast-iron  ob- 
tained by  smelting  the  ore.  It  is  largely  manufactured  in 
Germany,  and  is  used  for  files  and  otner  tools.  It  is  also 
known  as  natural  steeL 

Blister-steel  is  made  by  a  process  known  as  ^^  cementationy^ 
which  produces  a  direct  combination  of  malleable  iron  and 
carbon.  The  bars,  after  being  converted  into  steel,  are  found 
covered  with  hlistersy  from  which  the  steel  takes  its  name.  It 
is  brittle,  and  its  fracture  presents  a  crystalline  appearance. 
It  sometimes  receives  the  name  of  bar-^eel. 

Shear-steel  is  made  by  putting  bars  of  blister-steel  to- 
gether, heating  and  welding  them  under  the  forge-hammer, 
or  between  rolls;  the  product  is  called  " Shear-steel,'* 
"Double,"  "Single,"  or  "Half,"  horn  the  number  of  times 
the  bars  have  been  welded  together.    It  is  used  for  tools. 

Cast-steel,  known  also  as  GruoibU^teely  is  made  by  break- 
ing blistered  steel  into  small  pieces,  and  melting  it  in  close 
crucibles,  from  which  it  is  poured  into  iron  moulds.  The 
resulting  ingot  is  then  rolled  or  hammered  into  bars. 

Its  fracture  is  of  a  silvery  color,  and  shows  a  fine,  homoge- 
neous, even,  and  close  grain.  It  is  very  brittle,  acquires  ex- 
treme hardness,  and  is  difiScult  to  weld  without  a  fiux. 

This  is  the  finest  kind  of  steel,  and  the  best  adapted  for 
most  purposes  in  the  arts ;  but,  from  its  expensiveness,  it  is 
not  much  used  in  building. 

Tilted-steel  is  made  from  blistered  steel  by  moderately 
heating  the  latter  and  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  a  tilt  or 
trip-hammer ;  by  this  means  the  tenacity  and  density  of  the 
steel  are  increased. 
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Puddled-steel  is  made  by  puddling  pig-iron,  and  stopping 
the  process  at  the  instant  when  the  proper  proportion  or  car- 
bon remains. 

Granulated-steel  is  made  by  allowing  the  melted  pig-iron 
to  fall  into  water,  so  that  it  forms  into  grains  or  small  lumps; 
the  latter  are  afterwards  treated  so  as  to  acquire  the  proper 
proportion  of  carbon,  and  are  then  melted  together. 

Bessemer-steel,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  inventor  of 
the  process,  is  made  by  direct  conversion  of  cast-iron  into 
steel.  This  conversion  is  effected  either  by  decarbonizing 
the  melted  cast-iron  until  only  enough  of  carbon  is  left  to 
make  the  required  kind  of  steel,  or,  by  removing  all  the  car- 
bon, and  then  adding  to  the  malleable  iron  remaining  in  the 
f  uniace  the  necessary  pi-oportion  of  carbon ;  the  resulting 
product  is  then  immediately  run  into  large  ingots. 

Siemens-Martin  steel  is  another  variety  of  steel  obtained 
directly  from  the  cast-iron,  and  takes  its  name  from  the  in- 
ventore  of  the  process.  In  this  process,  the  carbon  is  not 
removed  by  a  blast  of  atmospheric  air,  as  in  the  Bessemer 
process,  but  by  the  oxygen  of  the  iron  ore  or  iron  scales,  etc., 
the  oxygen  being  freed  as  a  gas  during  combustion. 

In  each  of  the  last  two  processes,  the  temperature  is  so 
great  as  to  melt  wrought-iron  with  ease. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  steel,  possessing  certain  character^ 
istics  peculiar  to  themselves  or  claimed  for  them,  but  whose 
process  of  manufacture  is  not  publicly  known. 

78.  Hardening  and  Tempering. — Steel  is  more  granular 
than  iron,  and  is  much  more  easily  melted,  but  the  great  dif- 
ference between  them  is  the  capability  of  the  steel  to  become 
extremely  hard  and  elastic  when  tempered.  The  quality  of 
the  steel  depends  in  a  great  measm^  on  tlie  operation  of  hard- 
ening and  tempering. 

It  is  hardened  by  being  heated  to  a  cherry-red  color,  and 
then  being  suddenly  cooled  by  being  plungea  into  some  cold 
liquid.  In  this  way  it  is  rendered  very  brittle,  and  so  hard 
as  to  resist  the  hardest  file.  To  give  elasticity,  it  is  tem- 
pered ;  tliis  is  done  by  heating  the  hardened  steel  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  and  cooling  it  quickly ;  the  different  degrees  of 
heat  will  depend  upon  the  use  to  which  the  steel  is  to  be  put. 

These  qualities  of  hardness  and  elasticity  iidapt  it  for  vari- 
ous uses,  for  which  neither  cast  nor  wrought-iron  would  be 
suitable. 

DtJBABiLrnr  ov  ibok  aih)  steel. 

79.  Constructions  in  these  metals  are,  like  those  in  wood, 
subject  to  the  same  general  conditions.    They  may  be  ex- 
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posed  to  the  air  in  a  dry  place,  or  in  a  damp  place,  be  kept 
alternately  wet  and  dry,  or  be  entirely  immersed  in  fresh  or 
salt  water. 

Their  exposure  to  the  air  or  moisture,  especially  if  an  acid 
be  present,  is  followed  by  rusting  which  proceeds  with 
rapidity  after  it  once  begins.  The  corrosion  is  more  rapid 
under  exposure  to  alternate  wetness  and  dryness  than  in 
either  of  the  other  cases. 

Cast-iron  is  usually  coated  with  a  film  of  graphite  and 
fen-ons  silicate,  produced  by  the  action  of  the  sand  of  the 
mould  on  the  melted  iron ;  this  film  is  very  durable,  and, 
if  not  injured,  the  casting  will  last  a  long  time  without 
rusting. 

Iron  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  vibration  rusts  less  rapidly 
than  in  a  state  of  rest. 

Iron  completely  imbedded  in  brick-work  or  masonry  is 
preserved  from  rust,  and  in  cathedrals  and  other  ancient 
Duildings  it  has  been  found  in  good  condition  after  six  hun- 
dred years.  In  these  cases  the  iron  was  probably  protected 
by  the  lime  in  the  mortar,  the  latter  being  a  good  pre- 
servative. 

The  rapid  deterioration  of  iron-work  when  exposed  to  the 
air  and  to  moisture  makes  its  protection,  so  as  to  increase  its 
durability,  a  matter  of  great  importance. 


PBOTEOnON  OP  IRON-WOEK. 

80.  The  ordinary  method,  used  to  protect  iron  from  rust, 
is  to  cover  its  surface  with  some  material  that  withstands  the 
action  of  the  air  and  moisture,  even  if  it  be  for  a  limited  time. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  methods : 

By  painting. — ^The  surface  of  the  iron  is  covered  with  a 
coat  of  paint.  Red  and  white  lead  paints,  ochreous  or  iron 
oxide  paints,  silicate  paints,  and  bituminous  paints,  all  are 
used.     For  this  purpose,  the  value  of  the  paint  depends 

freatly  upon  the  quality  of  the  oil  with  which  it  is  mixed, 
'he  painting  must  be  i^newed  from  time  to  time. 
By  japanning. — The  iron  being  placed  in  a  heated  cham- 
ber, or  furnace,  the  paint  is  there  applied,  and  is  to  some 
extent  absorbed  by  the  iron,  forming  over  it  a  hard,  smooth, 
varnish-like  coating. 

By  the  use  of  ooal-tar. — ^The  iron  is  painted  with  coal-tar 
alone  or  mixed  with  turpentine  or  other  substances ;  another 
method  consists  in  first  lieating  the  iron  to  about  600**  Fabr., 
and  then  boiling  it  in  the  coal-tar. 
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By  the  use  of  linseed  oil. — ^The  iion  is  heated,  and  the 
Borface  while  hot  is  smeared  over  with  cold  linseed-oiL 

Bj  galvanizing. — ^This  term,  ^^  galvanized  iron/'  is  ap- 
plied to  articles  of  iron  coated  with  zinc  The  iron,  being 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  free  from  scale,  is  dipped  into  a  bat£ 
of  melted  zinc,  and  becomes  perfectly  coated  with  it  This 
coating  protects  the  iron  from  direct  action  of  the  air  and 
moisture,  and  as  long  as  it  lasts  intact  the  iron  is  perfectly 
free  from  rusL 

OOFPBL 

81.  This  metal  possesses  great  durability  under  ordinal^ 
exposure  to  the  weather,  and  from  its  malleability  and  tena- 
cityis  easily  manufactured  into  thin  sheets  and  fine  wire. 

When  used  for  building  purposes,  its  principal  applicatioa 
is  in  roof-coTerings,  gutters,  and  leaders,  etc.  Its  great 
expense,  comparea  with  the  other  metals,  forms  the  diief 
objection  to  its  use. 

znvo. 

82.  This  metal  is  used  much  more  than  copper  in  building, 
as  it  is  much  cheaper  and  is  exceedingly  durable.  Though 
zinc  is  subject  to  oxidation,  the  oxide  does  not  scale  off  like 
that  of  iron,  but  forms  an  impervious  coatings  protecting  the 
metal  under  it  from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  thus  ren- 
dering the  use  of  paint  unnecessary. 

In  die  form  of  sheets,  it  can  be  easily  bent  into  any  required 
shape. 

The  expansion  and  contraction  caused  by  yariations  of  tem- 
perature are  greater  for  zinc  than  iron,  and  when  zinc  is  used 
lor  roof -coverings,  particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  seeing 
that  plenty  oiplay  is  allowed  in  the  laps. 

Zino,  before  it  is  made  into  sheets  or  other  forms,  is  called 

TDX. 

83.  This  metal  is  only  used,  in  building,  as  a  coating  for 
sheet-iron  or  sheet-copper,  protecting  their  surfaces  from 
oxidation. 


84.  This  metal  was  at  one  time  much  used  for  roof -coyer- 
lining  of  tanks,  etc.    It  if  now  almost  entirely  supers 


in^,  Immg  oi  tauKS,  etc. 
ieaed  by  the  other  metals. 
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It  possesses  dnrability,  but  is  wanting  in  tenacity ;  this 
requires  the  use  of  thick  sheets,  which  increase  both  the 
expense  and  the  weight  of  the  construction. 


ALLOYS. 

85.  An  alloy  is  a  compound  of  two  or  more  metals, 
mixed  while  in  a  melted  state.  Bronze,  gun-metal,  bell- 
metal,  brass,  pe-wter,  and  the  various  solders  are  some 
of  the  alloys  that  have  a  limited  application  to  building  pur- 
poees. 


CHAPTER  rV". 

UNITING  MATERIAIiS. 

86.  Structures  composed  of  wood  and  iron  have  their  dif- 
ferent portions  united  principally  by  means  of  straps  and 
pins  made  of  solid  materials;  in  some  cases,  especially  in 
the  smaller  structures,  a  cementing  material  is  used,  as  glue, 
etc. 

The  use  of  straps,  pins,  and  like  methods  of  fastenings 
will  be  described  under  the  head  of  Framing. 

Structures  composed  of  stone  have  their  diflPerent  portions 
united  principally  by  cementing  materials,  as  limes,  oementSi 
mortars,  etc 

OLX7B. 

67.  Olue  is  a  hard,  brittle,  brownish  product  obtained  by 
boiling  to  a  jelly  the  skins,  hoofs,  and  otner  gelatinous  parts 
of  animals,  and  then  straining  and  drying  it 

When  gently  heated  with  water,  it  oecomes  viscid  and 
tenacious,  and  is  used  as  a  uniting  material.  Although  pos- 
■essing  considerable  tenacity,  it  is  so  readily  impaired  by 
moisture  that  it  is  seldom  used  in  engineering  constructions, 
except  for  Jolnez's  work. 
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LIMSS. 

88.  If  a  limestone  be  calcined,  the  carbonic  acid  will  be 
driven  off  in  the  pi*oce88,  and  the  substance  obtained  is  gen- 
erally known  as  lime. 

This  product  will  vary  in  its  qualities,  depending  on  the 
amount  and  quality  of  the  impurities  of  the  limestone.  As 
a  building  material,  the  products  are  divided  into  three  prin- 
cipal classes : 

1.  Ck>minon  or  fkt  lime. 

^.  Hydra\ilio  lime. 

3.  Hydraulio  cement. 

Common  lime  is  sometimes  called  air-lime,  because  a  paste 
made  from  it  with  water  will  harden  only  in  the  air. 

Hydraulic  lime  and  cement  are  also  called  water  limes 
and  cements,  because  a  paste  made  from  either  of  them 
with  water  has  the  valuable  property  of  hardening  under 
water. 

The  principal  use  of  the  limes  and  cements  in  the  engineer's 
art  is  as  an  ingredient  in  the  mortars  and  conci-etes. 

Varieties  of  Limestone. 

89.  The  majority  of  limestones  used  for  calcination  are 
not  pure  carbonates,  but  contain  various  other  substances,  the 
principal  of  which  are  silica,  alumina,  magnesia,  etc. 

If  these  impurities  be  present  in  sufficiently  lar^  quan- 
tities, the  limestone  will  yield  on  calcination  a  product  pos- 
sessing hydraulic  propertiea 

Limestones  may  therefore  be  divided  into  two  (Jasseu,  or- 
dinary and  hydraulic,  according  as  the  product  obtained  by 
calcination  does  or  does  not  possess  hydraulic  properties. 

90.  Ordinary  Umestone. — A  limestone  which  does  not 
contain  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  these  impurities,  produces 
common  lime  when  calcined.  White  chalk,  and  statuary 
marble,  are  specimens  of  pure  limestone. 

91.  Hydraulic  Limestones. — ^Limestones  containing  more 
than  ten  per  cent  of  these  impurities  are  called  hydraulic 
limestones,  because  they  produce,  when  properly  calcined,  a 
lime  having  hydraulic  properties. 
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The  hydraulic  limeetones  are  subdivided  into  silloious, 
argillaceous,  magnesian  and  argillo-magnesian,  according 
to  the  natui<e  of  the  predominating  impurity  present  in  the 
Btone. 

Physical  Gharaotera  cmd  TssU  of  Hydraulic  limestones. 

92.  The  simple  external  characters  of  a  limestone,  as  color, 
texture,  fracture,  and  taste,  are  insufficient  to  enable  a  person 
to  decide  whether  it  belongs  to  the  hydraulic  class. 

Limestones  are  generally  of  some  shade  of  drab  or  of  gray, 
or  of  a  dark  grayish  blue ;  have  a  compact  texture,  even  or 
conchoidal  fracture,  a  clayey  or  earthy  smell  and  taste.  Al- 
though the  hydraulic  limestones  are  usually  colored,  still  the 
stone  may  happen  to  be  white,  from  the  combination  of  lime 
with  a  pure  clay. 

The  aifficulty  of  pronouncing  upon  the  class  to  which  a 
limestone  belongs  renders  necessary  a  resort  to  chemical 
analysis  and  experiment. 

To  make  a  complete  chemical  analysis  of  a  limestone  re- 
quires more  skill  in  chemical  manipulations  than  engineers 
usually  possess ;  but  a  person  who  has  the  ordinary  element- 
ary knowledge  of  chemistry  can  ascertain  the  quantity  of 
clay  or  of  magnesia  contained  in  a  limestone,  and  (know- 
ing this)  can  pronounce,  with  tolerable  certainty,  as  to  the 
probabilities  of  its  possessing  hydraulic  properties  after  cal- 
cination. 

Having  from  the  proportions  ascertained  that  the  stone  will 
probably  furnish  a  lime  with  hydraulic  properties,  a  sample 
of  it  should  be  submitted  to  experiment.  The  only  apparatus 
required  for  this  purpose  is  a  crucible  that  will  hold  about  a 
pint,  and  a  mortar  and  pestle.  The  bottom  as  well  as  the  top 
or  cover  of  the  crucible  should  be  perforated  to  give  an  up- 
ward current  of  air  and  allow  the  carbonic  acid  to  escape. 
The  stone  to  be  tested  is  broken  into  pieces  as  nearly  the 
same  size  as  possible,  not  exceedingthree-fourths  of  an  inch 
cube,  and  placed  in  the  crucible.  When  more  than  one  speci- 
men is  to  be  tried,  and  a  comparison  between  them  made, 
there  should  be  several  crncibles.  Access  being  had  to  an 
anthracite  coal-fire  in  an  open  grate,  or  to  any  other  bieady 
fire,  the  crucibles  are  embedded  m  and  covered  with  glowing  . 
ooals,  so  that  the  top  and  bottom  portions  of  their  contents 
will  attain  simultaneously  a  bright- red  heat,  each  crucible 
containing  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  quantity  of  stone. 
If  there  be  only  one  crucible,  two  or  three  of  the  fragments 
are    removed   in   forty-five   minutes    after    the   stone    ha? 
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reached  a  red  heat ;  in  forty-five  minntee  afterwards  two  or 
three  more  are  taken  ont,  and  this  repeated  for  f oar  and  a 
half  and  perhaps  six  honrs,  which  time  will  be  sufficient  to 
expel  all  me  carbonic  acid.  If  there  be  several  cmcible6| 
they  themselves  may  be  removed  in  the  same  order.  By  this 
means  we  will  have  some  samples  of  the  stone  that  are  bnmt 
too  mnch,  some  not  enough,  and  some  of  a  class  between 
them. 

The  specimen,  if  a  cement,  will  not  slake  when  sprinkled 
with  water.  By  reducing  it  to  a  powder  in  the  mortar,  mix- 
ing it  to  a  stiff  paste  with  water,  immersing  it  in  fresh  or  salt 
water,  and  noting  the  time  of  setting  and  me  degree  of  hard- 
ness it  attains,  an  approximate  value  of  the  cement  may  be 
obtained. 

Oalolnatloii  of  Umestones. 

93.  As  the  object  in  burning  limestone  is  to  drive  off  the 
water  and  carbonic  acid  from  the  limestone,  many  devices 
have  been  used  to  effect  it  A  pile  of  logs  burning  in  the 
open  air,  on  which  the  limestone  or  oyster-shells  are  thrown, 
has  been  freauently  used  to  obtain  common  lime.  It  is,  how- 
ever, generally  manufactured  by  burning  the  limestone  in  a 
kiln  suitably  constructed  for  the  purpose. 

94.  Kilns  are  divided  into  two  classes :  Ist^  the  intennit- 
tent  kilns,  or  those  in  which  the  fuel  is  all  at  the  bottom, 
and  the  limestone  built  up  over  it;  and,  2d,  the  perpetual 
or  draw  kiln,  in  which  the  fuel  and  the  limestone  are 
placed  in  the  kiln  in  alternate  layers.  The  fuel  used  is 
either  wood  or  coal.  In  the  first  class  one  charge  of  lime  is 
burned  at  a  time,  and,  when  one  burning  is  complete,  the  kiln 
is  completely  cleared  out  previous  to  a  second  ;  while  in  the 
latter  class  fresh  layers  or  fuel  and  limestone  are  added  at 
the  top  as  the  lime  is  drawn  out  at  the  bottom. 

Tlie  shapes  given  to  the  interiors  of  kilns  are  very  different 
The  object  sought  is  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  uniform 
heat  with  the  smallest  expenditure  of  fuel,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose thick  walls  are  necessary  to  prevent  loss  of  heat  by  radi- 
ation. 

96.  Intermittent  Kilns. — ^The  simplest  form  of  kiln  is 
that  represented  in  Fig  2,  in  which  wood  is  used  for  fuel.  It 
has  a  circular  horizontal  cross-section,  and  is  made  of  ham- 
mered limestone  without  mortar. 

The  cut  represents  a  vertical  section  through  the  axis  and 
arched  entrance  conmiunicating  with  the  interior  of  a  kiln 
for  burning  lime  with  wood ;  CyOyOy  Ivkrgd  pieces  of  limestone 
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forming  the  arch  apon  which  the  mass  of  limestone  rests ;  A, 
arched  entrance  communicating  with  the  interior. 


Fig.  2. 


It  is  nsnally  placed  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  so  that  the  top 
may  be  accessible  for  charging  the  kiln. 

The  largest  pieces  of  the  limestone  to  be  burned  are 
formed  into  an  arch,  Oy  c,  o,  and  above  this  the  kiln  is  filled 
by  throwing  the  stone  in  loosely  from  the  top,  the  largest 
stones  firat  and  smaller  ones  afterwards,  heaping  them  up,  as 
shown  in  the  figure.  The  fuel  is  supphed  through  the 
arched  entrance,  A. 

The  circular  seems  the  most  suitable  form  for  the  horizon- 
tal sections  of  a  kiln,  both  for  strength  and  for  economy  of 
heat.  Were  the  section  the  same  throughout,  or  the  form  of 
the  interior  of  the  kiln  cylindrical,  the  strata  of  stone,  above 
a  certain  point,  would  be  very  imperfectly  burned  when  the 
lower  strata  were  calcined  just  enough,  owing  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  inflamed  gases  arising  from  the  combustion 
are  cooled  by  coming  into  contact  with  the  stone.  To  pn> 
cure,  Hierefore,  a  temperature  which  shall  be  nearly  uniform 
throu^hoat  the  heated  mass,  the  horizontal  sections  of  the 
kiln  uiould  gradually  decrease  from  the  point  where  the 
flame  rises,  which  is  near  the  top  of  the  dome  of  broken 
stone,  to  the  top  of  the  kiln.  This  cont^ction  of  the  hori- 
lontal  section  from  the  bottom  upward  should  not  be  made 
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too  rapidlj,  «9  the  draught  would  be  thereby  inpred  and  the 
capacity  of  the  kiln  too  mach  diminished ;  and  in  no  case 
should  the  area  of  the  top  opening  be  less  than  about  one- 
fourth  the  area  of  the  section  taken  near  the  top  of  the  dome. 
The  proportions  between  the  height  and  mean  horizontal  sec- 
tion will  depend  on -the  texture  of  the  stone,  the  size  of  the 
fragments  mto  which  it  is  broken  for  burning,  and  the 
greater  or  less  ease  with  which  it  vitrifies. 

A  better  kiln  than  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  2  will  be  obtained 
by  giving  an  ovoidal  shape  to  the  interior,  lining  it  with  fire- 
brick, substituting  for  the  arch  of  limestones  a  brick  ardi 
with  openings  to  admit  a  free  circulation  of  air,  so  as  to 
secure  the  necessary  draught,  and  arranging  it  with  a  fire- 
grate. 

The  management  of  the  burning  is  a  matter  of  experience. 
For  the  first  eight  or  ten  hours  the  fire  should  be  carefully 
regulated,  in  order  to  bring  the  stone  gradually  to  a  red  heat. 
By  applying  a  high  heat  at  first,  or  by  any  sudden  increase 
or  it  before  the  mass  has  reached  a  nearly  uniform  tempera- 
ture, the  stone  is  apt  to  shiver,  and  to  choke  the  kiln  by  stop- 
ping the  voids  between  the  courses  of  stone  which  form  the 
dome.  After  the  stone  is  brought  to  a  red  heat,  the  supply 
of  fuel  should  be  uniform  until  the  end  of  the  calcination. 
Complete  calcination  is  generally  indicated  by  the  diminu- 
tion which  gradually  takes  place  in  the  mass,  and  which,  at 
this  sta^,  18  about  one-sixth  of  the  primitive  volume ;  by 
the  broKcn  appearance  of  the  stone  wnich  forms  the  dome, 
and  by  the  interetices  being  choked  up  with  fragments  of 
the  burnt  stone;  and  by  the  ease  with  which  an  iron 
bar  may  be  forced  down  through  the  burnt  stone  in  the 
kiln.  When  these  indications  of  complete  calcination  are 
observed,  the  kiln  should  be  closed  for  ten  or  twelve  hours 
to  confine  the  heat  and  finish  the  burning  of  tlie  upper 
strata. 

The  defects  of  the  intermittent  kilns  are  the  great  waste 
of  fuel,  and  that  the  stone  nearest  the  fire  is  liable  to 
be  injured  by  over-burning  before  the  top  portions  are  burnt 
enough. 

96.  Perpetual  Kilns. — ^Perpetual  kilns  are  intended  to 
remedy  these  defects,  especially  the  waste  of  heat.  A  Biznple 
form  of  a  kiln  of  this  class  is  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  4.  The 
interior  is  an  inverted  frustum  of  a  cone  from  five  to  five 
and  a  half  feet  in  diameter  at  bottom,  and  nine  or  ten  at 
top,  and  thirteen  or  fourteen  high.  It  is  arranged  with 
three  arched  entrances,  a,  a,  a^  for  drawing  the  lime,  and  they 
are  arranged  with  doi>rs  for  regulating  the  draught 
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f^itr.  8  represents  a  horizontal  section  made  near  the  base, 
and  Fig.  4,  a  vertical  section  on  A  B,  through  the  axis  ox 
the  kiln. 


Fia.  8. 


Fia.  4. 


These  kilns  are  arranged  for  bnming  by  first  placing  a 
layer  of  light  wood  at  the  bottom,  then  a  layer  of  coal,  and 
then  a  layer  of  limestone.  Layers  of  coal  and  limestone 
follow  alternately  until  the  kiln  is  filled.  The  lower  layer  is 
ignited,  and  as  the  burnt  mass  settles  down,  and  the  lime 
near  the  bottom  is  suflSciently  burnt,  the  drawing  com- 
mences. 

Wood  is  not  as  convenient  a  fuel  as  coal  for  this  kiln,  the 
principal  objections  being  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the 
pieces  always  the  same  size  and  of  distnbuting  it  uniformly 
in  the  layers. 

The  perpetual  kiln  is  more  economical  than  the  intermit- 
tent in  the  use  of  fuel,  but  requires  more  skill  and  caution 
in  its  management. 

The  perpetual  kiln  invented  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Page,  of  Eoches- 
ter,  N.  Y.,  is  extensively  used  in  the  western  part  of  New 
York  and  in  Maine.  It  is  known  as  a  perpetual  flame 
or  flimaoe  kiln,  is  arranged  for  either  wood  or  coal,  anthra- 
cite or  bituminous,  and  avoids  the  defects  arising  from  mix* 
inff  the  fuel  and  stone  together. 

The  foregoing  are  types  of  the  kilns  used  for  burning  lime- 
stones, whether  the  product  is  to  be  common  lime  or  hydrau- 
lic cement.  The  perpetual  kiln  is  generally  used  for  burning 
limestone  for  cement. 

Figures  5  and  6  represent  vertical  sections  through  the 
axis  of  the  kilii  and  draw-pit  of  the  ordinary  perpetual 
kilns  used  in  the  United  States  for  burning  lime-stone  for 
cement 

Fig.  5  represents  the  section  of  the  kiln  used  in  Maryland 
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and  Yir^ia;  and  Fig.  6  of  thoee  preferred  in  New  YoA 
and  Ohio. 


Fio.  6. 


Fia.O* 


97.  The  great  object  of  a  kiln  is  to  give  a  cement  of  good 
and  homogeneous  quality  with  economy  of  f  ueL  This  uni- 
formity or  product  is  not  obtained  from  either  the  intermit- 
tent or  perpetual  kilns  ordinarily  used ;  some  of  the  stone 
being  over-burnt,  while  other  portions,  usuallv  the  lai^^est 
fragments,  are  under-burnt,  in  some  cases  partly  raw  inside. 
Bofli  over  and  under-burnt  pieces  are  difficult  to  reduce  to 
powder,  and  materiallv  affect  the  quality  of  the  cement  It 
IS  very  evident  that  dissimilar  stones  should  not  be  burned 
together  in  the  same  kiln. 

Y  arious  kilns  have  been  devised  to  remedy  all  defects,  and 
still  be  economical  of  fuel.  The  perpetual  flame  or  furnace 
kiln  of  Page,  before  named,  and  tne  annular  or  ring  kihii  of 
which  the  Hoffman  is  a  type,  are  noted  examples. 


Products  of  Calcination  of  Umestoneti. 

98.  The  products  obtained  by  calcination  have  been  divid- 
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ed  into  common  lime,  hydraulic  lime,  and  hydraulic 
cement. 

>  GOHMON  UMK 

99.  Ume,  common  lime,  air-lime,  quick-lime,  caustic 
lime  (synonymous  terms)  is  a  calcium  monoxide,  produced 
whenever  any  variety  of  pure  or  nearly  pure  limestone  is 
calcined  with  a  heat  of  sufiScient  intensity  and  duration  to 
expel  the  carbonic  acid  [carbon  dioodde].  It  is  amoi*phous, 
inrusible,  somewhat  spongy,  highly  caustic,  has  a  specific 
CTavity  of  2.8,  and  possesses  great  avidity  for  water.  On 
being  mixed  with  an  equivalent  of  water,  the  water  is  rapidly 
absorbed  with  evolution  of  great  heat ;  the  lime  swells,  bursts 
into  pieces,  and  finallv  crumbles  into  a  fine  white  powder,  of 
which  the  volume  is  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  htdf 
times  that  of  its  original  bulk.  In  this  condition  the  lime  is 
said  to  be  slaked  and  ready  for  use  in  making  mortar. 

The  limestones  which  furnish  the  lime  of  commerce  are 
seldom  pure,  the  impurities  amounting  sometimes  to  nearly 
ten  per  cent.  The  purer  the  limestone,  the  larger  is  the  in- 
crease of  volume  or  the  growth  of  the  lime  in  daking,  and 
the  more  unctuous  to  the  sight  and  touch  is  the  paste  made 
therefrom.  For  this  reason  the  limes  made  from  the  purer 
stones  are  often  called  fat  or  rich  limes,  as  distinguished 
from  those  known  as  poor  or  meagre  limes,  and  which  are 
made  from  stones  containing  considerable  impurity. 

The  poor  limes  are  seldom  reduced  to  an  impalpable,  ho- 
mogeneous powder  by  slaking,  and  are  characterized  by  less 
grovoik.  They  yield  a  thin  paste,  and  are  principally  used 
as  fertilizers.  If  it  be  necessarv  to  use  them  for  building 
purposes,  they  should  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  by  grind- 
mg ;  however,  they  should  never  be  used  ii  it  be  possible  to 
avoid  so  doing. 

HTDSAULIO  IJME8. 

100.  These  occupy  an  intermediate  place  between  the  com- 
mon limes  and  the  hydraulic  cements.  They  are  obtained  by 
calcining  limestones  in  which  the  impurities,  silica,  alumina, 
magnesia,  etc.,  range  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  When 
ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  impurity  is  chiefly  clay,  and  is 
homogeneously  mixed  with  the  carbonate  of  lime,  the  stones 
are  known  as  argillaceous  hydraulic  limestones;  and  when 
this  proportion  of  impurity  is  chiefly  of  silica,  they  are  called 
BilidouB  hydraulic  limestones. 
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Hydranlic  lime,  npon  being  mixed  with  water,  fdakee  mora 
slowly  than  the  meagre  limes,  snffers  a  slight  elevation  of  tem^ 
perature  accompanied  by  little  or  no  vapor,  and  an  increase 
of  volume  rarely  exceeding  one-third  of  its  original  balk.  A 
paste  made  from  this  lime  after  it  has  been  slaked,  hardens 
onder  water. 

It  is  not  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  nor  is  it  known 
if  there  be  in  the  United  States  any  deposits  of  the  ai^Ula- 
oeoos  hydranlic  limestones  capable  or  furnishing  good  hyarao- 
lie  lime. 

Hydraulic  lime,  made  from  the  argillaceous  limestone,  is 
manufactured  in  several  localities  in  France,  notably  at  Seilley, 
«^bout  seventy  miles  from  Paris. 

The  best  tvpe  of  hydraulic  lime  from  the  silicious  lime- 
stone is  that  known  as  the  hydraulio  lime  of  Tell,  from  the 
quarries  of  Teil  on  the  Shone,  Department  of  Ard&che,  Franca 


HTDSATJLIO  CEMENT. 

101.  If  the  limestone  contain  more  than  20  per  cent,  and 
less  than  40  of  the  imparities  before  named,  the  product  ob- 
tained by  calcination  is  an  hydraulic  cement. 

Hydraulic  cement  will  not  slake,  and  a  paste  made  from  it 
with  water  will  harden  or  set  under  water.  The  rapidity  of 
setting  and  the  degree  of  hardness  will  vary  with  the  homo- 
geneous character  of  the  stone,  the  proportions  into  which  the 
clay  and  lime  enter,  and  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the 
burning. 

The  effect  of  heat  on  limenstones  varies  with  the  constituent 
elements  of  the  stone.  The  pare  limestones,  and  those  in 
which  the  only  impurity  is  not  more  than  22  per  cent  of 
clay,  will  stand  a  high  degree  of  temperature,  losing  their 
carboaic  acid  and  water  without  fusing,  wnile  the  others  become 
more  or  lf«3  vitrified  when  the  temperature  much  exceeds  a 
red  heat. 

102.  Theie  are  two  general  classes  of  hydraulic  cements, 
the  slow  and  the  quick  setting. 

If  the  limestone  contain  at  least  20,  and  not  more  than  22 

Eer  cent  of  clay,  and  is  burned  at  high  heat,  the  product  is  a 
eavy,  slow-setting  cement. 

If  there  be  from  27  to  30  per  cent,  of  clay,  and  even  as 
high  as  85  in  some  cases,  and  the  burning  be  moderate,  the 
result  is  a  light,  quick-setting  cement. 

The  stone  that  might,  with  proper  burning,  have  yielded  a 
slow-setting  cement,  will,  if  burned  at  a  moderate  heat,  pro* 
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daoe  a  ligbt,  qmck-setting  cement  The  Eoman  cement,  that 
of  YasBY,  and  the  hydraulic  cements  ordinarily  made  in  the 
United  States,  are  examples  of  the  quick-setting  class. 

The  proportion  existmg  between  the  impurities  and  the 
lime  exercises  a  controlling  influence  on  the  properties  of  the 
hydraulic  cements,  and,  "vnien  the  proportion  ox  lime  is  less 
than  40  per  cent.,  the  stone  will,  upon  calcination,  produce 
neither  hme,  hydraulic  lime,  nor  hydraulic  cement. 

FOZZUOLANAB. 

103.  If  clay  be  present  in  excess  in  the  limestone,  the  prod- 
uct obtained  by  calcination  is  known  as  oaloareous  poz- 
2niolana,  and  when  there  is  10  per  cent  of  lime  or  less,  simply 
poaszuolana. 

Po2s»uoUma^  which  ^ves  the  name  to  this  class,  is  a  kind 
of  tufa,  of  volcanic  origin,  containing  about  9  per  cent  of  lime, 
45  of  silica,  15  of  alumina,  and  the  rest  of  other  impurities, 
and  is  found  pear  Bome,  in  Italy. 

It  was  originally  discovered  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Yesuvius, 
near  the  village  oi  Pozzuoli,  whence  its  name. 

It  sometimes  exists  in  a  coherent  form,  but  more  frequently 
in  powder  of  coarse,  sharp,  and  angular  grains,  generally 
brown  in  color,  running  to  reddish.  If  lime  be  added  to 
aapply  the  deficiency,  hydraulic  properties  can  be  imparted 
to  the  mortar  made  from  it.  This  fact  has  been  known  for 
centuries,  and  Yitruvius  and  Pliny  both  speak  of  its  high 
qualities  and  its  use  by  the  Romans  in  the  marine  construc- 
tions of  their  time. 

104.  ArUfidal  Pozzuolanaa. — They  may  be  prepared  by 
grinding  well-burnt  bricks  to  powder,  or  by  burning  brick- 
elay  ana  grinding  it 

Trass  or  Terras. 

105.  This  substance  resembles  pozzuolana,  is  used  in  the 
same  manner,  and  possesses  the  same  properties.  It  is  used 
in  Holland,  being  jjrincipally  obtained  from  Bonn  and  An- 
demach,  on  the  Shine,  below  Coblentz.  If  any  deposits  exist 
in  the  United  States,  they  are  not  known. 

ICANUFACrUBE  OF  LDCES  AND  CEMENTS. 

106.  Common  lime  is  obtained,  as  already  stated,  by  the  cal- 
cination of  limestones,  in  which  there  is  less  than  ten  per  cent 
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of  impuritieB;  the  limeBtone  is  burnt  in  kilns,  and  in  the 
manner  already  described. 


Maniifkoture  of  Hydraulic  Umefl. 

107.  Hydraulic  lime  is  not  manufactured  in  the  TJnited 
States. 

In  France  it  is  made  by  burning  the  stone  in  a  suitable 
kiln  at  a  heat  sufficient  to  arive  off  vie  carbonic  acid.  While 
sdll  warm  from  the  kiln,  the  stone  is  sprinkled  with  from  15 
to  20  per  cent,  of  its  own  weight  of  water,  care  being  taken 
not  to  use  enough  to  convert  any  portion  of  it  into  paste. 
The  slaking  soon  begins,  and  the  stone  falls  to  pieces.  The 
mass  in  then  thrown  together  in  large  heaps,  and  left  nndis- 
turbed  for  six  or  eight  days.  It  is  Uien  screened  with  sieves 
of  25  to  30  fine  wires  to  the  lineal  inch. 

The  portion  which  passes  the  screen  is  hydraulic  lime. 


Manufhoture  of  Hydraulic  Cements. 

108.  The  hydraulic  cements  produced  at  a  low  heat  are 
light  in  weight  and  quick-setting,  and  the  mortars  and  con- 
cretes made  from  them  never  attain  the  strength  and  hard- 
ness of  those  made  from  the  heavy  and  slow-setting  cements 
produced  by  burning  with  heat  of  great  intensity  and  duration. 

HydraniUo  Oementa  from  ArgSlaoeous  Limettanm^ 

109.  Heavy,  Slo^^-Betting  Cements. --The  best  example 
of  this  class  is  the  Portland  cement,  which  is  made  from 
argillaceous  limestones,  containing  from  20  to  22  per  cent 
of  clay,  or  from  an  artificial  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime 
and  clay  in  similar  proportions.  Nineteen-twentieths  of  all 
the  Portland  cement  of  we  present  day  is  artificiaL  It  is  manu- 
factured extensively  throughout  Europe,  either  by  the  "^et 
prooeas,  as  in  England,  or  the  dry  process,  as  in  Germany. 


The  Wet  Prooesa. 

110.  The  "wet  prooess,  as  practised  by  the  works  near 
London,  is  as  follows :  The  carbonate  of  lime  is  furnished  by  the 
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dialks,  and  the  cla^  is  from  the  shores  of  the  Medwaj  and 
Tliamea  and  adjoining  marshes;  both  the  chalk  and  clay  are 
practically  pnre. 

First  The  clay  and  chalk  in  the  proper  proportions,  about 
one  to  three  by  weight,  are  mixed  together  m  acircalar  wash- 
mill,  so  arranged  as  to  thoroughly  pulverize  the  chalk  and 
convert  the  whole  into  a  semi-naid  paste. 

Second.  When  the  thorough  mixture  is  effected,  the  liquid, 
resembling  whitewash  in  appearance,  is  drawn  off  into  reser- 
Toirs,  where  it  is  left  to  settle.  The  heavier  material,  or  raw 
eementy  settles  to  the  bottom,  and  then  the  surplus  water  which 
is  clear  is  removed.  Samples  are  taken  from  the  reservoirs 
from  time  to  time  and  tested.  If  any  error  be  discovered  in 
the  proportions,  it  is  corrected. 

Third.  When  by  evaporation  the  mixture  has  attained  the 
consistency  of  hard  butter  or  stiff  clay,  it  is  removed  from  the 
reservoirs  to  rooms  artificially  heated,  and  is  spread  out  for 
further  drying. 

Fourth.  After  it  has  dried  sufficiently,  it  is  burned  in  suit- 
able kilns  at  a  white  heat,  just  below  the  point  of  vitrifaction. 

Fifth.  The  product  is  then  ground  between  ordinary  mill- 
stones to  a  powder  of  the  necessary  fineness.  It  is  then  ready 
for  nsa 

The  Dry  Process. 

111.  The  dry  process,  as  practised  in  Germany,  is  as  fol 
lows :  The  carbonate  of  lime  and  clay  are  first  kiln-dried  at  the 
temperature  of  212^  Fahr.,  then  mixed  together  in  the  proper 
proportions,  between  20  and  23  per  cent,  of  clay  to  between 
80  and  77  per  cent,  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  and  reduced  to 
a  fine  powder.  This  powder  is  then  made  into  a  stiff  paste, 
and  then  into  blocks  about  the  size  of  bricks.  These  bricks 
are  dried  and  then  burnt  at  a  high  heat  in  a  kiln,  and  then 
ground  to  powder  as  in  the  preceding  case. 

112.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  pulverize  the  materials,  either 
wet  or  dry,  mix  them,  and  then  grind  the  burnt  stone  to  a 
powder.  The  difficult  part  is  Die  proper  application  and 
management  of  the  heat  in  burning.  The  mysterious  con- 
version which  takes  place  in  the  kiln  under  a  neat  of  suffi- 
cient intensity  to  make  glass,  is  to  some  extent  beyond  our  con- 
trol, and  to  a  great  extent  beyond  our  knowledge. 

In  whatever  manner  apparently  homogeneous  limestones 
may  be  exposed  to  burning  at  a  high  temperature,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  avoid  the  vitrifaction  of  some  layers  containing  sd 
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excess  of  silica,  and  to  prevent  others  not  having  enoogh  clay 
from  producing  cements  having  lime  in  excess.  For  mis  rea- 
son an  artificial  mixture  of  clay  and  carbonate  of  lime  is  gen- 
erally  relied  upon  for  Portland  cement. 

The  superior  quality  of  Portland  cement  appears  to  depend 
greatly  upon  the  presence  of  the  double  silioate  of  lime  and 
aluailna,  which  is  formed  only  at  a  high  heat. 

If  an  argillaceous  limestone  does  not  contain  at  least  20 
per  cent,  of  clay,  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  in  excess,  and  the 
high  heat  necessary  to  produce  a  heavy,  slow-setting  cement 
faHs  to  produce  the  semi-fusion  which  is  the  characteristic 
of  such  a  cement. 

113.  Lights  Quiok-Settiiig  Cements. — If  the  limestone 
contain  more  than  23  ^er  cent  of  clay,  as  great  as  80  per  cent 
and  exceptionally  as  high  as  35  per  cent.,  and  the  calcination 
be  kept  below  the  point  of  vitriraction,  it  will  yield  a  light, 
quick-setting  cement  The  result  appears  to  be  silioate  and 
aluminate  of  lime  with  uncombincd  clay,  but  more  especially 
silica,  which,  bein^  inert,  adulterates  ana  injures  the  cement 

A  cement  of  this  kind  sets  quickly  under  water,  but  is  far 
inferior  to  the  Portland  cement  in  hardness  and  final  strength. 
Those  of  Yassy,  Grenoble,  etc.,  in  France,  and  the  English 
and  French  Soman  cements  made  from  nodules  of  septaria, 
belon|^  to  this  class. 

This  kind  of  cement  may  be  made  artificially,  and  was 

Juite  extensively  used  before  the  superior  quabties  oi  the 
^ortland  cement  were  known. 

If  the  limestone  contain  more  than  28  per  cent  of  clay  ho- 
mogeneously distributed  through  the  mass,  and  is  burnt  with 
a  heat  of  great  intensity  and  duration,  similar  to  that  required 
to  produce  Portland  cement,  it  generally  fuses  into  a  species 
of  slag  or  glass,  and  is  worthless  as  a  cement. 

SydravUo  Cements  Jrom  ArffOlo-McLgrienan  Idmeetanm. 

114.  The  natural  hydraulic  cements  of  the  United  States 
are  made  from  die  limestones  whose  principal  ingredients 
are  carbonat:e  of  lime,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  clay. 

The  usual  process  of  manufacture  is  to  break  the  stone  into 

Eieces  not  exceeding  twelve  or  fifteen  pounds  in  weight,  and 
urn  them  in  an  ordinary  kiln,  either  intermittent  or  perpet- 
ual, the  latter  being  generally  used  when  coal  is  the  fuel 
After  being  burnt,  the  fragments  are  crushed  by  suitable 
machinery,  and  then  reduced  to  a  powder  by  grinding.  Thff 
powder  is  then  packed  in  barrels  and  sent  to  market 
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Those  limeetones  cannot  be  burned  with  the  Intensity  and 
duration  of  heat  necessary  to  make  Portland  cement,  without 
fusing  into  a  slag  destitute  of  hydraulic  properties.  Like 
those  argillaceous  limestones  which  have  more  than  23  per 
cent,  of  clay,  they  will,  if  properly  burned,  produce  a  light, 
quick-setting  cement,  which  is  a  dlioate  and  aluminate  of 
Ume  and  magnesia. 

The  cements  from  the  valley  of  Eondout  .Creek,  Ulster 
County,  N.  Y.,  known  as  Bosendale  cement;  from  near 
Shepherdstown,  Ya. ;  Cumberland,  Md. ;  Louisville,  Ky. ; 
Sandusky,  Ohio;  Utica,  111.;  and  other  localities  in  the 
TJ.  S.,  are  made  from  this  stone,  and  belong  to  this  class  of 
cements. 

The  Bosendale  cement,  which  is  the  most  valuable  of  them, 
will,  under  favorable  circumstances,  attain  about  one-third 
of  the  ultimate  strength  and  hardness  of  the  Portland  ce- 
ment. 

EydrcmUc  Cements  from  Magnesian  Zimestonea. 

115.  Pure  carbonate  of  magnesia,  known  as  magnesite, 
when  burned  at  a  cherry-red  heat,  reduced  to  powder,  ana 
made  in  a  paste,  possesses  hydraulic  properties.  If  the  pow- 
der be  mixed  in  a  paste  with  magnesmm  chloride— or,  a  very 
TOod  substitute  for  it,  bittemy  the  residue  of  sea-water  after 
Oie  salt  has  been  separated  by  crvstallizatiou — ^a  cement  is 
made  superior  in  strength  and  hardness  to  any  other  known, 
not  excepting  even  the  Portland.  This  calcined  magnesite 
has  been  patented  under  the  name  of  Union  cement. 

The  dolomites,  or  magnesian  limestones,  when  burned 
properly  and  reduced  to  a  powder,  will  give  a  mortar  with 
nydrauhc  properties ;  and  in  general  any  magnesian  lime- 
stone coDtaininff  as  high  as  60  per  cent  oi  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, if  propeny  burned,  will  yield  an  hydraulic  cement, 
whether  clay  be  present  or  not. 

SootffB  BydromUo  OemenL 

116.  This  is  a  cement  invented  by  Major  Scott,  of  the 
Boyal  Engineers,  British  Army,  and  is  referred  to,  not  for 
any  marked  advantages  it  possesses,  but  for  the  peculiarity 
of  its  mode  of  manufacture. 

The  limestone  is  calcined  in  the  usual  manner,  producing 
common  lime.    It  is  then,  in  layers  of  one  and  a  half  to  two 
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feot  thick,  laid  over  the  arches  of  a  perforated  07en,  and 
brought  to  a  dull  glow.  The  fire  is  then  raked  out,  and  iron 
pots  containing  coarse,  unpurified  sulphur  (about  fifteer 
pounds  to  each  cubic  yard  of  lime)  are  pushed  in  on  thr 
grate-bars,  and  the  sulphur  i^ited.  The  oven  is  closed,  sc 
as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  sulphurous  vapor.  After  the 
sulphur  has  been  consumed,  the  mass  is  allowed  to  cool,  anc 
is  tlieu  ground  to  a  powder  like  other  cements. 

Why  lime  treated  in  this  manner  should  acquire  hydraulic 
properties  is  not  fully  known. 


TESTS  FOB  LUCES  ASD  OEICENTB. 

117.  The  manufacture  of  limes  and  cements  having  become 
a  special  branch  of  industry  in  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
the  engineer  can  easily  obtain  the  kinds  required  for  his  pur- 
poses, and  will  rarely,  if  ever,  be  placed  in  a  position  requir- 
ing him  to  make  them.  He  will  be  more  particularly  con- 
cerned in  knowing  how  to  test  the  samples  f  •*  nished  him,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  make  a  judicious  selection. 

Test  for  Rosendale  Cement. — ^Bosendale  cement  should 
be  ground  fine  enough  so  that  90  per  cent,  of  it  can  pass  a  No.  30 
wire  sieve  of  thirty-six  wires  to  the  lineal  inch  both  ways ; 
should  weigh  not  less  than  sixty-eight  pounds  to  the  struck 
bushel,  loosely  measured ;  and  when  made  into  a  stiff  paste 
without  sand,  and  formed  into  bars,  should,  when  seven  days 
old,  sustain,  without  rupture,  a  tensile  strain  of  sixty  pounds 
to  the  square  inch  of  cross-section,  the  sample  having* been  six 
days  in  water. 

Test  fbr  Portland  Cement. — ^Portland  cement  should  pos- 
sess the  same  degree  of  fineness  as  just  ^iven  ;  should  weigh 
one  hundred  and  six  pounds  to  the  struck  bushel,  loosely  meas- 
ured ;  and  under  the  same  conditions  should  sustain  a  tensile 
strain  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  pounds  to  the  square 
inch  of  cross-section. 

Test  for  other  varieties. — The  relative  value  of  other 
varieties  of  cements  can  be  determined  by  subjecting  them 
to  similar  tests  and  comparing  the  results. 

Wire  Test. — The  wire  test  was  formerly  used  to  determine 
the  hydraulic  activity  of  samples.  It  is  as  follows :  The  paste 
is  made  into  cakes  of  one  and  a  quarter  inches  in  diameter 
and  five-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  is  immersed  in  water  of 
an  established  temperature  (65^  F.) ;  the  times  are  then  noted 
which  are  required  before  tne  cakes  will  support,  without  d» 
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1)rcB8icm,  the  point  of  a  wire  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
oadad  to  weigh  one-quarter  of  a  pound,  and  of  another  wire 
one-twentv-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  weighing  one 
pound.  I'his  test  is  still  used  to  some  extent,  especiallj  by 
the  French. 

The  wire  test,  when  applied  to  cement  pastes  without  sand, 
does  not  give  a  correct  indication  of  the  values  of  their  hy* 
dranlic  properties. 

STOBAOB  OF  LIMES  ATSfD  CEMENTS. 

118.  Hydraulic  limes  and  cements  deteriorate  by  exposure 
to  the  air.  If  liable  to  be  kept  on  hand  for  several  months, 
they  should  be  stored  in  a  tight  building  free  from  draughtr 
of  air,  and  the  casks  should  be  raised  several  inches  above  the 
floor,  if  stone  or  earthen. 

Cements,  that  have  been  injured  by  age  or  exposure,  may 
have  their  original  energy  restored  by  recalcination.  Samples 
have  been  restored  by  being  submitted  to  a  red  heat  of  one 
hour's  duration. 

Common  lime,  for  the  same  reasons,  should  be  preserved  in 
tight  vessels.  It  is  usually  sent  to  market  in  barrels,  and  is  re- 
duced to  powder  by  slaking.  The  fineness  of  the  powder,  its 
growth,  the  phenomena  or  slaking,  and  the  degree  of  unc- 
tuousness  of  the  paste  made  with  water,  are  the  tests  for  good 
lime. 


MORTAR. 

119.  Calcareous  Mortar,  ready  for  use,  is  a  mixture,  in  a 
plastic  condition,  of  lime,  sand,  and  water.  It  is  used  to  bind 
together  the  solid  materials  in  masonry  constmctions,  and  to 
form  coating  for  the  exterior  surfaces  of  the  walls  and  inte- 
rior of  buildings. 

It  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  classes — oommon 
mortar  when  made  of  common  lime,  and  hydraulic  mortar 
when  hydraulic  lime  or  cement  is  used. 

When  mortar  is  thin-tempered  or  in  a  fluid  state,  it  is 
known  as  grout. 

Hardened  Mortar  is  simply  an  artificial  stone,  and  should 
fulfil  the  essential  conditions  already  given  for  stone — viz., 
should  possess  strength j  hardness y  hna  dtcr ability.  These 
qualities  vary  with  the  quality  of  the  lime  or  cement 
employed,  the  kind  and  quantity  of  sand,  the  method  and 
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decree  of  manipnlation,  and  the  position,  with  respect  to 
moisture  or  dryness,  in  which  the  mortar  is  sabsequently 
placed. 

Common  mortar  will  harden  only  partially  in  damp  places 
excluded  from  free  circulation  of  air,  and  not  at  all  under 
water.  These  places  are,  on  the  contrary,  favorable  to  the  in- 
duration of  hydraulic  mortars. 


Slaked  Ume. 

120.  Before  the  lime  is  mixed  with  sand  to  form  mortar,  it 
must  first  be  slaked. 

The  methods  of  slaking  lime  are  classed  under  three  heads : 
1,  dro^wning ;  2,  ixnznersion ;  and  3,  spontaneous  or  air  slak- 
ing. 

The  first  is  to  throw  on  the  lumps  of  lime,  just  as  they 
come  from  the  kiln,  enough  water  to  reduce  ihem  to  paste. 
The  workmen  are  apt  to  throw  on  more  water  than  is  required; 
hence  the  name. 

The  seoond  is  to  break  the  lumps  of  lime  into  pieces  not 
exceeding  an  inch  through,  then  to  place  them  in  a  basket  or 
other  contrivance,  and  to  immerse  them  in  water  for  a  few 
seconds,  withdrawing  them  before  the  commencement  of  ebul- 
lition. A  modification  of  this  method  is  to  form  heaps  of  the 
proper  size  of  these  broken  lumps,  and  then  to  sprinkle  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  water  upon  the  lime,  the  amount  of  water 
being  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  the  volume  of  the  lime,  the 
rose  of  a  watering-pot  bein^  used  in  sprinkling. 

The  third  is  to  allow  the  lime  to  slake  spontaneously  by 
absorbing  moisture  from  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

The  &8t  metibod  is  the  one  most  generally  used  in  the 
Fnited  States. 

The  lumps  of  lime  are  collected  tojgether  in  a  layer  from 
six  to  eight  inches  deep,  in  a  water-tight  box,  or  a  basin  of 
sand  coated  over  with  lime-paste  to  m^e  it  hold  water,  and 
then  the  amount  of  water  sufiicient  to  reduce  the  lime  to  a 
paste  is  poured  over  them.  This  amount  of  water  is  approxi- 
mately determined  by  a  trial  of  a  small  quaatity  of  lime  be- 
forehand. It  is  important  that  all  the  water  necessary  should 
be  added  at  the  beginning.  After  an  interval  of  five  or  ten  min- 
utes the  water  becomes  heated  to  the  boiling-point,  and  all 
the  phenomena  of  slaking  follow. 

Tne  workmen  are  apt  to  use  too  much  water  in  the  begin- 
ningy  or,  not  using  enough,  to  add  more  when  the  slaking  ii 
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tn  progress.  In  the  first  case  the  resnlting  paste  will  be  too 
thin,  and  in  the  latter  the  checking  of  the  slaking  will  niake 
the  product  Inmpy. 

As  soon  as  the  water  is  poured  on  the  lime,  it  is  recommend- 
ed to  cover  the  mass  with  canvas  or  boards,  or  with  a  layer  of 
sand  of  uniform  thickness  after  the  slaking  is  well  xmder  way. 
Another  recommendation  is,  that  the  lime  oe  not  stirred  while 
slaking. 

Writers  disagree  as  to  the  relative  values  of  these  three  meth- 
ods of  slaking  lime.  Supposing  that  in  the  first  process  aU 
the  vHxter  required  toproatsoe  a  stiff  paste,  and  no  more  than 
thisy  ie  poured  on  at  the  beginmng,  these  modes  may  be  ar- 
raD&;ed  m  their  order  of  superiority,  as  follows : 

for  fat  limes :  1,  drowning,  or  the  ordinary  method ;  2, 
spontaneous  slaking ;  and,  3,  immersion.  For  hydraulic  limes : 
1,  ordinary  method;  2,  immersion;  and,  3,  spontaneous 
slaking. 

In  me  matter  of  cost,  the  first  mode  has  a  decided  advan- 
tage over  the  others.  The  second  is  not  only  expensive  from 
the  labor  required,  but  difiScult  from  the  uncertainty  of  the 
period  of  immersion  at  the  hands  of  the  workmen.  The 
third  involves  the  expense  of  storage-rooms  or  sheds  and  time, 
a  period  from  twenty  days  to  even  a  year  being  necessary  to 
complete  the  slaking. 


Preservation  of  the  Lime  after  leing  Slakod. 

121.  The  paste  obtained  by  the  first  mode  may  be  pre- 
served any  len^h  of  time  ii  kept  from  contact  with  Uie 
air.  It  is  usual  to  put  it  in  ti^ht  casks,  or  in  reservoirs ;  to 
put  it  in  trenches  and  cover  it  with  sand  will  be  sufiScient  for 
its  preservation. 

The  powder,  from  the  second  and  third  modes,  may  be  pre- 
served for  some  time,  by  placing  it  in  casks  or  bins  with  cov- 
ers, or  in  dry  sheds  in  heaps,  covered  over  with  cloth  or  dry 
sand. 

General  Treussart  thoueht  that  lime  should  be  used  imme- 
diately after  it  was  slaked.  In  this  country  such  is  the  ordi- 
nary practice.  The  general  opinion  of  engineers  is  however 
adverse  to  this  practice,  and  m  some  parts  of  Europe  it  is 
the  custom  to  slBke  the  lime  the  season  before  it  is  used. 
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Sand. 

122.  Sand  is  the  granular  product  arieing  from  the  disinte- 
motion  of  rocks,  n  may  therefore,  like  the  rocks  from  whidi 
It  is  derived,  be  divided  into  three  principal  varieties — ^the 
silicions,  the  calcareous,  and  the  argillaceous. 

Sand  is  sometimes  named  from  the  locality  where  it  is  ob- 
tained, as  pit-sand,  which  is  procured  from  excavations  in  in- 
land deposits  of  disintegrated  rock ;  sea-sand  and  liver-sand, 
which  are  taken  from  tne  shores  of  the  sea  or  rivers. 

Builders  again  classify  sand  according  to  the  size  of  the 
grain.  The  term  ooarse  sand  is  applied  when  the  grain  va- 
ries between  i  and  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  the  term  fine 
sand,  when  the  grain  is  between  -^  and  A-  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter ;  and  the  term  mixed  sand  is  used  for  any  mixture 
of  the  two  preceding  kinds. 

The  usual  mode  oi  determining  the  size  of  sand  is  to  screen 
it  by  passing  it  through  sieves  of  various  degrees  of  fineness. 
The  sieves  are  numbered  according  to  the  number  of  open- 
ings in  a  square  inch  of  the  wire  gauze  of  which  they  are 
made. 

The  silicious  sands,  arising  from  the  quartzose  rocks,  are  the 
most  abundant,  and  are  usually  preferred  by  builders.  The 
calcareous  sands,  from  hard  calcareous  rocks,  are  more  rare, 
but  form  a  good  ingredient  for  mortar.  Some  of  the  argillar 
ceous  sands  are  valuable,  as  when  mixed  with  common  ume 
they  impart  to  it  hydraulic  properties. 

The  property,  which  some  argillaceous  sands  possess,  of 
forming  with  common  or  slightly  nydraulic  lime  a  compound 
which  will  harden  under  water,  has  long  been  known  in  franoe, 
where  these  sands  are  termed  arenes.  The  sands  of  this  na- 
ture are  usually  found  in  hillocks  along  river  valleys.  These 
hillocks  sometimes  rest  on  calcareous  rocks  or  argillaceous 
tufas,  and  are  frequently  formed  of  alternate  beds  of  sand 
and  pebbles.  The  sand  is  of  various  colors,  such  as  yellow, 
red,  and  green,  and  seems  to  have  been  formed  from  the  dis- 
integration of  clay  in  a  more  or  less  indurated  state.  They 
form,  with  common  lime,  an  excellent  mortar  for  masonry, 
exposed  either  to  the  open  air  or  humid  localities,  as  the  foun- 
dations of  edifices. 

Pit-sand  has  a  rougher  and  more  angular  grain  than  river 
or  sea  sand,  and  on  this  account  is  generally  preferred  by 
builders  for  mortar  to  be  used  in  brick  or  stone  work. 

Biver  and  sea  sand  are  by  some  preferred  for  plastivingi 
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because  diey  are  whiter  and  have  a  finer  and  more  nnif  orui 
grain  than  pit-eand. 

The  8and  need  in  common  mortar  should  be  clean,  sharp, 
and  neither  too  coarse  nor  too  fine. 

Its  cleanliness  may  be  known  by^  its  not  soiling  the  fineen 
when  rubbed  between  them ;  and  its  sharpness  can  be  told  by 
filling  the  hand  and  closing  it  firmly,  listening  to  the  soun^ 
made  by  the  particles  when  rubbed  against  each  other. 

Dir^  sand,  as  well  as  sea  sand,  should  before  using  be 
washed,  to  free  it  from  impurities. 

Sand  enters  mortar  as  a  mechanical  mixture,  and  is  used  to 
save  expense  by  lessening  the  quantity  of  lime,  to  increase 
the  resistance  of  the  mortar  to  crushing,  and  to  lessen  the 
amount  of  shrinking  durinj^  the  drying  of  the  mortar. 

It  injures  the  tenacity  of  mortar,  and  if  too  much  be  used 
the  mortar  will  crumble  when  dry. 


fbofobhoks  of  inobedisntb. 

123.  The  quantity  or  proportion  of  sand  to  the  lime  yariei 
with  the  quaUty  of  the  Iim'e  and  the  uses  to  be  made  of  tiie 
mortar. 

Yicat  gives  for  common  mortar  the  proportion  of  2.4  parts 
of  sand  to  one  of  pure  slaked  lime  in  paste,  by  measure. 

The  practice  of  the  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
making  hydraulic  mortars  has  been  to  add  from  2.6  to  8.5  in 
bulk  of  compact  sand  to  one  of  lime  and  cement,  or  cement 
alone,  in  tinok  paste. 


THB  METHOD  AKD  DEGBKE  OF  MAKIPULATIOK. 

134.  The  ingredients  of  mortar  are  incorporated  either  by 
manual  labor  or  by  machinery ;  the  latter  method  gives  re* 
Bults  superior  to  the  former.  The  machines  used  for  mixing 
mortar  are  the  ordinary  pu^-mill  (Fig.  7),  like  those  employea 
by  brickmakers  for  tempering  clay,  the  ^rindin^-mill  (Fig.  8\ 
or  mill  of  any  other  pattern  suitable  for  me  work.  The  grina- 
ing-mill  is  a  better  machine  for  this  purpose  than  the  pug-mill* 
because  it  not  only  reduces  the  lumps  f  oimd  in  the  most  care- 
fnUy-bumt  stone  after  the  slaking  is  apparently  complete,  but 
it  brings  the  lime  to  the  state  of  a  uniform  stifE  paste,  in 
which  condition  it  should  be  before  the  sand  is  incorporated 
withit 
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Fig.  7. 


Fig.  7  represents  a  Yertieal 
section  thron^h  the  axis  of  a  pug- 
mill  for  mixing  or  tempering 
mortar.  This  mill  consists  of  a 
hooped  vessel  of  the  form  of  a 
oonical  frastnm,  which  receiTcs 
the  ingredients,  and  of  a  vertical 
shaft,  to  which  arms  with  teeth 
resembling  an  ordinary  rake,  are 
attached  for  the  purpose  of  mix- 
ing  the  ingredients. 

A,  A,  section  of  sides  of  the 
vesseL 

B,  vertical  shaft,  to  which  the 
arms  C  are  affixed. 

D,  horuEontal  bar  for  giving  a 
circular  motion  to  the  sl^ift  B. 

E,  sills  of  timber  supporting  the  mill. 

F,  wronght-iron  support,  through  which  the  upper  part  of 
the  shaft  passes. 

^  Fig.  8  represents  a  part  of  a  mortar  mill  for  crashing 
lime  and  tempering  mortar. 

A,  a  heavy  wheel  of  timber  or 
cast  iron. 

B,  a  horizontal  bar  passing 
through  the  wheel,  fixed  to  a 
vertical  shaft,  and  arranged  at 
the  other  end,  C,  with  the 
proper  gearing  for  a  horse. 

D,  a  circular  trough  which 
receives  the  ingredients  to  be 
mixed.  The  trough  is  of  trape- 
zoidal cross-section,  from  20  to 
80  feet  in  diameter,  about  18  inches  wide  at  top,  12  inches 
deep,  and  is  built  of  hard  brick,  stone,  or  timber  laid  on  a  firm 
foundation. 

A  good  example  of  a  grinding-mill  is  given  on  page  98  of 
Lieut.  W.  H.  Wright's  "Treatise  on  Mortars,"  in  describing 
the  mill  used  at  R)rt  Warren,  Boston  Harbor. 

The  steam  mortar-milL  in  which  the  wheels  or  stones 
revolved  on  edge,  and  which  was  used  at  Fort  Taylor,  Key 
West,  Florida,  the  mortar  mill  of  Greyveldinger,  nsed  in 
Paris,  in  which  a  revolving  screw  performs  the  mixing,  as 
also  the  Fort  Warren  mortar-mill  above  alluded  to,  are  de* 
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scribed  in  Oillmore's  '^  Treatise  on  Dmes,  dements,  and 
Mortars." 

1^5.  Process  of  making  Mortar  with  the  MUL— The 

lime-naste  is  first  put  in  £e  circular  troagh,  and  to  this  is 
added  by  measurement  about  one-half  of  the  sand  required 
for  the  batch.  The  mill  is  set  in  motion,  and  the  ingredi- 
ents thoroughly  incorporated.  The  remainder  of  the  sand  is 
then  added,  and  as  much  water  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring 
the  mass  to  the  proper  consistency. 

If  common  mortar  is  to  be  rendered  hydraulic  by  adding 
hydraulic  cement,  the  latter  should  be  added  to  the  lime-paste 
just  before  the  mill  is  set  in  motion ;  a  very  quick-setting 
cement  should  not  be  added  until  the  last  portions  of  sand  are 
thrown  in. 

126.  Process  by  Hand* — The  measure  of  sand  required 
for  the  batch  is  placed  on  the  floor  and  formed  into  a  basin, 
in  which  the  unslaked  lime  is  placed,  the  lumps  bein^  broken 
to  the  proper  size.  The  necessary  quantity  of  water  is  poured 
on  by  a  hose,  watering-pots,  or  ordinary  buckets,  and  the  lime 
stirred  as  long  as  vapor  is  evolved.  The  ingredients  are  well 
mixed  together  with  the  shovel  and  hoe,  a  little  water  being 
added  occasionally  if  the  mass  be  too  stiff.  It  is  customary 
then  to  heap  the  mortar  compactly  together,  and  allow  it  tl 
remain  until  read^  for  nse. 

The  rule  in  mixing  mortar,  either  by  machinery  or  hand, 
is  to  see  that  the  lime  and  sand  be  iJuyroughly  incorporated. 


SETTINO  OF  HOBTABS. 

127.  A  mortar  has  set  when  it  has  become  so  hard  that  its 
form  cannot  be  altered  without  fracture.  The  set  is  deter- 
mined by  the  wire  test.  If  the  mortar  supports  the  point  of 
the  wire  without  depression  or  penetration,  it  is  assumed  that 
the  mortar  has  set 

Theory  of  Settingr  of  Mortars. 

128.  Oommon  mortar  slowly  hardens  in  the  air,  from  the 
turf  ace  towards  the  interior,  by  drying  and  by  the  absorption 
of  carbonic  acid.  The  process  is  slow,  but  in  time,  under 
favorable  circumstances,  a  hard  material  is  produced.  The 
carbonic  acid,  absorbed  by  the  mortar,  combines  with  the 
lime,  forming  a  carbonate  with  an  excess  of  base,  and  the 
hardening  is  due  to  this  reaction  and  to  pressure. 
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Hydraulic  mortars,  and  paste  made  with  hydraulic  oementi 
harden  by  a  species  of  crystallization  that  takes  place  when 
the  silicates  of  lime,  alumina  and  magnesia,  which  are  anhy- 
drous after  calcination,  become  hydrates  upon  being  mixed 
with  water. 

The  compounds  which  are  formed  by  burning  the  lime- 
stone fit  to  produce  Portland  cement  at  a  high  heat  require 
but  three  equivalents  of  water  for  their  hydration,  while  tnose 
formed  at  a  low  heat  take  six.  This  is  probably  the  cause  of 
the  superior  strength  and  hardness  attained  by  the  Portland 
cement. 

In  the  cements  obtained  from  the  argillo-magnesian  lime- 
stones the  presence  of  the  silicate  of  magnesia  is  given  as  the 
reason  why  these  cements  are  more  durable  for  constructions 
in  the  sea,  as  the  silicate  of  magnesia  resists  the  action  of  sea- 
water  better  than  the  silicates  of  lime  and  alumina,  unless 
odier  ingredients  introduce  adverse  conditions. 

▲DHEBBNGE  OF  HOBTAB. 

129.  The  force  with  which  mortars,  in  ^neral,  adhere  to 
Other  materials  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  material,  its 
texture,  and  the  state  of  the  surface  to  which  the  mortar  is 
applied. 

In  applying  mortars,  the  materials  to  be  joined  should  be 
thorougnly  moistened  —  a  point  too  often  neglected  —  and 
the  surfaces  made  clean.  Precautions  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  too  rapid  drying,  and  the  mortar  should  be  as  stiff  as 
It  can  be  used,  still  being  in  a  plastic  condition. 

Mortar  adheres  more  strongly  to  brick,  and  more  feebly  to 
wood,  than  to  any  other  material.  Among  stones  of  the  same 
class  it  generally  adheres  better  to  the  porous  and  coarse- 
grained than  to  the  compact  and  fine-grained.  Among  sur- 
faces it  adheres  more  strongly  to  the  rough  than  to  the 
smooth. 

The  adhesion  of  common  mortar  to  brick  and  stone,  for  the 
first  few  years,  is  greater  than  the  cohesion  of  its  own  par- 
ticles.   The  contrary  is  the  case  with  hydraulic  cement. 

From  experiments  made  by  Eondelet  on  the  adhesion  of 
common  mortar  to  stone,  it  appears  that  it  required  a  force 
varying  from  15  to  30  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  applied 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  joint,  to  separate  the  mortar 
and  stone  after  six  months'  union ;  whereas  only  5  pounds  to 
the  square  inch  were  required  to  separate  the  same  surfaces 
when  applied  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  joint 
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HABDNE88,  STBBNGTH.  AlTD  DUBABILITT  OF  MOBTABS. 

130.  The  Bame  general  rules  for  determining  these  qualities 
in  stone  are  applicable  in  mortars,  and,  as  witn  stone,  experi> 
ence  is  the  best  test. 

The  principal  causes  of  deterioration  and  decomposition  of 
mortars  are : 

1.  Changes  of  temperature,  producing  expansions  and  con- 
tractions. 

2.  Alternations  of  freezing  and  thawing,  producing  ex- 
foliations and  disintegrations  of  the  parts  exposed  to  their 
influence. 

Common  mortars,  which  have  had  time  to  harden,  resist 
the  action  of  severe  frosts  very  well,  if  they  are  made  rather 
vooTy  or  with  an  excess  of  sand.  The  proportions  should 
be  2|  volumes,  or  over,  of  sand  to  one  of  the  lime  in  paste. 

Hydraulic  mortars  set  equally  well  in  damp  situations  and 
in  the  open  air ;  and  those  which  have  hardened  in  the  air 
will  retain  their  hardness  if  afterwards  immersed  in  water. 
They  also  resist  well  the  action  of  frost,  if  they  have  had  time 
to  set  before  exposure  to  it ;  but,  like  common  mortars,  thev 
require  to  be  made  with  an  excess  of  sand  to  withstand  well 
atmospheric  changes. 

To  ascertain  the  strength  and  compare  the  qualities  of 
different  mortars,  experiments  have  been  made  upon  the 
resistance  offered  by  them  to  cross-strains. 

The  usual  method  has  been  to  place  small  rectangular 
prisms  of  mortar,  upon  points  of  support  at  their  extremities, 
and  subject  them  to  a  cross-strain  by  applying  a  pressure  at 
a  point  midway  between  the  bearings. 

131.  Experiments  made  upon  prisms  a  vear  old,  which  had 
been  exposed  to  the  ordinary  chauges  of  weather,  gave  the 
following  as  the  average  strength  ot  mortars  per  s(juare  inch 
to  resist  rupture  by  a  force  of  tension ;  the  calculations  being 
made  from  experiments  on  the  resistance  offered  to  a  trans- 
verse strain : 

Mortars  of  very  strong  hydraulic  lime 170  pounds. 

«  ordinary  "  "    ....  140      « 

«  medium  «  "    ....  100      " 

"  common  lime 40      " 

«  "       (bad  quality),...     20      " 

^  General  Totten,  late  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army,  from 
his  experiments  deduced  the  following  general  results : 
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1.  That  mortar,  of  hydraulic  cement  and  sand,  is  the  stronger 
and  harder  as  the  quantity  of  sand  is  less. 

2.  That  common  mortar  is  the  stronger  and  harder  as  the 
quantity  of  sand  is  less. 

3.  That  any  addition  of  common  lime  to  a  mortar  of 
hydraulic  cement  and  sand,  weakens  the  mortar,  but  that  a 
little  lime  may  be  added  without  any  considerable  diminution 
of  the  strength  of  the  mortar,  and  with  a  saving  of  expense. 

4.  The  strength  of  common  mortars  is  considerably  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  an  artificial  pozzuolana,  but  more 
BO  by  the  addition  of  an  hydraulic  cement. 

5.  Fine  sand  generally  gives  a  stronger  mortar  than  coarse 
sand. 

6.  Lime  slaked  by  sprinkling  gave  better  results  than  lime 
slaked  by  drowning.  A  few  experiments  made  on  air 
slaked  lime  were  unfavorable  to  that  mode  of  slaking. 

7.  Both  hydraulic  and  common  mortar  yielded  better  re- 
sults when  made  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  than  when 
made  thin. 

8.  Mortar  made  in  the  mortar-mill  was  found  to  be  superior 
to  that  mixed  in  the  usual  way  with  a  hoe. 

9.  Fresh  water  gave  better  results  than  salt  water. 


USES  OF  IfOBTAB  FOB  STUOOO,  PLASTERING,  Bia 

182.  The  term  plastering  it  ordinarily  limited  to  the  cover- 
ing of  interior  walls  and  ceilings  by  coats  of  mortar,  while 
the  mortar  covering  exterior  walls  is  called  stucco.  This 
latter  term  was  originally  applied  to  a  species  of  plastering 
made  to  resemble  marble,  being  quite  hard  and  capable  of 
receiving  a  polish.  Outside  plastering  is  used  often  to  pre- 
vent the  rain  from  penetrating  the  jointa  of  the  masonry,  and 
in  general  when  it  is  desired  to  have  a  smooth  surface  instead 
of  a  rou^h  one. 

Both  mside  and  outside  plastering,  when  properly  done, 
require  three  coats  to  be  used,  the  first  known  as  tne  soratoh 
coat,  the  second  as  the  brown,  and  the  third  as  hard  finish, 
or  stucco.  The  first  coat  is  common-lime  mortar,  with  a  given 
quantity  of  bullock's  hair  mixed  with  it.  It  contains  ordi- 
narily a  larger  proportion  of  sand  than  common  mortar  does,  so 
as  to  reduce  the  shrinkage  to  a  minimum.  When  completed 
and  partially  dry,  and  still  soft,  it  is  with  a  pointed^  stick 
scratched  in  parallel  scorings  running  diagonally  across  the 
surface  at  right  angles  to  each  other.    When  the  first  coat  is 
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dry  enoogh,  the  brown  coat  is  applied.  This  differs  from  the 
first  in  containing  less  hair  in  the  mixture.  This  is  followed 
by  the  third  coat,  which  is  hard  finish  for  the  inside,  or 
stucco  for  the  outside.  The  former  is  a  paste  of  fine  lime 
and  plaster  of  Paris ;  the  latter  is  a  paste  of  fine  lime  made 
stiff  with  white  sand. 

If  the  outer  plastering  is  to  be  exposed  to  the  weather,  it 
fihanld  be  made  of  hydraulic  mortar. 

MA8TIO& 

188.  Mastio  is  the  term  generally  applied  to  a  mixture  of 
powdered  limestone,  or  similar  material,  with  artificial  or  nat- 
ural combinations  of  bituminous  or  resinous  substances. 

It  is  nsed  as  a  cement  for  other  materials,  or  as  a  coating 
to  render  them  water-proof. 

The  term  asphalt  is  sometimes  employed  to  designate  the 
bituminous  limestone,  more  generally  the  mastic  aiter'it  has 
been  moulded  into  blocks  for  transportation,  frequently  to 
the  product  obtained  by  mixing  sand  with  the  mastic,  and  by 
some  to  the  raw  bitumen  or  mineral  tar.  Calling  the  first 
asphalt,  the  second  would  be  asphaltio  mastiOy  the  third 
asphaltio  oonorete,  and  the  fourth  asphaltum. 

Bituminous  Mastio. 

134.  Bituminous  mastio  is  prepared  by  heating  the  min- 
eral pitch  or  asphaltum  in  a  large  caldron  or  iron  pot,  and 
stirring  in  the  proper  proportion  of  the  powdered  limestone. 
This  operation,  although  very  simple  m  its  kind,  requires 
great  attention  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  in 
managing  the  fire,  as  the  mastic  may  be  injured  by  too  low 
or  too  high  a  degree  of  heat  The  best  plan  appears  to  be  to 
apply  a  brisk  fire  until  the  boiling  liquid  commences  to  give 
out  a  thin,  whitish  vapor.  The  fire  is  then  moderated  and 
kept  at  a  uniform  state,  and  the  powdered  stone  is  gradually 
added,  and  mixed  in  with  the  tar  by  stirring  the  two  well 
together,  If  the  temperature  should  be  raised  too  high,  the 
heated  mass  gives  out  a  yellowish  or  brownish  vapor.  In  iJiis 
state  it  should  be  stirred  rapidly,  and  be  removed  at  once 
from  the  fire. 

When  the  mixing  is  completed,  the  liquid  mass  is  run  into 
moulds,  where  it  hardens  into  blocks  of  convenient  sliapeand 
size. 
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The  stone  above  nsed  is  a  carbonate  of  lime  naturally  im- 
pregnated with  bitumen,  called  sometimes  Sejssel  asphalt, 
from  the  place  where  it  was  quarried.  The  proportion  <rf 
bitumen  in  the  Sejssel  stone  is  oftentimes  as  much  as  17  per 
cent.,  and  the  amalgamation  is  more  perfect  than  that  of  an^ 
artificial  compound  of  the  kind  yet  invented.  To  prepare  it 
for  the  operation  just  described,  the  stone  may  be  reduced  to 
powder,  either  by  roasting  it  in  vessels  over  a  tire,  or  by  grind- 
mg  it  down  in  the  ordinary  mortar-mill.  To  be  roast^,  the 
stone  is  first  reduced  to  fragments  the  size  of  an  egg.  These 
fragments  are  put  into  an  iron  vessel,  heat  is  applied,  and  the 
stone  is  reduced  to  powder  by  stirring  it  and  oreaking  it  up 
with  an  iron  instrument  This  process  is  not  only  less  eco- 
nomical than  grinding,  but  the  material  loses  a  portion  of  the 
bitumen  from  evaporation,  besides  being  liable  to  injury  from 
too  great  a  degree  of  heat.  If  to  be  ground,  the  stone  is  first 
broken  as  for  roasting.  Care  should  be  taken,  during  the 
process,  to  stir  the  mass  frequently,  otherwise  it  may  cake. 

To  use  the  mastic,  the  blocks  are  remelted,  and  the  mixture, 
in  this  state  or  mixed  with  sand,  is  laid  on  the  surface  to  be 
coated  by  pouring  it  on,  generally  in  squares,  care  being  taken 
to  form  a  perfect  union  between  edges,  and  to  rub  me  sur- 
face smooth  with  an  ordinary  wooden  float,  especially  if  an- 
other layer  is  to  be  laid  over  the  first 

135.  Proportiona. — ^The  proportions  for  bituminous  mastic 
are  about  1  part  of  asphaltum  to  7  or  8  by  measure  of  the 
powdered  limestone,  according  as  the  stone  contains  more  or 
less  bitumen. 

Any  petroleum  or  naphtha  present  in  the  stone  must  be 
removed ;  this  is  generally  done  by  distillation.  Clay  in  the 
limestone  injures  the  mastic,  and  is  oftentimes  die  cause  of 
the  cracks  seen  in  asphaltic  concrete  after  it  has  been  laid. 


Artdfloial  Mastios. 

136.  Artiflaial  Mastios  have  been  formed  by  mixing  coal- 
tar,  vegetable  tar,  pitch,  etc.,  with  powdered  limestone,  pow- 
dered brick,  litharge,  etc.;  but  these  mixtures  are  inferior  to 
the  bituminous  mastic. 

The  impurities  and  volatile  iuCTedients  of  coal-tar,  mineral 
tar,  and  similar  substances,  render  them  less  durable  than 
mineral  pitch,  and  the  combinations  made  with  them  are  in- 
ferior to  those  made  with  the  latter,  as  mi^ht  be  expected. 
But,  for  certain  purposes,  the  artificial  mastics  are  extremely 
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Qsefal,  as  they  are  quite  cheap  and  poesess  in  a  measure  the 
advantages  oi  bituminous  mastic. 


USES  or  MASTIOB. 

137.  The  combinations  of  asphaltum  were  well  known  to 
the  ancients,  and  a  cement  made  of  it  is  said  to  have  been 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  walls  of  Babylon. 

The  principal  uses  of  mastic  at  the  present  day  are  for 
paving  streets,  sidewalks,  floors,  cellars,  etc.,  and  for  forming 
water-tight  coatings  for  cisterns,  cappings  of  arches,  terraces, 
and  other  similar  roofing. 

It  has  quite  an  extensive  use  in  Europe  at  the  present  time. 
The  principal  sources  of  the  asphalt  are  the  Jurassic  ranm  in 
the  Yal  de  Travers,  Pyrimont,  oeyssel  on  tiie  Rhone,  and  the 
neighboring  localities,  and  Bechelbronn  (or  Lobsan),  in  Alsace. 

Asphaltuin  alone  has  been  frequentlyused  for  coatings,  but 
in  time  it  becomes  dry  and  peels  off.  *But  made  into  mastic, 
evaporation  is  prevented  and  its  durability  increased. 

The  use  of  tne  mastic,  for  making  asphaltic  concrete,  has 
already  be^i  described. 


CHAPTER  V. 
PRESERVATIVES. 

PAINTS. 

138.  Paints  are  mixtures  of  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  chiefly 
those  of  linseed  and  turpentine,  with  certain  of  the  metallic 
salts  and  oxides,  and  witn  other  substances ;  the  latter  are  used 
either  as  pigments  or  stainers,  or  to  give  what  is  termed  a  body 
to  the  paint,  and  also  to  improve  its  drying  properties. 

Paints  are  mainly  used,  as  protective  agents,  to  secure  wood 
and  metals  from  the  destructive  action  of  air  and  water.  As 
they  possess  onl^  a  limited  degree  of  durability,  they  must  be 
renewed  from  time  to  time.  They  are  more  durable  in  air 
than  in  water. 

The  principal  materials  used  in  painting  are :   Red  and 
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white  lead,  red  and  yellow  oohre,  pnuudan  Uue,  verdi^ 
gris,  lamp-black,  litiiarge|  linseed-cdl,  and  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine. 

By  suitably  combining  the  above,  almost  anj  color  maj  be 
obtained.  For  example,  a  lead  color  is  obtained  by  mixing  a 
little  lamp-black  with  the  white  lead,  etc. 

linseea-oil,  being  boiled  with  the  addition  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  litharge  and  sngar-of-lead,  forms  what  is  known  as 
drying  oil. 

Spirits  of  turpentine  is  not  generally  used  in  the  paints 
intended  for  external  and  finishing  coats,  as  it  does  not  stand 
exposure  as  well  as  oil. 

139.  In  painting  wood,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  clean 
and  smooth  the  surface  to  be  covered.  If  the  wood  be  resin- 
ous the  knots  must  be  killed  before  the  paint  is  applied ;  this 
is  done  by  applying  a  coat  of  red  lead  mixed  with  sizing. 
The  surface  bein^  dry,  the  first  coat,  generally  white  lead 
mixed  with  linseed  oil,  is  put  on ;  this  is  called  jmming. 
This  coat  being  dry,  all  holes,  indentations,  heads  of  nails, 
etc.,  should  be  filled  and  covered  over  with  putty.  The 
second  coat  of  paint  is  then  applied.  If  it  be  old  work  that 
ia  to  be  repainted,  the  entire  suitace  should  be  scrubbed  with 
soap  and  water,  well  scraped,  and  then  rubbed  down  with 
sand-paper  or  pumice,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  old  paint 
and  to  obtain  an  even,  smooth  surface. 


JAFAHNIKG. 

140.  Japanning  is  the  name  given  to  the  process  whidi 
forms  over  the  surface  of  the  material  to  be  covered,  a  hard, 
smooth,  varnish-like  coating.     [Art.  80.] 

onjNG. 

141.  Oiling  is  frequently  used  as  a  preservative.  It  may 
be  done  either  while  the  suriace  to  be  protected  is  hot  or  eold. 
linseed-oU  is  the  material  generally  used. 

VABNIBHBS. 

142.  Varnishes  are  made  by  dissolving  resinous  substances 
hi  alcohol,  or  in  linseed-oil  and  spirits  or  turpentine,  just  as 
paints  are  made  by  similarly  dissolving  or  mixing  pigments. 
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VamiaheB  are  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  paints,  but 
especially  when  it  is  desired  to  give  a  clear,  shining  appear- 
ance to  tue  surface  on  which  they  are  laid. 


OOAIrTAS. 


143.  Ck>altar  is  much  used  as  a  preservative.  It  may  be 
applied  as  a  coating  for  the  material,  or  it  may  be  applied  by 
the  process  known  as  "  creosoting.''    [Art  26.] 


▲SFHALTUIL 


144.  Asphaltum  is  used  for  the  same  purposes.  Its  uses 
are  described  in  Art  137. 

XBTAL   COVERINGS. 

146.  Plating.— Protection  is  frequently  afforded  by  cover- 
ing the  material  with  a  thin  coating  of  a  metal  which  is  not 
afected,  or  to  a  very  slight  degree,  by  the  destructive  agencies 

to  be  guarded  against.  ^ «     ,       .  .     m 

Zmc  applied  to  iron,  by  the  process  of  "galvanizing,   pro- 
tects iron  from  direct  action  of  the  air  and  moisture  as  long 
as  the  coating  is  perfect     [Art.  82.] 
Tin  is  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
Nickel  has  been  tried  for  brass. 

OTHEB  PEESBBVATIVBS— BY  OHBMIOAL  COMBINATIONS. 

146.  Salts  of  silica  have  been  tried  for  protection  of 
buildiM:  stones.     [Art  85.] 

Vajrfoufl  salts  have  been  used  to  saturate  Umber,  thus 
chauffinff  the  albuminous  substances  in  the  timber  into  insol- 
uble  compounds  by  chemical  action,  and  thus  increasing  ita 
durabiUty.    [Art  26.] 
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PART  II. 

STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS. 


CHAPTER  VL 
STELAINS. 

147.  The  materials  in  a  stractnre  are  sabjected  to  the 
action  of  various  forces,  according  to  the  kind  of  construction 
of  which  tliey  f  onn  a  part,  and  the  position  they  occupy  in  it 

In  planning  a  structure,  two  general  problems  are  to  be 
considered.  i 

L  The  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  forces  which  are  to 
act  on  it ;  and, 

IL  The  proper  distribution  and  size  of  its  various  parts,  so 
that  they  shall  successfully  resist  the  action  of  these  forces. 

In  the  former,  if  the  intensities,  directions,  and  points  of 
application  be  known,  the  effect  that  the  forces  will  exert 
may  be  determined. 

in  the  latter,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
strength  of  the  materials  to  be  used  in  the  structure. 

148.  Strength  depends  upon  the  internal  or^nization  of 
a  body,  and  a  material  is  saia  to  have  the  requisite  strengtii — 
to  be  strong  enough — ^when,  by  reason  of  certain  inherent 
physical  properties,  it  possesses  the  ability  to  resist  the  action 
of  an  external  force  within  limits. 

All  materials  have  not  equal  strength,  nor  does  the  same 
material  resist  equally  the  same  force,  when  a  change  is 
made  in  its  direction  or  point  of  application. 

The  degree  of  strengtn  that  a  material  possesses  is  deter- 
mined hj  experience  or  experiment. 

As  it  IS  not  always  practicable  nor  expedient  to  submit  to 
the  test  of  an  actual  experiment  the  piece  to  be  used  in  a 
structure,  its  assumed  degree  of  strength  is  obtained  either 
by  subjecting  a  piece  of  the  same  material,  having  the  same 
dimensions,  to  conditions  similar  to  those  to  which  the  fo^ 
mer  is  to  be  submitted ;  or  knowing  the  relations  between 
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Che  strengths  of  pieces  of  the  sarm  material  of  different  di- 
mensions, by  deducing  it  These  relations  are  obtained  by 
means  of  mathematics,  and  are  confirmed  by  experience. 

149.  Strains.— Every  solid  body  is  supposed  to  be 
formed  of  molecules,  infinitely  small  and  infinitely  close  to 
each  other,  grouped  together  by  certain  laws.  Each  mole- 
cule is  supposed  to  be  so  related  to  those  surrounding  it 
that  its  position  cannot  be  changed  except  by  the  application 
of  an  extraneous  force. 

If  a  solid,  which  is  not  allowed  to  move  from  its  place,  be 
acted  upon  by  an  extraneous  force  the  equilibrium  of  the  in- 
ternal forces  acting  between  the  molecules  will  be  disturbed 
and  variations  caused  in  the  distances  between  the  molecules, 
and  in  the  intensities  of  the  forces  that  bind  them  together. 

By  these  variations,  an  equilibrium  between  the  external 
and  internal  forces  is  effected,  and  an  alteration  of  the  form 
of  the  solid  is  caused.  This  alteration  of  form  is  called  a 
Strain,  and  the  force  by  which  the  molecules  resist  it  is 
called  a  stress. 

Since,  for  any  section  of  a  solid,  the  force  developed  in 
the  body  at  the  section  is  equal  to  the  external  force  acting 
at  that  section  to  produce  a  strain,  the  term  stress  is  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  straining  force  acting  at  that  section. 

External  forces,  therefore,  acting  upon  solids  not  free  to 
move  cause  strains  and  develop  stresses  in  the  bodies  so 
placed. 


OLASSEFIOATION  OF  STRAXNa 

150.  If  a  solid  body  like  that  of  a  beam  (Fig.  9)  be  firmly 
fastened  at  one  end  so  that  it  will  not  move,  and  then  lie 
acted  upon  by  an  extraneous  force,  this  beam  will  be  sub- 
jected to  a  strain.  Stress  will  be  developed  in  the  beam  to 
resist  the  strain  and  to  establish  an  equilibrium  between  the 
external  and  internal  forces. 

When  a  beam,  or  any  solid  body,  is  strained,  the  element- 
ary particles  or  fibres  of  which  it  is  composed  will  have  their 
%ure8  and  dimensions  changed  by  the  action  of  the  strain- 
ing force.  If  these  particles  be  cubical  in  form  before  the 
application  of  the  external  force,  they  will,  after  the  force 
has  been  applied,  become  parallelepipeds,  either  right  or  ob- 
lique. In  considering  the  distortions  of  the  elementarv  par- 
ticle, the  particle  being  assumed  to  be  infinitely  small,  the 
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curvature  of  the  faces  produced  by  the  distortion  may  be 
re^rded  as  inappreciable. 

xo  examine  the  distortions  to  which  a  particle  of  the  beam 
is  exposed,  let  it  be  assumed  that  the  beam  is  of  a  homo* 

feneous  material  and  its  axis  is  parallel  to  one  of  the  linear 
imensions  of  the  cubical  elementary  partida  Suppose  the 
beam  to  be  intersected  by  two  planes  perpendicular  to  its  axis 
and  infinitely  near  each  other.    Let  A  B  and  C  D  be  die  i 


Fie.  9. 


Fig.  10. 


tions  cut  from  the  beam  by  these  planes.  Suppose  the  sec- 
tion A  B  to  be  fixed  and  the  section  C  D  to  take  all  the  posi- 
tions it  can  have  with  respect  to  the  fixed  section. 

1.  Let  the  action  of  the  straining  force  be  such  that  the 
section  C  D,  while  remaining  parallel  to  A  B,  shall  move  away 
from  it.  This  can  be  done  only  by  lengthening  the  fibres 
connecting  the  two  sections;  and  since  uie  sections  remain 
parallel^  by  lengthening  all  of  them  an  equal  amount 

This  distortion  of  le^^hening  the  fibres  is  called  a  strain 
of  tension^  the  resistance  offered  by  the  fibre  is  called  a 
tensile  stress,  and  the  external  force  producing  the  strain, 
a  force  of  extension. 

2.  If  the  force  acting  on  the  section  C  D  had  been  such  as 
to  make  it  approach  A  B,  but  still  be  parallel  to  it,  the  fibres 
would  have  been  shortened.  The  strain  would  have  been 
one  of  compression ;  the  stress,  compressive ;  and  the 
straining  force,  a  crushing  one. 

3.  Suppofte  the  section  C  D,  under  the  action  of  the  force, 
had  taken  a  position  as  C  D',  by  turning  around  some  line 
in  its  plane,  as  0'.  This  position  could  not  have  been  as- 
sumed unless  the  fibres  were  defiected,  and  the  fibres  above 
the  axis  of  rotation  lengthened,  and  those  below  it  short- 
ened. The  distortion  of  the  fibre  in  this  case  is  called  a 
cross  strain ;  the  stress,  a  transverse  one ;  and  the  strain- 
ing force,  a  bending  force,  or  force  of  flexure. 
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4.  Suppose  the  section  C  D,  under  the  action  of  the  force, 
to  be  moved  past  A  B.  but  the  planes  of  the  sectioDs  kept 
parallel.  This  position  wonld  require  the  fibres  to  be  dis- 
torted as  shown  in  Fi^.  11,  in  which  the  fibre  a  b  takes  a 
new  position  as  a  h\     Since  the  planes 


•^: 


remain  parallel,  all  the  fibres  connecting 

the  sections  are  distorted  equally.  This 

distortion  is  called  a  shearing  strain; 

the  stress,  a  shearing  one,  or  simply  a  ^ — 6" 

shear;    and    the   straining   force,   a  Fio.  11. 

shearing  force. 

6.  The  section  C  D  maj  by  the  action  of  the  force  be  made 
to  revolve  around  some  line  perpendicular  to  its  plane.  The 
fibres  connecting  the  sections  would  become  distorted,  tak- 
ing the  form  of  oblique  parallelopipeds  with  helical  axes. 
This  distortion  is  called  a  strain  oi  torsion ;  the  stress, 
torsion  ;  and  the  straining  force,  one  of  twisting. 

The  section  C  D  can  be  made  to  take  other  positions  than 
the  ones  given,  but  on  examination  of  any  one  of  such  posi- 
tions, it  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  those  just  described,  or 
one  which  can  be  separated  into  two  or  more  of  them.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  every  strain  of  an  elementary  fibre 
caused  bv  an  extraneous  force  will  be  one  of  those  named, 
or  a  comoination  of  two  or  more  of  them. 

In  considering  the  strains  of  the  elementary  particles  of  a 
body  at  a  given  section  of  the  body,  the  sum  of  all  the  stresses 
developed  in  the  fibres  at  this  section  is  the  stress  developed 
at  the  section  considered. 

151.  Bxamples. — ^Weights,  either  permanently  or  tem- 
porarily applied  to  a  solid,  form  the  extraneous  forces  that 
ordinarily  strain  a  structure.  The  stresses  developed  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Compressive;  as  the  stress  developed  in  a  pillar 
when  a  load  is  placed  on  its  top.  The  load  tends  to  shorten 
the  fibres,  causing  a  strain  of  compression  on  the  pillar. 

2.  Tensile ;  as  the  stress  developed  in  a  rod,  chain,  etc, 
fastened  at  one  end  and  sustaining  a  weight  at  the  other. 
The  load  tends  to  lengthen  the  fibres,  causing  a  strain  of 
tension  on  the  rod,  etc 

8.  Transverse ;  as  the  stress  developed  by  a  load  placed 
on  a  beam  supported  at  its  extremities.  The  action  of  the 
load  is  to  bend  the  beam  and  cause  a  cross  strain. 

4.  Shearing ;  as  that  where  the  effect  of  the  load  is  to 
pull  apart,  in  the  direction  of  their  lengths,  two  plates  or 
bars  ot  iron  that  are  held  together  by  rivets.  The  action  of 
the  force  is  such  as  to  cause  a  shearing  strain  on  the  rivets. 
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5.  Torsion ;  aa  that  developed  by  a  weight  lifted  by  t 
windlass.  The  action  of  the  force  causes  a  strain  of  torsion 
on  the  axle.  This  strain  is  common  in  machinery  but  not  in 
structures,  as  care  is  taken  to  distribute  the  loads  over  the 
latter  so  as  to  avoid  developing  a  torsional  stress  in  the  mate- 
rial. 

Each  strain  is  accompanied  by  its  corresponding  stress, 
which  is  an  increasing  function  of  the  strain.  When  the 
relation  between  a  strain  and  its  stress  is  known,  the  latter 
can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  strain,  equations  formed, 
and  the  strength  of  the  solid  determined. 

152.  Elasticity  is  that  property  of  a  body  by  which  the 
particles,  when  disturbed  by  an  extraneous  force,  tend  to 
return  to  their  original  positions  upon  the  extraneous  force 
ceasing  to  act. 

When  the  displacements  of  the  particles  are  very  email, 
the  particles  upon  the  removal  of  the  disturbing  force  re- 
sume their  positions  by  the  action  of  the  elastic  force,  and 
the  strain  is  said  to  be  within  the  limit  of  elasticity. 

The  potential  energy  of  elasticity  of  a  particle  while  dis- 
torted 18  the  work  which  it  is  capable  of  performing  in  re- 
turning to  its  original  position. 

Experiment  sliows  that  within  the  limit  of  elasticity  the 
strains  vary  continuously,  and  are  proportional  to  the  forces 
causing  them.  The  corresponding  stresses  being  functions  of 
the  strains,  may  be  represented  by  the  strains  multiplied  by 
a  constant  quantity.  This  constant  is  called  the  coefficient 
of  elasticity. 

The  coeflScient  of  elasticity  varies  both  with  the  kind  of 
material  of  which  the  solid  is  composed  and  with  the  kind  of 
strain,  being  different  when  the  strains  are  alike  and  the  ma- 
terial different,  and  different  when  the  material  is  the  same 
but  the  strains  are  unlike. 

The  general  method  used  to  obtain  the  relations  existing 
between  the  strains  of  bodies  and  the  corresponding  stresses 
is  to  suppose  the  solid  to  be  composed  of  elementary  particles, 
each  particle  being  a  volume  of  regular  geometrical  form. 
The  elementary  particle  is  then  referred  to  a  system  of  rect- 
angular co-ordinate  planes  with  its  linear  dimensions  paraUel 
to  the  co-ordinate  axes,  and  supposed  to  be  subjected  to  any 
stress  whatever  within  the  limit  of  elasticity. 

The  stress  is  supposed  to  be  separated  into  its  six  element- 
ary ones — three  acting  in  the  direction  of  the  linear  dimen- 
sions of  the  particle  to  lengthen  or  to  shorten  the  particle, 
and  three  along  the  faces  to  alter  the  angles  between  tne  faces 
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of  the  particle.  The  first  three  are  known  as  normal,  and 
the  latter  three,  as  tangential  stresses. 

The  strain  cansed  in  the  particle  by  the  action  of  the  stress 
is  also  divided  into  its  elementary  ones.  The  strains  affect- 
ing the  length  of  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  particle  are 
known  as  the  direct,  and  those  affecting  the  angles  between 
the  faces  as  traxiBvertste  strains. 

The  form  of  the  particle  having  been  assnmed  to  be  a 
cube,  or  a  right  parallelepiped,  the  equation  of  its  surface 
referred  to  the  co-ordinate  axes  is  known.  The  displacements, 
or  elementary  strains  caused  by  the  elementary  stress  can 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  co-ordinates  and  the  differen- 
tials entering  the  equation  of  the  surface.  Tlie  strains 
having  been  determined  in  extent  and  kind,  the  corre- 
sponding stresses  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  these  strains 
and  constants.  Equations  may  then  be  formed,  which 
being  integrated  will  give  the  total  strains  and  stresses  in 
the  solid. 

Approximate  methods  are  generally  employed  to  find 
the  relations  between  the  strains  and  the  corresponding 
stresses,  and  are  considered  sufficiently  accurate  for  all 
practical  purposes.  They  will  be  employed  in  the  follow- 
mgpages. 

The  approximate  method  is  to  conceive  the  solid  to  be 
divided  by  a  plane  into  two  parts ;  then  to  find  all  the  extrane- 
ous forces  acting  on  one  of  these  parts,  on  either  side  of  the 
plane,  to  strain  the  body ;  then  place  the  straining  forces  thus 
found  equal  to  the  entire  stress  developed  in  the  body  at  the 
section  made  by  the  plane ;  assume  the  stress  at  this  section 
to  be  distributed  according  to  some  law,  deduced  by  experi- 
ment or  theory,  which  is  assumed  to  be  true,  or  practically 
so,  as  regards  the  exact  state  of  distribution;  form  equa- 
tions expressing  these  conditions  and  applying  to  the  particu- 
lar cases  under  consideration.  A  discussion  of  the  equations 
thus  formed  will  give  the  stress  on  the  unit  of  area  of  the 
section,  the  amount  of  strain,  and  the  strength  of  the  mate- 
rial necessary  to  resist  the  stress  acting  at  the  section. 


00NSTA5TS. 

153.  In  discussing  the  equations  deduced  for  determining 
the  strength  of  building  materials,  certain  constants  are  in- 
volved wnich  depend  for  their  value  on  the  physical  proper- 
ties of  the  material  under  consideration.    These  constants 
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have  been  or  are  to  be  determined  for  each  material  by 
actual  experiment. 

There  are  foar  principal  ones : 

I.  The  "weight,  or  specific  gravity  of  the  body ; 

II.  The  limit  of  elasticity ; 

III.  The  coefficient  of  elasticity ; 
lY.  The  modulus  of  rupture. 

154.  The  weight  enters  as  an  element  in  all  constme- 
tions;  and  to  such  an  extent  in  some,  as  in  masonry  for 
example,  that  the  moving  or  temporary  loads  to  be  borne 
may  be  disregarded,  or  considered  as  insignificant,  in  com- 
parison with  the  weiffht  of  the  structure  itself, 

165.  Limit  of  Elasticity.— From  a  great  number  of 
experiments,  made  on  a  great  variety  of  materials,  it  has 
been  found  that  practically, 

1st.  All  bodies  are  elastic. 

2d.  Within  very  small  limits  they  may  be  considered  as 
perfectly  dasHe. 

3d.  Within  the  elastic  limit  the  amonnt  of  displacement  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  force  that  produces  it. 

4th.  Within  a  considerable  distance  bevond  the  elastic  limit 
the  amount  of  displacement  is  not  exactly  but  nearly  propor- 
tional to  the  force  producing  it. 

The  limit  of  elasticity  of  a  body  in  any  direction  is  deter- 
mined by  experiment,  and  its  determination  is  a  matter  of 
great  nicety ;  hence  experimenters  have  paid  more  attention 
to  determining  the  ultimate  strength  of  materials ;  that  is, 
to  finding  the  limits  beyond  which  any  additional  load  will 
break  the  material. 

If  the  material  be  strained  beyond  the  elastic  limit,  the 
particles  will  not  resume  their  former  positions,  and  a  per- 
manent change  of  figure  is  the  result.  This  permanent 
change  is  called  a  set.  A  set,  when  it  is  made,  does  not 
necessarily  weaken  the  material,  but  it  is  better  in  most 
cases  not  to  have  it. 

156.  CoefBLcient  of  Elasticity.— The  coefBcients  of 
elasticity  vary  with  the  material,  and  with  the  kind  of  stress 
developed. 

Let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  coefficient  of  elasticity 
for  a  homogeneous  material  strained  only  by  a  force  of 
extension.  Assume  the  material  to  be  in  the  form  of  a 
straight  bar  of  uniform  cross-section,  fastened  at  one  end. 
and  pulled  by  forces  whose  resultant  acts  along  the  axis  ox 
the  bar.  The  intensity  of  the  pull  will  be  uniform  on  each 
cross-section. 
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Let  W  =  the  total  pull,  L  =  the  length  of  the  bar  before 
it  is  strained,  A  =  the  area  of  its  cross-section,  and  I  =  the 
elongation  of  the  bar  caused  by  the  force  W. 

W 

Then,  -^  =  the  force  acting  on  a  unit  of  cross-section, 

and  Y  =  ^^  amount  of  elongation  for  a  unit  of  length  of 
JL 

the  bar. 

Since  the  pull  is  uniformly  distributed  over  the  cross-sec- 
tion, it  is  assumed  that  the  stress  developed  in  the  cross-sec- 

W 
tion  is  so  distributed,  and  that  -^  =  the  intensity  of  the 

stress  on  any  unit  of  cross-section  of  the  bar.  But,  the  stress 
is  equal  to  the  strain  multiplied  by  a  constant,  hence  we 
have 

in  which  E  is  the  coefficieot  of  elasticity.    Whence, 

By  means  of  formnla  ([1)  the  coefQ.cieiit  of  elasticity 
for  a  homogeneoos  material  strained  by  a  force  of  extension 
can  be  obtained  by  experiment. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  values  of  E,  that  have  been 
obtained  by  experiment  for  rarioas  building  materials,  viz. : 

Ibtetlal.  Value  of  K. 

Cast  Iron 18,400,000  lbs. 

Wrought  Iron 24,000,000  « 

Lead  (cast) 720,000  « 

Steel 29,000,000  « 

Tin  (cast) 4,608,000  « 

Zinc  (cast) 13,680,000  " 

Ash 1,644,800  " 

Fir 1,191,200  « 

Pine,  pitch 1,225,600  « 

"     yellow 1,600,000  " 

Oak 1,451,200  « 

Marble 2,520,000  " 

Limestone  (common) 1,533,000  " 

157.  Modtiltis  of  Buptore. — If  the  straining  forces  be 
continually  increased  in  intensity,  they  will  produce  in  time 
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a  rv/ptuTty  or  snch  a  disfignremeiit  of  the  solid  as  to  make 
the  material  nnlit  for  building  purposes. 

At  the  moment  of  rupture,  or  an  instant  before,  the  inten- 
sity of  the  stress  developed  in  the  material  is  greater  than  at 
anj  other  period  of  the  strain.  This  greatest  intensity  of 
the  stress  is  known  as  the  ^^  ultimate  resistance  ''  of  the 
material,  and  its  value  is  obtained  by  experiment. 

Wlien  the  material  is  subjected  to  a  strain  of  tension 
alone,  the  tensile  stress  is  supposed  to  be  distributed  uni- 
formly over  its  cross-section,  and  the  stress  on  the  nnit  of 
area  is  equal  to  the  total  stress  divided  by  the  area  of  cross- 
section.  When  this  straining  force  is  increased  sufficiently 
to  produce  rupture  of  the  material,  the  stress  on  the  unit  of 
area,  at  the  moment  rupture  bes^ins,  is  taken  as  the  measure 
of  its  ultimate  resistance.  '  This  stress  on  the  unit,  or  the 
^orce  necesmry  to  pull  asunder  a  piece  whose  cross-section 
is  unity  is  called  the  modulus  of  tenacity  for  that  mate- 
rial. 

If  the  stress  is  a  compressive  one,  or  a  shear,  the  corre^ 
sponding  stress  on  the  unit  of  section,  at  the  moment  of 
riipture,  is  called  the  modulus  of  crushing,  or  modulus 
or  shearing,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  values  of  these  moduli  are  obtained  by  experiment, 
and  are  represented  in  the  formulas  by  the  letters  T,  C,  and 
S. 

When  the  strain  is  a  cross  one,  the  transverse  stress  de- 
veloped at  a  given  cross-section  is  not  supposed  to  be  dis- 
tributed as  just  described,  but  is  assumed  to  vary  uniformly 
over  the  cross-section,  being  greatest  on  the  units  farthest 
from  the  axis  of  rotation.  The  stress  on  the  unit  of  cross- 
section  at  the  surface  of  the  material  when  the  fibres  begin 
to  tear  apart,  or  to  crush,  is  taken  as  the  measure  of  ultimate 
resistance  to  cross  strain,  and  is  called  the  modulus  of 
rupture,  which  is  represented  in  the  formulas  by  the  letter 
R. 

It  would  seem,  since  the  rupture  of  a  piece  by  a  cross 
strain  takes  place  by  the  fibres  being  torn  apart  or  crushed, 
that  the  respective  values  of  B,  C,  and  T  for  the  same  mate- 
rial would  be  the  same,  or  at  least  nearly  equal,  and  that  one 
symbol  might  be  used  to  represent  the  respective  values  of 
the  three.  Experiment  shows,  however,  that  they  are. not 
equal,  but  vary  considerably. 

If  the  stress  is  one  of  torsion,  the  stress  on  the  unit  far- 
thest from  the  axis  is  taken  as  the  measure,  is  called  the 
modulus  of  torsion^  and  is  represented  in  the  formulas 
by  the  letters  T^. 
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158.  Extraneous  forces  acting  on  a  piece  fastened  at  one 
end,  and  in  the  direction  of  its  axis,  prodnce  a  strain  of  ex- 
tension in  the  piece,  if  the  direction  of  the  resultant  is  from 
the  fixed  end,  and  of  compression  if  the  direction  is  to- 
ward it. 

Let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  elongation  pro- 
duced in  a  straight  bar,  of  uniform  cross-section,  placed 
in  a  vertical  position  and  fixed  at  one  end,  ly  a  system  qf 
farces  whose  resuUant  acts  along  the  aads  oftKe  bar. 

Represent  by  (Fig.  12) 

L,  the  original  length  of  the  bar, 

W,  the  force  appli^  to  lengthen  it, 

ly  the  elongation  due  to  W, 

A,  the  area  of  the  cross-section, 

£y  the  coefficient  o(  elasticity. 

Then  from  eq.  (I),  we  have 


Z  = 


and. 


WL 
EA 


W  =  EA 


I 


(2) 
(3) 


Eq.  (3)  shows  that  the  elongation  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  length  of 
the  bar  and  to  the  force  itself,  and  in- 
versely to  the  area  of  the  cross-section 
and  coefficient  of  elasticity ;  which  is 
fully  confirmed  by  experiment. 

If  in  eq.  (3)  we  make  A  =  1  and  Z  =  L,  we  shall  have 


147a 


Fie.  18. 


W  =  E. 


W 


That  is,  the  ooefflcierU  of  elasticUyy  E,  is  the  j^orc^  whickj  ap- 
plied to  a  bar,  the  cross^ecUon  of  which  is  a  superficial 
unity  would  produce  on  elongation  eqtcal  to  the  original 
lengihofthe  oa/ty  supposing  its  elasticity  perfect  up  to  this 
limit. 

This  is  a  theoretical  force ;  but  as  the  law  upon  which  it 
depends  is  true  within  the  limits  of  elasticity,  knowing  W,  A, 
and  L,  and  determining  I  by  measurement,  the  value  that  E 
would  have  if  the  elasticity  remained  perfect  is  easily  found. 
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Divide  W  by  A,  and  we  have 

=  the  Btreas  on  a  unit  of  croes^ecdoD. 
A 

If  W^  be  the  force  ueeefisaiy  to  produce  rapture  when  aefe- 
ing  in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  then 

W 

— .  =  T,  the  modtaus  of  tenaolty. ...  (5) 

XL 

Wood  and  iron  are  the  two  building  materiak  moBt  fre- 
quently expoeed  to  this  strain.  The  cohesive  power  of  wood  is 
greatest  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres,  and  in  the  tables  showing 
le  results  of  the  experiments  made  on  the  strength  of  mate- 
rials, the  tensile  strength  there  given  is  taken  with  reference 
to  that  direction,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

From  eq.  (5),  we  have  W  =  TA,  from  which  knowing 
T  and  A,  the  force  necessary  to  rupture  the  bar  may  be 
deduced. 

159.  The  following  table  gives  the  tensile  strength,  per 
square  inch,  as  obtained  by  experiment  upon  some  of  the  ma- 
terials frequently  used  in  building: 

llaletfad.  T«Mllt  StNBgOi  p«Mi.tedi. 

Ash 10,803  Ib8.to24,033  lbs. 

Chestnut 11,891  «    "18,066  « 

Cedar «    «  10,800  « 

Hickory 12,866  «    "40,067  « 

Oak,  white 12,300  «    «  25,222  « 

«    Uve 15,800  « 

Pine 11,400  «    «  19,200  « 

Fir ..  12,867  "    «  16,838  « 

Hemlock 16,538  " 

Cast  iron,  common  pig 15,000  * 

"        "    good  common.... 

uon 20,000  « 

Bariron 57,000  « 

«     «    Swedish 72,000  « 

Copper  wire 60,000  " 

Steel,cast 128,000  « 

«     shear 124,000  « 

"     puddled 105,000  « 

Tin,  cast 4^800  « 

Lead,"  1,800  « 

Zinc 7,500  •« 
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The  gpecimens  of  wood  in  the  foregoing  list  were  dir  and 
Beasoned.  The  time  of  seasoning  yarying  from  one  to  nfteen 
years.  They  were  grown  in  dSerent  parts  of  the  United 
States,  extending  from  the  extreme  north  to  the  farthest  south, 
and  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Pacific.  The  differences 
in  the  localities  from  whence  they  were  brought  and  the  times 
of  seasoning,  explain  the  differences  observed  in  the  tensile 
strength  of  specimens  of  the  same  wood. 

The  tensile  strength  of  the  metals  is  materially  modified  by 
the  processes  of  manufacture  and  by  the  impurities  they 
oontain. 

It  is  evident,  from  this  table,  and  from  what  has  been  just 
stated,  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  assume  a  value  for  the 
modulus  of  tenacity  wnich  will  be  safe  and  economical  for  a 
men  material  Its  value  in  any  particular  case  should  be 
determined  by  experiment;  or  before  its  value  can  be 
assumed,  the  quali^  of  the  material  must  in  some  way  be 
known. 


The  -vmA  expended  In  the  elongation  of  the  bar. 
160.  The  general  formula  from  Anal.  Mechanics  is 

m  which  P  is  the  resistance,  s  the  path  of  the  point  of  appli- 
cation, and  Q  the  quantity  of  work. 

In  this  formula,  substitute  W  for  P,  and  I  the  elongation 
for  «,  and  we  have 

Substituting  for  W  its  value  from  eq.  (3),  there  obtains, 

Q  =y*EA^^, 

to  represent  the  quantity  of  work. 
Integrating  between  the  limits  1  =  0  and  1=  Fj  we  have, 

Li  14 
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From  eq.  (3)  we  have 

EAZ'     „ 

W^  being  the  partioular  value  of  W  prodacing  the  elonga- 
tion, l\ 

le  of  W  in  the  preceding  eqnat 

Q  =  4W7' (6) 


Sabetitating  this  value  of  W  in  the  preceding  equation, 
and  we  have 


If,  in  the  eq. 

Q  =fwdl, 

W  were  constant  and  equal  to  W,  then 

Q  =  Wfdl, 

which  integrated  between  the  limits  1  =  0  and  1  =  1'  will  give 

Q  =  WT. 

This  value  of  Q  is  twice  that  of  Q  in  eq.  (6) ;  whence  it 
follows  that  the  work  expended  in  producing  the  elongatioii 
f,  by  applying  the  force  W ',  at  once,  and  keeping  it  constant, 
is  twice  the  work  which  would  be  expended,  if  the  force  were 
applied  by  increments  increasing  ^vdually  from  zero  to  W. 

Oombining  eqs. 


tk)mbining  eqs. 
and  eliminating  T,  we  get 

whence  it  is  seen  that  the  work  expended  upon  the  elongaticMi 
of  the  bar  varies  directly  with  the  square  of  the  force  pro- 
ducing^ it,  with  the  lengm  of  the  bar,  and  inversely  withtbe 
area  oi  cross  section  and  coefficient  of  elasticity. 
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Elongation  of  a  bar,  Its  -weight  considered. 


Z 


ji  iiiiriililiJiM*MihnWit^fitriit 
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w 

Pra.  18. 


161.  To  determine  the  elongation  of 
a  bar,  under  the  same  circumstances 
as  the  preceding  case,  token  its  weight 
is  taken  irUo  consideration. 

In  eq.  (2),  the  weight  of  the  bar 
being  very  small  compared  with  W,  it 
was  ne£:lected. 

To  oetermine  tlie  elongation,  con- 
sidering the  weight  of  the  bar,  repre- 
sent (Fig.  13)  by  L,  W,  I,  and  A,  the 
same  quantities  as  before,  by. re,  the 
distance  from  A  of  any  section  as  C, 
by  dSaj,  the  length  of  an  elementary 
portion  as  C  D,  and  by  Wy  the  weight 
of  a  unit  of  volume  of  the  bar.  The 
volume  of  the  portion  B  C,  will  be  ex- 
pressed by  (L— «)  A ;  and  its  weight 
by  (L— a?)  Aw. 

The  total  force  acting  to  elongate  the  elementary  portion 
C  D,  will  be  expressed  by 

W  +  (L— aj)  Air. 

Substituting  this  for  W,  and  dx  for  L  in  eq.  (2),  we  have 

elongation  of  d!»  = ^aT"^ 

The  total  length  of  dx  after  elongation  will,  therefore,  be 

dx  + ^——L—dx. 

Integrating  this  between  the  limits  te  =  0  and  0  =  L,  diera 
obtaine, 

^  +  '  =  ^+EA+^A-    •    •    •    •    (7) 

for  the  total  length  of  the  bar  after  elongation 
This  may  be  written, 
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If,  in  this  expreBsion,  we  make  W  =  0,  we  have 

In  this,  wAL  is  the  weight  of  the  bar;  representing  this 
weight  by  W  and  sabstituting  in  last  expressson,  we  have 

or  the  elongation  dne  to  the  weight  of  the  bar,  is  one  half  of 
what  it  would  be  if  a  weight  equal  to  that  of  the  bar  were 
concentrated  at  the  lower  end. 

An  examination  of  the  expression,  W+  (L — x)  Aw,  shows 
that  the  strain  on  the  different  cross-sections  varies  with  Xy 
decreases  as  x  increases,  and  is  greatest  for  a;  =  0,  or  on  the 
section  at  the  top.  Since  the  bar  has  a  uniform  cross-section, 
the  strain  on  the  unit  of  area  is  different  in  each  section. 


BAB  OF  JJmFOBM  8TBXNGTH  TO  BBBIST  BLGKOITIOV. 

162.  To  determine  the  farm  a  vertical  bar  should  have^  in 
order  to  be  e^tcally  strong  throughout^  when  strained  only  hy 
a  force  acting  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  bar^  the 
weight  of  the  bar  being  considered. 

8upi>ose  the  bar,  fix^  at  one  end  a^d  the  applied  force 
producing  elongation  to  be  a  weight  suspended  from  the 
other  end.     [Fig.  14.] 

From  the  preceding  article,  it  is  seen  that  if  the  bar  has  a 
uniform  cross-section,  that  the  strain  on  each  section  is  dif- 
ferent. In  order  that  the  bar  should  be  equally  stnmg 
throughout,  the  strain  on  each  unit  of  area  oi  cross-section 
must  be  the  same  thronghout  the  bar.  This  can  only  be 
effected  by  making  the  area  of  the  cross-section  proportional 
to  the  stress  acting  on  it,  or  having  the  cross-sections  variable 
in  size. 

Represent  by 

A,  the  area  of  the  variable  cross-section ; 

A',  the  area  of  cross-section  at  B,  or  the  lower  one ; 

A",  the  area  of  cross^ection  at  A,  or  the  top  section^ 

T„  the  strain  allowed  on  the  unit  of  area ; 

W,  the  force  applied  to  the  bar  producing  elongaticn ; 

Xy  the  distance,  B  C,  estimated  upwards  m>m  B. 
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The  total  force  acting  on  any 
section  as  C,  to  elongate  it,  ib 


W+tofAdiffy 


to  being  the  weight  of  the  unit 
of  Yolnmo  of  the  bar. 

Since  T^  is  Hie  strain  allowed 
on  the  nnit  of  area,  T^  x  A  will 
represent  the  total  strain  on 
the  section  at  C,  and  will  be 
eqnal  to  the  force  acting  on  this 
section  to  elongate  it.  Hence, 
we  have 


(8) 


Fig.  14. 


W+wfAdx  =  T,A 

Differentiating,  we  have 
wAdx  =  T^dA, 
which  may  be  written 
wdoD    dK 

Integrating,  we  get 

-ij-=Nap.logA+0.    ...    (9) 

Making  a?  =  0,  we  have  A  =  A',  whence 

0  =  Nap.logA'+a 

Substitnting  for  0  in  eq.  (9)  its  value  obtained  from  the 
last  equation,  we  get 

^  =  Nap.log-j7 
and  passing  to  the  equivalent  numbers, 


But 


A  =  A'tfTi. 
W 


A'= 


which  substituted  above  gives, 


T' 


A  = 


T. 
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Making  x  =  L  and  A  becomes  equal  to  A",  hence 


wL 

A"=J1.T» 


the  Talae  for  the  area  of  the  section  at  the  upper  end. 

Form  of  bar  "^hen  it  has  a  olroular  cross-seotion. 

163.  No  particular  form  has  been  assi^ed  to  the  cross  sec 
tion  of  the  bar  in  this  discussion.  Let  it  be  a  circle  and  rep 
resent  the  variable  radius  by  r. 

Then  the  area  of  any  cross-section  will  be  m^y  which  behig 
substituted  for  A  in  eq.  (8),  gives 

Differentiating,  there  obtains 


hence 


which  integrated  gives 


dr        v)  J 


Nap.  log.  r  =  ^^  +  C,    .    .    (10) 


which  shows  the  relation  between  x  and  r. 

Eq.  (10)  is  the  equation  of  a  line,  which  line  being  con- 
structed will  represent  by  its  ordinates  the  law  of  variation  of 
the  different  cross-sections  of  the  bar.  It  also  shows  the  kind 
of  line  cut  from  the  bar  by  a  meridian  plane. 

The  most  useful  application  of  this  problem  is  to  determine 
the  dimensions  of  pump-rods,  to  be  used  in  deep  shafts,  like 
those  of  mines. 


OOMPBBB8XOK. 

164.  The  strains  caused  by  pressure  acting  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis  of  the  piece  tend  to  compress  the  nbres  and  shorten 
the  piece. 
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From  the  principle  that  all  bodies  are  elastic,  it  follows 
that  all  building  materials  are  compressible. 

Within  the  limit  of  elasticity  it  is  assumed  that  the  resist- 
ances to  compression  are  the  same  as  tension.  They  are  not 
really  the  same ;  bnt  within  the  elastic  limit  the  differences 
are  so  small,  that  for  all  practical  purposes  it  is  sufficiently 
exact  to  consider  them  eqnal. 

The  coefficient  of  elasticity  of  the  material  is  assumed  the 
same  in  both  cases,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  the  coefficients 
of  elasticity  when  the  fibres  are  displaced  in  other  ways,  it  is 
sometimes  called  the  coefflolent  of  longitudinal  elasticity, 
or  resistance  to  direct  lengthening  or  shortening. 

To  ascertain  the  force  under  which  a  given  piece  would  be 
crashed,  we  first  ascertain  the  weight  necessary  to  crush  a 
piece  of  the  same  material ;  and  since  experiment  has  shown 
that  the  resistances  of  different  pieces  of  the  same  material  to 
crushinff  are  nearly  proportional  to  their  cross-sections,  the 
required  force  can  be  easily  determined. 

Assuming  that  these  resistances  are  directly  proportional 
to  the  cross-sections,  let  W  be  the  required  force,  A  the  area 
of  cross-section  of  given  piece,  and  C  the  force  necessary  to 
crush  a  piece  of  uie  same  material  whose  cross-section  is 
unity. 

We  have,  W' :  0  ::  A:l,or 

W'  =  AC, (11) 

"-^  ^  =  0 (1.) 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  on  different  materials 
to  find  the  value  of  C,  and  the  results  tabulated.  If  the  ex- 
periments for  finding  C  were  not  made  on  pieces  whose 
cross-sections  were  unity,  they  were  reduced  to  unity  by 
means  of  eq.  (12).  The  pieces  used  in  the  experiments 
were  short,  their  lengths  not  being  more  Uian  five  times  their 
diameter  or  least  thickness. 

This  value  of  C,  the  modulus  of  crusliing,  is  equal 
therefore  to  the  pressure,  upon  the  unit  of  surface,  necessary 
to  crush  a  piece  whose  length  is  less  than  Jive  times  its  least 
thickness,  the  pressure  being  uniformly  distributed  over  the 
cross  section  and  acting  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the 
piece.  Experiment  shows  that  it  requires  a  much  less  press- 
ure to  crush  apiece  when  the  force  is  applied  across  the  fibres^ 
than  when  it  is  applied  in  the  direction  of  their  length. 
.  166.  The  following  are  the  values  of  C  for  some  of  the  ma- 
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terials  in  common  use,  and  were  obtained  by  crushing  pieoei 
of  small  size,  and  as  a  rule  not  longer  thsji  twice  their  aiame 
ter: 

MateriaL  Onuihiag  Foroei  per  iq.  Inohy  in  Iba 

Ash 4,475  to  8,788 

Chestnut 6,000 

Oedar 6,970 

Hickory 6,492  «  11,218 

Oak,  white 5,800  «  10,058 

Oak,live 6,680 

Pine 6,017  **  8,947 

Fir 6,644  «  9,217 

Hemlock 6,817 

Oast  iron 66,000  «  106,000 

Wrought  iron. 80,000  "  40,000 

Oast  steel 140,000  *«  890,000 

Brick 8,600  «  13,000 

Granite 6,600  «  16,800 

Bankine  gives  from  550  to  800  for  common  red  brick,  and 
1,100  for  strong  red  brick. 

The  remarks  relative  to  the  specimens  of  wood  used  to 
obtain  the  values  of  T  in  the  table  on  page  88  apply  equally 
to  this  case. 


BTTflAHTNO  8TRAZN8. 

166.  There  are  two  kinds  of  simple  shear ;  one  in  which 
the  stress  acts  normally  to  all  the  fibres,  like  that  developed 
in  a  rivet  when  the  plates  which  it  fastens  are  strained  by 
tension  or  compression  in  the  direction  of  their  lengths ;  and 
one  in  which  tne  stress  acts  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  fibres, 
either  in  the  direction  of,  or  across,  the  fibre.  The  former  is 
called  a  transverse  shear,  and  the  latter,  detnision. 

The  relations  between  the  strains  and  the  stresses  devel- 
oped by  a  shearing  force  may  be  expressed  by  equations 
analogous  to  those  used  for  tension. 

In  describing  the  shearing  strain,  the  section  C  D  (Fig.  15) 
was  supposed  not  to  have  rotated  around  any  line  in  its 
plane,  but  to  have  had  a  motion  of  translation  parallel  to 
the  plane  A  B,  so  that  after  the  movement,  any  fibre,  as 
abf  will  have  a  new  position,  as  ab'. 
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Suppose  A  B  to  remain  fixed,  and  represent  by 

L,  the  original  length  of  any  fibre  (w 
between  the  two  consecative  planes  A  B 
and  C  D ; 

y,  the  distance  hb'  which  every  point 
of  the  plane  C  D  has  moved  in  the 
direction  of  C  D,  relatively  to  the 
plane  A  B,  owing  to  the  force  causing 
this  displacement ; 

8j  the  amount  of  shearing  stress  in  any  fibre ; 

a,  the  area  of  the  cross-section  of  the  fibre ; 

E',  a  constant. 

Then, 

s 
— =  the  intensity  of  the  shearing  stress  on  a  unit  of  area, 

and  y-=  the  measnre  of  displacement  of  the  fibre  per  unit 
of  length.    Hence, 

■^=E'f a3) 

from  which  we  get 

^,        a 

L 

a  value  analogous  to  that  obtained  for  E  in  equation  (1). 

This  value  of  E'  is  constant  within  the  limit  of  elasticity 
for  each  elementary  fibre.  If  the  material  is  homogeneous 
it  has  the  same  value  for  all  the  fibres,  or  is  constant  for  the 
same  material. 

Represent  by  Si  the  total  stress  developed  in  the  section 
C  D ;  Dy  A,  the  area  of  the  section ;  and  let  the  piece  be  of 
homogeneous  material.    Then, 

S,=  E'Af    ....     (14) 

which  expresses  the, relation  between  the  total  stress  de- 
veloped in  the  section  and  the  shearing  strain. 

The  constant  E'  is  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  correspond- 
ing to  a  transverse  shearing  strain,  and  is  frequently  called 
the  coefficient  of  lateral  elasticity,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  coefficient  of  longitudinal  elasticity. 
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The  shear  is  assumed  to  be  distributed  uniformly  over  the 
cross-section  of  the  material.  Suppose  the  shear  to  be  in- 
creased until  ruptnre  takes  place  and  let  S'  represent  the  in- 
tensity of  the  total  shearing  stress  on  the  cross-section. 

Then, 

in  which  S  is  the  modulus  of  shearing  for  the  material 
used. 

167.  The  following  are  some  of  the  values  of  S,  obtained 
by  experiment,  for  some  of  the  building  materials  in  use,  yiz,  : 


TRANSVERSE   SHEABINO. 
Materiali .  Valae  of  S. 

Ash 6,2801ba 

Cedar ^. 3,400  " 

HickoiT 6,500  " 

Oak,  White 4,000  « 

Oak,Live 8,000  « 

Pine,  Yellow 4,500  « 

Pine,  White 2,500  « 

Cast  steel 92,400  « 

Wrought  iron 50,000  " 

Cast  iron 30,000  " 

Copper 33,000  « 

DETBF8ION. 

White  pine 480  lbs. 

Spruce ^ 470  '* 

Fir 592  « 

Hemlock 540  " 

Oak 780  " 

TELASBVTSBSB  STRAIN. 

168.  Extraneous  forces  acting  either  perpendicularly  or 
obliquely  to  the  axis  of  a  piece  that  is  fixed,  cause  cross- 
strains  and  develop  transverse  stresses  in  the  material. 

In  describing  the  nature  of  a  cross-strain  (Art.  150),  it  is 
assumed  that  a  consecutive  section  of  the  piece,  as  C  D  (Fig. 
16),  could  not  take  a  position  as  C  D'  unless  the  fibres  on 
one  side  of  the  axis  of  rotation  were  lengthened  and  those 
on  the  other  side  shortened.  Also,  that  the  fibres  farthest 
from  this  axis  were  elongated  or  shortened  more  than  those 
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nearest  to  it,  and  as  a  oonseqnence  the  stresses  in  tb^  fibres 
were  variable  in  their  intensities  throaghout  tlio  crossHsec- 
tion. 

To  determine  the  relations  between  the  strains  of  the 
fibres  caused  by  the  bending  forces  and  the  corresponding 
stresses  developed,  a  theory  must  be  adopted  relating  to  the 
strains  produced,  and  a  law  assumed  for  the  distribution  of 
the  stresses  over  the  cross-section. 

Suppose  a  piece  of  homogeneous  material,  in  form  of  a 
bar  or  oeam,  to  be  placed  in  a  horizontal  position  and  fixed 
at  one  end,  and  suppose  this  piece  to  be  acted  upon  by  a  s}  s- 
tem  of  extraneous  forces,  the  resultant,  W,  of  which  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  and  intersects  it  at  the  free  end. 

The  action  of  this  system  of  extraneous  forces  is  to  bend 
the  piece,  causing  cross-strains  and  developing  both  trans- 
verse and  shearing  stresses  throughout  the  piece. 

Neglecting  the  shearing  stress  for  the  present,  let  it  be 
required  to  aetermine  the  relations  between  the  crosa-atraina 
wnii  the  trcmsverae  atreases  produced  hy  the  lending  force^  W. 
■  The  cross-sections  of  the  piece  are  assumed  to  be  uniform, 
or  to  vary  from  each  other  by  some  law  of  continuity  that  is 
known  ;  the  forms  of  the  cross-sections  are  similar,  and  for 
any  two  consecutive  sections  may  be  considered  to  be  equaL 

The  common  theory  for  the  strains,  deduced  from  obser- 
vation and  experiment,  is  as  follows,  viz. : 

1.  That  the  fibres  on  the  convex  side  of  the  piece  are  ex- 
tended, and  those  on  the  opposite  side  are  compressed. 

2.  That  the  strains  of  the  fibres  caused  by  the  bending 
force  are  either  compressive  or  tensile. 

3.  That  there  is  a  surface  between  the  compressed  and  ex- 
tended fibres  in  which  the  fibres  are  neither  compressed  nor 
extended. 

4.  That  the  strains  of  the  fibres  are  proportional  to  their 
distance  from  this  surface,  known  as  the  neutral  surface. 

5.  That  the  cross-sections  of  the  piece  normal  to  the 
fibres  before  bending  will  remain  normal  to  them  after 
bending. 

6.  That  rupture  will  take  place  either  by  compression,  or 
by  extension,  of  the  fibres  on  the  surface  of  the  piece  when 
the  stress  is  equal  to  the  modulus  of  rupture. 

The  intersection  of  the  neutral  surface  by  the  plane  of 
cross-section  is  called  the  iieiUral  aada  of  the  section. 

From  this  theory,  it  follows,  that  the  intensities  of  the 
stresses  of  tension  and  compression  in  the  fibres  are  also 
proportional  to  their  distances  from  the  neutral  axis  as  lone 
as  the  strain  is  within  the  elastic  limit.    The  stress  devel^ 
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oped  on  a  eross-fiection  to  reeist  the  action  of  a  bending 
force  is,  therefore,  a  uniformly  varying  one ;  being  least,  or 
zero,  at  the  neutral  axis,  and  greatest  at  ^e  points  &rtbest 
from  this  axis. 

To  find  the  stress  in  any  fibre  in  terms  of  the  strain,  let 
A  B  and  C  D  (Fi^,  16)  be  the  intersections  of  two  consecutive 
cross-sections  ot  the  piece  by  the  plane  of  tiie  axis,  E  F,  of 
the  piece  and  the  resultant,  W,  of  tne  bending  forces. 


Fm.  le. 


Fig.  17. 


Let  0  Y  and  0  Z  (Fig.  17)  be  two  rectangular  coH>rdinate 
axes  to  which  all  points  of  the  cross-section  are  referred. 

Represent  by 

y  and  Zj  the  co-ordinates  of  all  points  in  the  plane  Y  Z ; 

x^  the  distances  measured  on  the  line  E  F ; 

dx  =  O'O  =  the  distance  between  the  sections  A  B  and  C  D; 

dydz  =  a  =  the  cross-section  of  a  fibre ; 

\  z=  bo  =  the  elongation  of  any  fibre  as  ab; 

D  =  0  R,  tiie  radius  of  curvature. 

Let  the  section  A  B  remain  fixed  and  the  section  C  D  take 
some  position  as  CD'  under  the  action  of  the  bending  force; 
the  strain  being  within  the  elastic  limit. 

Then,  by  hypothesis,  the  fibres  above  E  F  will  be  elon- 
gated, and  the  elongation  be  of  any  one  fibre,  as  oi,  will  be 
proportional  to  its  distance,  y,  from  the  neutral  axis. 

From  the  similar  triangles  bO'o  and  0  R  0'  we  have 


or. 


Jc:0  0'::  JO':OR, 
Xidofiiyip, 


whence 


(15) 


an  expression  for  the  amount  of  elongation  of  a  fibre  at  the 
distance  y  from  the  neutral  axis. 
The  expression  for  the  intensity  of  the  stress  developed 
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in  a  bar  to  resiBt  an  elongation  eqnal  to  lis  (eq.  3)  equal  to 
EAy.  In  this  expression  substituting  dydz  for  A«  the 
value  of  A  just  obtained  for  Z,  and  dx  for  L,  we  obtain    * 

—  ydycb (16) 

H 

for  the  intensity  of  the  stress  developed  in  the  fibre  ab. 

Since  this  expression  is  true  for  any  fibre  that  is  elongated, 
the  total  stress  on  the  elongated  fibres  of  this'  section  will  be 
expressed  by 

In  like  manner  the  total  stress  on  the  compressed  fibres  will 
be  expressed  by 


-  IZ/s**' 


the  negative  sign  being  used  to  denote  the  contrary  direction 
of  the  elastic  resistance  of  the  compressed  fibres. 

Since  the  strain  is  within  the  elastic  limit  the  beam  is 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  action  of  the  extraneous  forces, 
and  tne  moment  of  resistance  at  the  cross-section  is  exactly 
equal  and  opposite  to  the  moment  (Wx)  of  the  bendiug  forces 
at  the  same  cross-section. 

The  moment  of  resistance  to  elongation  of  a  fibre,  at  the 
distance  y  from  the  neutral  axis,  is  equal  to  the  intensity  of 
the  stress  in  the  fibre  (eq.  16)  multiplied  by  y,  and,  to  com- 
pression, the  same  expression  multiplied  by  —  y. 

The  total  moment  of  resistance  at  the  cross-section  will  be 

fffy'dydz  +  ^ffy'dy(k,    .    (17) 

which  placed  equal  to  Wo,  gives  an  equation  expressing  the 
relation  between  the  moments  of  the  transverse  stresses  and 
those  of  the  extraneous  forces  producing  bending  at  any 
cross-section  of  the  beam. 

Let  6  be  the  greatest  value  of  Zy  and  ^  d  that  of  y  (Fi^. 
17)  and  integrating  expression  (17)  so  as  to  include  the  whole 
croes^ection,  we  may  write  this  equation  as  follows : 


7^dydz^(yfx)  .    (18) 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  quantity  under  the  eign  of  inte- 
gration when  integrated  twice  will  give  the  xnomentof 
mertia  of  tlie  eross-Bection  of  the  piece  with  respect  to  the 
neutral  axis.  Bepresenting  this  by. I  and  tiiat  of  the  extra- 
neous force  by  M,  we  may  write  (eq.  18)  as  follows: 

^  =  M. (19.) 

The  first  member  is  oftentimes  called  the  moment  of 
elasticity,  sometimes  the  moment  of  reBistance,  and 
at  others  fiie  moment  of  flexure,  and  the  second  member 
is  called  the  bending  moment. 

169.  This  equation  may  be  verified  as  follows : 

We  know  that  if  all  the  elementary  masses  were  concen- 
trated at  the  principal  centre  of  eyration,  the  moment  of 
inertia  would  be  unaltered  ;  also,  mat  the  forces  tending  to 
produce  rotation  of  the  body  might  be  concentrated  at  this 
point  without  thereby  changing  the  conditions  of  equilib- 
rium. 

Suppose  the  resistances  ofi^ered  by  the  fibres  to  rotation 
concentrated  at  the  principal  centre  of  gyration,  and  equal 
to  P'  acting  with  a  lever  arm,  h.    We  have  for  equilibrium, 

P'>fc  =  Wa?  =  M. 

From  Mechanics,  we  have 

Jc  =  principal  radius  of  gyration  =i  /     .     , 

in  which  m  is  the  elementary  mass,  r  its  distance  from  the 
axis,  and  A  the  area  of  cross-section. 

Substituting  for  2  the  sign  of  integration,  and  for  m  its 
value  in  terms  of  y  and  z  (1%.  17),  we  get, 


'■/ 


J  ffdydz 


A 
Squaring  and  dividing  both  members  by  ^,  we  get 

JJy^dydz 

"'" — Ai — 
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and 


whence 
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F  f  fy'dydz 
^'^=        "4* =^'    ...    (20) 


J  Jy'dydz 
P'         AM 


^       J J'itdyda 


which  ifl  the  valne  the  force  wonld  have  on  the  unit  of  area 
at  the  principal  centre  of  gyration,  or  the  distanced  from  the 
neutiaf  axis,  under  this  hypothesis. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  the  resistances  are  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  distance  from  the  neutral  axis;  hence,  at  die 
unit's  distance,  the  force  on  the  unit  of  area  would  be 

F^  M 

^  "  ffrtdydz' 

and  at  the  distance,  y,  the  force  would  be 
Fy_         My 

The  strain  on  the  unit  of  area  at  the  distance,  y,  from  the 
axiB  is  shown  by  expression  (16),  to  be  eqnal  to  —  y-  Hence, 

A  My 

f  ^  ~  fffdycb 


-ffjtdyd»=^ 


or 

A 
p 

which  is  the  same  result  as  that  shown  by  eq.  (18). 
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BHBASING  STRAIN   PBODUOED  BT  A  FOBOB    AOTINQ   TO  BEND   THB 

BAB. 

170.  No  reference  was  made  in  the  preceding  article  to 
the  shearing  strain  produced  in  the  bar  by  a  bending  force 
acting  at  one  end,  lor  the  reason,  that  in  prismatic  bars  of 
this  kind  it  is  rarely  necessary  in  practice  to  consider  this 
strain. 

If  in  this  bar  (Fig.  16),  the  section  A  B  had  been  taken 
consecutive  to  the  section,  at  F,  where  the  force  was  applied, 
the  action  of  the  force  would  not  have  been  to  turn  this 
section  F  around  a  line  in  its  plane,  but  to  have  sheared  it 
oflF  from  its  consecutive  section.  This  action  would  have  been 
resisted  by  the  adhesion  of  tlie  sections  to  each  other.  The 
force  W  is  supposed  to  act  uniformly  over  the  entire  sec- 
tion F,  hence  the  resistance  to  shearing  in  the  adjacent 
section  will  be  imiformly  distributed  over  its  surface  and 
equal  to  W.    The  resistance  on  the  unit  of  surface  would 

W 

therefore  be  -r— 
A 

The  adhesion  of  these  two  sections  prevents  their  separa- 
tion by  this  force,  hence  the  second  section  is  drawn  down  by 
the  force  W,  which  tends  to  shear  it  from  the  third  section, 
and  so  on. 

In  this  particular  case,  the  action  of  the  force  W  to  shear 
the  sections  ofP,  is  transmitted  from  section  to  section  until 
the  fixed  end  is  reached,  and  the  shearing  strain  of  each  sec- 
tion is  the  same  and  equal  to  W.  And  in  general,  the  shear- 
ing stress  of  any  cross-section  of  a  bar  or  beam  placed  in 
a  horizontal  position  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the  vertical 
foTcee  transmitted  through  and  acting  at  t/uU  section. 


GHAKOES  m  FOHU  OF  THB  BAB. 

171.  In  a  bar  strained  by  a  force  acting  in  the  direction 
of  its  axis,  the  lengtheniuj?  and  shortening  of  the  bar  have 
been  the  only  changes  of  form  considered.  There  is  anothei 
change  that  invariably  accompanies  them.  This  is  the  con- 
traction or  enlargement  of  the  area  of  cross-section,  when  the 
bar  is  extended  or  compressed.  When  the  elongation  or  con- 
traction is  small,  the  change  in  cross-section  is  microscopically 
small ;  but  when  these  strains  are  very  great,  this  ch^ge  is 
sensible  in  many  materials. 
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In  BtmctareS)  the  pieces  are  not  subjected  to  strains  of 
safficient  magnitude  to  allow  this  change  of  cross-section  to 
be  observed,  and  hence  it  is  neglected. 

It  is  well  to  keep  this  change  in  section  in  mind,  as  by  it 
we  are  able  to  explain  certain  phenomena  that  are  met  with 
in  experiments,  when  the  strains  to  which  the  specimens  are 
fiubnutted  pass  the  limits  of  elasticity. 


STRAIN  ON  THB  UNIT  OF  ASBA  PBODUOED  BT  A  BBNDINa  FOBOOB. 

'172.  Expression  (16)  represents  the  stress  of  extension  on 
the  fibre  whose  cross-section  is  dydz.  Dividing  this  expres- 
sion by  the  area  of  cross-section  of  the  fibre,  we  have 

in  which  F  represents  the  stress  on  the  unit  of  area  at  the 
distance  y  from  the  neutral  axis.  Dividing  through  by  y 
and  multiplying  both  members  by  I,  we  have 

— =-  =  M (21) 


whence 

p— 

I 


P  =  ^y    ...'...    (22) 


which  formula  gives  for  a  force  of  deflection,  the  stress  on  a 
unit  of  area  at  any  point  of  the  section. 

When  the  bar  bas  a  uniform  cross^ection,  I  will  be  con- 
stant, and  P  will  vary  directly  with  y  and  M,  and  by  giving 
to  y  its  greatest  value,  we  find  the  greatest  strain  in  any  as- 
fomed  cross-section. 


TALinES  OF  L 


173.  In  ban  or  pieces  having  a  uniform  cross-section,  the 
moment  of  inertia  for  each  section  with  reference  to  the  neu- 
tral axis  is  the  same,  and  hence  I  is  constant  for  each  piece, 
and  is  easily  determined  when  the  section  is  a  known  geomet 
lical  figure. 
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1.  When  the  croBS-eection  is  a  rectangle  (Fig.  18) 
in  which  i  is  the  breadth,  and  d  the  depth,  the 
integral  taken  within  the  Umits  3  =  0,  and  s  =  i, 
y  =  id  and  y  =  —  ^,  gives 


Fig.  18. 


Fig.  19. 


2.  For  a  cross-Bection  of  a  hollow  girder,  like  that 
of  (Fig.  19)  in  which  b  is  the  entire  breadth,  d  the  total 
depth,  6'  the  breadth  of  the  hollow  interior,  d'  its  depth,  the 
integral  ^ves 

The  expression  will  be  of  the  same  form  in  the 
case  of  tne  cross-section  of  the  I-girder,  (Fig. 
20),  in  which  b  is  the  breadth  of  the  flanges ;  o' 
the  sum  of  breadths  of  the  two  shoulders ;  d  the 
depth  of  the  girder,  and  d'  the  depth  between  the 
flanges. 

3.  When  the  crossnaection  is  a  circle,  and  the 
axes  of  co-ordinates  are  taken  through  the  centre, 
the  limits  of  2  will  be  +  r,  —  r;  and  those  of  y  will  be 
+,and—  i/r*-s*;  and 

1  =  J^. 

4.  For  a  hollow  cylinder,  in  which  r  is  the 
exterior  and  /  the  interior  radius, 

1  =  J7r(7^  — r'*). 

5.  When  the  cross-section  is  an  ellipse,  and 
the  neutral  axis  coincides  with  the  conjugate 
axis,  if  the  transverse  axis  be  represented  by  dj 
and  the  conjugate  by  5,  and  the  limits  of  3  and  y 

be  taken  in  the  same  manner,  as  in  the  circle,  then, 

I^-^wbd'. 

6.  When  the  cross  section  is  a  rhombus  or  lozenge,  in 
which  b  is  the  horizontal  and  d  the  vertical  diagonal, 


*&' 


H 


7 


B 


Fig. 


174.  In  the  preceding  article  on  transverse  strain,  to  sim- 
plify the  investigation,  without  affecting  the  accuracy  of  the 
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reenlts,  the  bar  was  placed  horizontally,  and  no  notice  was 
taken  of  the  change  of  position  of  the  mean  fibre  after  the 
application  of  the  bending  force. 

The  strain  was  within  the  limit  of  elasticity,  and  for  this 
force  the  body  was  r^arded  as  perfectly  elastic. 

The  action  of  the  force  was  to  bend  the  bar,  and  hence  to 
bend  the  mean  iibre  without  lengthening  or  shortening  it, 
making  it  assame  a  curved  form. 

When  the  bar  is  bent  in  this  manner,  the  curve  assumed 
by  the  mean  fibre  is  called  the  elasUo  curve  or  equUibrlmn 
curve.  Its  equation  is  deduced  by  equating  the  moment  of 
resistance  and  tne  bending  moment,  and  proceeding  through 
the  usual  steps. 

All  the  external  forces  to  the  right,  or  to  the  left,  of  any 

assumed  cross-section  are  held  in  equilibrium  by  the  elastic 

resistances  of  the  material  in  the  section. 

EI 
The  general  equation  (19),  —  =  M,    expresses  the  condi* 

tlon  of  equality  between  the  moments  of  resistance  and  bend- 
ing, and  is  the  equation  from  which  that  of  the  curve  as- 
sumed by  the  mean  fibre  after  flexure  may  be  deduced 
From  the  calculus,  we  have 


daf 
which,  sabetitated  in  eq.  (19),  j^tob 


Fl* 


=M (28) 


^f 


When  the  deflection  is  very  small,  -~^  is  very  small  com- 
pared with  unitjr  and  may  be  omitted ;  and  eq.  (23)  becomes 
for  this  supposition 

Elg  =  M (24) 

which  is  the  general  equation  expressing  the  relation  between 
the  moment  of  flexure  and  the  bending  moment  of  the  ex« 
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traneous  forces  for  the  mean  fibre  of  any  priBmatic  bar,  when 
the  deflection  is  small. 

175.  To  find  the  equation  of  mean  fibre  of  a  bar 
placed  horizontally,  fixed  at  one  end,  and  strained 
by  a  vertical  force  W  at  the  other  end. 

Denote  by  (Fig.  21) 
I,  the  length  of  the  bar 
&om  the  fixed  end  to 
the  point  of  application 
of  W,  it  will  be  equal- 
to  the  length  of  the 
mean  fibre,  A  B. 

Let  AX  and  AY  be  f  o  91 

the    co-ordinate    axes  '  '     ' 

and  Y  positive  downwards.  The  bending  moment  of  W  for 
any  point,  Xj  will  be  W  {I — x)j  and  substituting  this  for  M 
in  eq.  (24),  we  have 


^l^^^'^il-^)'    ...    (26) 


Integrating,  we  have 

^li=2-(2&-fl?)  +  C.    .    .    (26) 

If  «  =  0,  by  hypothesis  ;^  =  0>  «iid  hence  0  =  0. 
Integrating  eq.  (26)  we  have 

EIy  =  ^(3Sc»— a?)  +  (y     .    .    (27) 

Noting  that  for  aj  =  0,  y  =  0,  we  have  0'  =  0, 

W 
hence,  y  =  g^j- (3Za?  — a^      .    .    .    (28) 

which  is  the  equation  of  the  curve  of  mean  fibre  under  these 
circumstances. 

Inspection  of  eqs.  (26  and  28)  will  show  that  the  greatest 
slope  of  the  curve  and  the  greatest  distance  between  any  point 
of  It  and  the  axis  of  X  will  be  at  B.  Eqs.  (25)  and  (28)  show 
that  the  curve  is  convex  towards  the  axis  of  X. 

Bepresent  by  J^  the  maximum  ordinate  of  the  curve.  Its 
value  will  be  obtained  by  making  x  =  lj  hence 

f=m: (29) 
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If  the  bar  bad  been  loaded  uniformly  instead  of  by  a 
weight  acting  at  its  extremity ;  representmg  by  w  the  load 
on  a  unit  of  length,  eq.  (24)  would  have  become  for  this  case, 

^^S=1<^-'")'-  •  •  •  ^^°) 

hence  the  equation  of  the  curve  of  its  mean  fibre, 

y=^(^Po^-^^  +  «f)'  •  .  (81) 

The  value  of  the  maximum  ordinate  in  this  case  would  be 

/=8EI (32) 

instead  of  W  concentrated  at  the  end  as  shown  by  eq. 
(28),  suppose  it  to  have  been  uniformly  distributed  over  the 

W 
bar,  then  —  would  be  the  load  on  each  unit  of  length  in  that 

case,  and  substituting  this  in  eq.  (32)  for  ^,  and  calling  the 
corresponding  ordinate,  J^y  we  have, 

I  W? 

•^'="8Er  =  8Ei   •  •  •  (^*) 

Hence y^'  :fl  I  i  2  -J,  from  which  we  see  that  concentrating 
the  load  at  the  end  of  the  bar  increases  the  deflection  nearly 
three  times  that  obtained  when  the  load  was  uniformly  dis- 
tributed. 


BBAMS  OF  UNIFOBM  GBOSS-SEGTION. 
BBAKS  RESTING  ON  TWO   OB  MORE  SUPPORTS. 

176.  The  term  bar  is  used  to  designate  a  piece  when  the 
dimensions  of  its  cross-section  are  not  onlv  small  compared 
with  the  length  of  the  piece,  but  are  actually  small  in  them- 
selves. The  term  beam  is  used  when  the  cross-section  is 
of  considerable  size,  consisting  of  several  square  inches. 

A  beam  resting  on  three  or  more  supports,  or  having  its 
ends  fixed  so  that  they  will  not  move  is  called  a  continuoua 
beam.  If  it  rests  on  two  points  of  support  only,  and  the 
ends  are  free  to  move,  it  is  a  non-continuous  beam.  If  placed 
in  a  horizontal  position,  with  one  end  fixed  and  the  other 
free,  it  is  known  as  a  semi-girder  or  cantilever. 
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Beam  Seating  an  two  PainU  of  Support. 

177.  Let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  bendiDg  mo< 
ments,  shearing  stress^  and  equation  of  mean  fibre  of  a 
straight  beam  restli^r  in  a  horizontal  position  on  two 
points  of  support* 

There  are  two  cases :  1,  when  the  beam  is  unif ormlj  loaded ; 
and,  2,  when  acted  upon  by  a  single  force  between  the  two 
points  of  support 

Ist  Oasb.— l?]ie  external  forces  acting  on  the  beam  are  the 
load  uniformlj  distributed  oyer  it  and  the  vertical  reactions 
at  the  points  of  support 


iskw 


-'-Ra 


5" 


Fio.  as. 


Let  A  B  (Fig.  22)  be  the  beam,  A  and  B  the  points  of  sap- 
port,  and  A  the  ori^  of  co-ordinates.  A  X  and  A  Y,  the  axes. 
Denote  by  2Z  the  Sstance  between  two  points  of  support  A  B. 

t^  =  weight  on  unit  of  length. 

a;  =  abscissa  of  D,  any  section  of  the  beam  A  B. 

The  total  load  on  the  beam  is  %dI  and  the  reactions  at  each 
point  of  support  are  respectively  equal  to  —  wl. 

Bending  moment. — Let  D  be  any  section  of  the  beam  made 
by  a  plane  passed  perpendicularly  to  the  axis,  through  the 
point,  whose  abscissa  is  x^  and  let  us  consider  all  the  forces  act- 
ing on  either  side  of  D ;  in  this  case  let  it  be  on  the  side  A  D. 

The  forces  acting  on  the  beam  from  A  to  D  are  the 
weight  on  this  portion  of  the  beam,  and  the  reaction  at  A. 
The  a^braic  sum  of  their  moments  will  be  the  bending 
moment  of  the  external  forces  acting  on  this  segment  Let 
M  be  this  moment  and  we  have 


M  =  tlK0  X77  — ^^  X 


X  =  —^ tolx 


.    (84) 
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The  second  member  of  this  equation  is  a  function  of  a  sin- 

f^le  Tariable,  and  may  therefore  oe  taken  as  the  ordinate  of  a 
ine  of  which  x  is  the  abscissa.    Constructing  the  different 
values  of  the  ordinate,  the  line  may  be  traced.     This  line  is  a 

Earabola,  and  shows  the  rate  of  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
ending  moments. 

The  curve  thus  constructed  may  be  called  the  curve  of  the 
bending  moments. 

Shearing  strain. — ^The  shearing  stress  in  the  beam  at  D 
is  equal  to  the  algebraic  sum  of  all  the  vertical  forces  acting 
at  this  section,  hence 

S'=  tox  —  wl. (85) 

The  second  member  of  this  equation  represents  the  ordi- 
nate of  a  right  line.    Constructing  the  line,  the  ordinates  will 
show  the  rate  of  increase  or  decrease  of  the  shearing  strain 
for  the  different  sections. 
By  comparing  equations  (84)  and  (36)  it  will  be  seen  that 

8'=f m 

which  shows  that  the  shearing  stress  at  any  section  is 
ejual  to  thejirst  difererUial  coefficient  of  tl^  hendmff  moment 
ofiha;t  section  taken  with  respect  to  x. 

For  convenience  we  used  the  segment  A  D.  but  the  results 
would  have  been  the  same  if  we  had  taken  B  D.  For,  sup- 
pose we  find  the  bending  moment  for  this  segment,  we  have 
for  the  moment  of  the  weight,  acting  to  turn  it  around  D, 

And  for  the  moment  of  reaction, 

-  wl{2l  -  x). 
The  algebraic  sum  of  these  moments  will  be 

the  same  as  (84),  as  it  should  be. 

Equation  of  mean  fibre. — Substituting  the  second  mem 
ber  of  eq.  (84)  for  M  in  eq.  (24),  we  have 


Integrating,  we  get 


EI^  =  itaB'-i/?&.    .    •    (87) 
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For  jj  =  /,  ^  =  0,  and  we  have  0  =  ^wP. 
Substitating  this  valae  of  C,  and  integrating,  we  get 

Ely  =  ^««_  !&•+  ^v,Px  +  C. 
For  a  =  0,  y  ia  eqnal  0,  and  bence  0'=  0,  and  we  have 
y  =  2^j(«'-4&'  +  8?ar)    .    .    .(88) 

which  is  the  equation  of  the  curve  of  mean  fibre,  and  may  be 
discussed  as  any  other  algebraic  curve. 

Defleotion. — ^If  we  represent  the  maximum  ordinate  of  the 
curve  byyj  we  find 

the  maximum  deflection,  which  is  at  the  middle  point  of  the 
beam. 

Equation  (38)  may  be  placed  under  the  form, 

w 
y  =  2in(2^-«')[5?-(a5-Z)"]     .     (39) 

For  values  of  a,  differing  but  slightly  from  Z,  the  quantity 
(«—?)•  may  be  omitted  without  materially  affecting  the  value 
of  the  second  member  for  these  values.  Omitting  this  quan- 
tity, and  eq.  (39)  reduces  to 

y  =  |^i(2&-«0  •  •  .  .   (*o) 

which  is  the  equation  of  a  parabola.  Hence,  a  parabola  maj 
be  constructed  passing  through  the  middle  point  of  the  curve 
of  mean  fibre  and  the  points  of  suppoi-t,  wnich  nearly  coin- 
cides with  the  curve  of  mean  fibre  in  the  vicinity  of  its 
middle  point 

The  parabola  whose  equation  is  eq.  (40)  differs  but  slightly 
throughout  from  the  curve  given  by  eq.  {38) ;  for  the  greatest 
difference  between  the  ordinates  of  the  two  lines  for  the  same 

I  — 

valueof  flj,wiUbewhenaj=  j(2  ±V2),  whichgives 

^"2iEl^*'  ^-  24EI^*^ 

y',  representing  the  ordinate  of  the  curve  for  this  value  of  Xy 
and  j/'i  the  ordinate  of  the  parabola  for  the  same  value  of  a 
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y"-y 


=  i 


"Wlience,  we  get 


178.  2d  Case. — The  external  forces  acting  on  the  beam  are 
the  applied  force,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  the  vertical  re- 
actions at  the  points  of  support 

Let  A  B  (Fig.  23)  represent  the  beam  resting  on  the  supports, 
A  and  B,  sustaining  a  weirfit,  2W,  at  any  pomt,  as  P,  between 
the  points  of  support  Denote  the  reactions  at  A  and  B  by 
B,  and  E^  A  B  by  2i,  A  P  by  V. 


"/ 

\ 

^"2 

A 

P 

c 

.D 

B 

k 

\ 

4 

^. 

2W 


Fig.  23. 


The  reactions  R,  and  B^  will  be  proportional  to  the  sclents 
in  which  the  beam  is  divided,  and  this  sum,  disregardmg  the 
weight  of  the  beam,  is  equal  to  2W.    Hence, 

R, :  R, :  2W  ; :  PB  :  AP  :  AB, 
from  which  proportion  we,  knowing  2W  and  Z',  can  determine 
the  values  ox  R,  and  R^.    Knowing  these,  we  can  obtain  the 
bending  moment  and  shearing  strain  of  any  section,  and  the 
deflection  of  the  beam  due  to  tlie  force  2W. 

179.  The  most  important  case  of  the  single  load  is  that  in 
which  the  load  is  placed  at  the  centre.  Suppose  2W  to  act  at 
the  centre,  then  Ri=R9= — W.  Assume  the  origin  of  co-ordin- 
ates and  the  axis  of  X  and  Y  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  first  case. 

Bending  moment. — ^For  any  section  between  A  and  C  the 
bending  moment  will  be  M  =  —  Waj. 

Shearing  strain. — The  shearing  stress  on  any  section  will  be 
S'=±W. 

Equation  of  mean  fibre. — Substituting  in  second  meni> 
her  of  eq.  (24)  the  above  value  of  M,  we  have 


Elg=-W. 


(41) 


Integrating,  and  substituting  for  0,  its  \ nine,  w-e  get 
^lS=2^^-'*)      •    •    •    •    (*2) 
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Jntegrating  again  and  Babstitnting  for  0,  its  value,  we  get 

y=^{8Px-^,.    .    .        .(43) 

which  is  the  equation  of  so  much  of  the  mean  fibre  as  lies  be- 
tween the  origin,  A,  and  the  middle  point,  C. 

The  right  half  of  the  mean  fibre  is  a  curve  exactly  similar 
in  form.  Assuming  B  as  the  origin  and  the  abscissas  as  posi- 
tive from  B  towards  C,  eq.  (43)  is  also  the  equation  of  the 
right  half  of  the  curve. 

Deflection. — ^The  maximum  deflection  is  at  the  centre,  and  is 

Comparing  this  with  the  deflection  at  the  centre  in  the 
previous  case,  it  is  seen  that  the  deiUctwn  produced  hy  a  load 
uniformly  distributed  over  the  oea^n  is  Jive-eighths  of  that 
produced  by  the  same  load  concentrated  and  pla^ced  at  the 
middle  point. 

180.  Comparison  of  strains  produced. — The  bending 
moment  for  any  section,  when  the  beam  is  uniformly  loadec^ 
is,  eq.  (34), 

M  =— o «>to, 

and  when  the  beam  is  acted  upon  by  a  load  at  the  middle 
point,  is,  eq.  (41), 

Both  will  have  their  maximum  values  for  0  =  2L 
Equating  these  values,  we  have 

Wl  =  4«>?, 

whence  W  =  -^, 

which  shows  that  the  greatest  strain  on  the  nnit  of  area  of 
the  fibres,  when  the  load  is  uniformly  distributed,  is  the  same 
as  that  which  would  be  caused  by  half  the  load  concentrated 
and  placed  at  the  middle  point  of  the  beam. 


Beam  strained  by  a  tmiform  load  over  its  entire 
lengtii  and  a  load  resting  midway  between  the  two 
points  of  support. 

181.  If  a  beam  be  uniformly  loaded,  and  support  also  a 
load  midway  between  the  points  of  support,  the  corresponding 
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values  for  the  atrains  can  be  obtained  by  adding  ijf  ebndcally 
the  resalts  determined  for  each  case  taJcen  separately. 

If  the  beam  had  other  loads  besides  the  one  at  C,  we  could 
in  the  same  manner  find  the  bending  moments^  shearing 
strain^  and  deflections  due  to  their  action.  The  algebraic 
sum  ot  the  moments,  ordinates  of  deflection,  etc.,  would  give 
the  results  obtained  by  their  simultaneous  action. 


Beam  Tujmflng  %U  ends  firmly  hdd  down  on  its  9up- 

porta. 

182.  In  the  preceding  cases  the  beams  are  supposed  to  be 
resting  on  supports,  and  not  in  any  way  fastened  to  them. 
If  the  ends  of  the  beams  had  been  fastened  firmly  so  that 
they  could  not  move — as,  for  example,  a  beam  having  its  ends 
firmly  imbedded  in  anv  manner  in  two  parallel  walls — ^the 
results  already  deduced  would  have  been  materially  modified. 

Let  it  he  required  to  determine  the  strains  and  equation  of 
curve  of  mean  fibre  in  the  case  where  the  beami  has  its  ei^ 
trendties  Jiorizontal^  wnd  firmly  embedded  so  that  they  shaU 
not  m^ovsy  the  beam  being  uniformly  loaded. 

If  we  suppose  a  bar  fitted  into  a  socket  (Fig.  24)  and  acted 
upon  by  a  force  to  bend  it,  it  is  evident,  callmg  Q,  the  force 
01  the  couple  developed  at  the  points  B  and  H,  that  the  mo- 
ment of  the  force  W,  whose  lever  arm  is  2,  is  opposed  by  the 
moment  of  resistance  of  the  couple,  B  Q|  and  H  Qi  acting 
through  the  points  H  and  B. 


'4 

Fig.  24. 

Ebnee,  we  have 

Q/  =  /W, 

i 


f  being  the  lever  arm  of  the  couple. 
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We  see  that  Q,  increases  proportionally  to  any  decrease  io 
2',  and  that  these  quantities  tnemselves  are  unknown,  although 
their  product  most  be  constant  and  eqaal  to  the  bending  mo- 
ment of  the  beam  at  B. 

To  determine  the  bending  moment  at  any  section  of  a  beam 
having  its  ends  firmly  held  down ;  let  A  B  (Fig.  25)  be  the 
beam  before  being  loaded,  and  denote  by 

2Z=  A  B  =  the  length; 

w  =  the  weight  on  nnit  of  length ; 

X  =•  the  abscissa  at  any  point,  the  origin  of  co-ordinates 
being  at  A,  and  A  B  coinciding  with  axis  of  X,  as  in  preced- 
ing cases. 


Fio.  25. 


The  total  load  on  the  beam  will  be  2iol^  and  the  reactions 
at  the  points  of  support  are  each  equal  to  —  wL 

The  bending  moment  of  any  section  D,  is  equal  to  the 
algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  of  vertical  reaction  at  A,  of 
the  weight  on  A  D,  and  of  the  unknown  couple  acting  on  the 
left  of  A. 

Calling  pk  the  moment  of  the  unknown  couple  and  substi- 
tuting this  algebraic  sum  in  eq.  (24),  we  have 

El^=-wlx+-Y+l*    ...    (44) 

dy 
Integrating  and  noting  that  for  a;=0,  ^=0,  we  have  C=0, 

and 


^^dy        wl  ^    w  ^ 


■6" 


(45) 


dy 


\i\  this  oqiiatiun  make  x  =  22,  for  which-^=:0,  aiid  we  find 
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which  is  tlio  value  of  the  moment  of  the  unknown  couple 
acting  at  the  left  point  of  support.     It  is  also  the  value  of 
the  one  at  the  right  point  of  support,  B. 
Writing  this  value  for  fi  in  equations  (44)  and  (45),  we  have 

El-^=-«>i8+-2a>'  +  3?    ...      (46) 

and  then  by  integration, 

^^  wl   ^     w  .     wP .    ^, 

We  find  O'=0,  and  substituting,  etc.,  we  get 

y  =  2^l(«^-2Z)> (48) 

which  is  the  equation  of  the  curve  of  mean  fibre. 

Deflection. — Denoting  by  ^  the  maximum  value  for  y,  and 
we  have 

to 
•^=24El^- 
The  corresponding  value  obtained,  from  eq.  (38),  is 

•^""  24Er 

A  comparison  of  these  values  of  J^  shows  that  by  firmly 
fastening  the  ends  of  the  beam  to  the  points  of  support  in  a 
horizontal  position,  the  deflection  at  the  centre  is  OTie-Jifth  of 
what  it  was  when  they  merely  rested  on  the  supports. 

Bending  moments. — The  curve  of  the  bending  moments  is 
given  by  ^e  equation. 

w  w 

M  =-50?—  wlx  +  "o"?, 

which  is  that  of  a  parabola. 

The  bending  moments  for  09  =  0,  and  2Z,  are  both  equal  to 

w  wP 

-ft-  P,  and  for  a?  =  i,  —  -g-.     The  bending  moment  of  the 

section  at  the  middle  point  is  therefore  half  that  of  the  section 

w 
at  A  or  B.    Assuming  a  scale,  lay  off  "©"P,  below  the  line  A  3, 

on  perpendiculars  passing  through  A  and  B.    Lay  off  half  this 
value  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  line  A  B  on  a  perpendicular 
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through  the  middle  poiot.  This  RJ^ee  ub  three  points  of  the 
curre  of  which  one  is  the  vertex.  The  perpendicalar  thron^h 
the  middle  point  is  die  axis  of  the  parabola,  and  with  thr 
three  points  already  f onnd  the  curve  may  be  constructed. 

This  curve  of  bending  moments  cuts  the  axis  of  X  in  two 
points,  the  abscissas  of  which  are  I  {1  ±  4/D,  and  at  the 
sections  corresponding  to  them  the  bending  moments  will  be 
equal  to  0. 

These  values   substituted   in  eq.  (46)  for  x^  reduces-^ 

to  zero,  and  an  examination  of  this   equation   shows  that 

there  is  a  change  of  sign  in  ^  at  these  points.    It  therefore 

follows  that  the  curve  of  mean  fibre  has  a  point  of  inflex- 
ion for  each  of  these  values  of  a?,  that  is,  the  curve  changes 
at  these  points  from  being  concave  to  convex,  or  the  reverse, 
towards  the  axis  of  X. 

The  greatest  strains  on  the  unit  of  area  produced  by  the 
deflecting  force,  will  be  in  the  cross-sections  at  the  ends  and 
middle ;  the  lower  half  of  the  cross-section  at  the  middle 
being  extended,  and  the  lower  halves  of  these  at  the  points  of 
the  support  being  compressed. 

Shearing  strain.— The  expression  for  the  shearing  force  is 

S'=  -^  =  top  —  f£7^ 

which  is  the  same  as  eq.  (35),  and  its  values  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  ordinates  of  a  right  line  which  passes  through 
the  middle  point. 

The  uniform  load  conceniriUed  andjplaeed  at  the  middle. 

183.  If  instead  of  bein^  uniformly  loaded,  the  beam  was 
only  strained  by  a  single  K)ad,  2W,  at  the  middle  point,  the 
bending  moment,  disregarding  the  weight  of  the  beam,  would 
be  for  values  oi  x  <  I. 

M=  —  Waj  +  Ai 
and  by  a  procees  similar  to  that  just  followed,  we  would  find 

y  =  w  <^  -^ 

to  be  the  e<|uation  of  the  mean  fibre  from  A  to  C. 
The  maximum  deflection  will  be 

/--^^ 
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which  is  equal  to  one-fourth  of  that  obtained,  with  a  load  at 
the  centre,  when  the  ends  of  the  beam  are  fiee.  It  is  also 
Been  that  the  deflection  caused  by  a  concentrated  load  placed 
at  the  middle  of  the  beam,  is  the  same  as  that  caused  by 
double  the  load  uniformly  distributed  over  the  whole  length, 
If  the  beam  was  loaded  both  uniformly  and  with  a  weight, 
3W,  the  results  would  be  a  combination  of  these  two  cases. 


Beam  loaded  tmiformh/j  fixed  at  one  end,  and  resting  on  a 
avjjport  at  the  other. 

184.  Let  A  B  (Fig.  26)  represent  the  beam  in  a  horizontal 
position,  fixed  at  the  end,  A,  and  resting  on  a  support  at  tiie 
end  B. 


Fig.  96. 

Adopting  the  notation  used  in  previous  case,  we  have  2to2 
for  the  total  load  on  the  beam. 

The  reactions  at  A  and  B  are  unequal.  Eepresent  by  B^ 
the  reaction  at  A,  and  by  fi  the  moment  of  the  unknown 
couple  at  A.    We  have 


ElS  =  -R.«+^  +  /*  .  . 


^^  —  —  x.^»  -r  -g-  T  p    .    .     (49) 

Hence  by  intention, 

m^=-iB^af+~-af  +  fu>>,0=0  (60) 

The  bending  moment  at  B  is  equal  to  zero,  hence  for  a  =  % 
^  will  be  0  and  eqs.  (49)  and  (51)  redace  for  this  valne  of  0  to 

0  =  -Ri2?  +  ^(2Z)»  +  ^    .    .    .    (62) 


2' 
w 
24' 


0=-iE»(2Z)»+^(20«+/*i(20»   .    (58) 
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Combining  these  we  find 

R,=tt/7(2Z)  and/*  =  -y. 

Hence  the  reaction  at  B  is  \v)  (22). 

Substituting  these  values  for  R^  and  fi  in  eq.  (49)  the  bend- 
ing moment  at  any  point,  shearing  strain,  and  curve  of  mean 
fibre  can  be  fully  determined.  Racing  the  second  member 
of  eq.  (49)  equal  to  zero,  and  deducing  the  values  of  a?,  these 
will  be  the  abscissas  of  the  points  of  infiexion,  and  by  placing 
the  second  member  of  eq.  (50)  equal  to  0,  the  abscissa  cor- 
responding to  the  maximum  ordinate  of  defiection  may  be 
obtained.  The  curve  of  bending  moments,  etc.,  may  be  de- 
termined as  before. 

Beam  resting  on  three  points  of  support  in  the  same  horir 
zontal  straight  line. 

185.  Let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  bending  moments, 
shearing  strain,  and  equation  of  mean  fibre  of  a  single 
beam  resting  in  a  horizontal  position  on  three  points  ofsttp- 
port  J  each  segment  being  uniformly  loaded. 

Let  ABC  (Fig.  27)  be  the  beam  resting  on  the  three  points, 
A,  B,  and  C. 


-tS- 


"5 ff 

Fiff.  27. 


fi- 


Let  us  consider  the  general  case  in  which  the  segments  are 
unequal  in  length  and  the  load  on  the  unit  of  length  dif- 
ferent for  them. 

Let  2  =  A  B,  and  w^  the  weight  on  each  unit  of  its  length, 
Z'=  B  C,  and  w*  the  weight  on  each  unit  of  its  length 

R„  R,,  R,,  the  forces  of  reaction  at  the  points  of  support, 
A,  B,  and  C,  respectively. 

Take  A  B  C  as  the  axis  of  X  and  A  the  origin  of  coordinates 
with  y  positive  downwards  as  in  the  other  cases. 

First,  consider  the  segment  A  B,  and  let  D  be  any  section 
whose  abscissa  is  x. 

Since  the  reactions  at  the  points  of  support  are  unknown, 
they  must  bo  determined. 
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We  have 

Integrating,  we  get 

El|=-iR,«^+i^  +  a    .    .    (55) 

Let  a  represent  the  angle  made  by  the  curve  of  mean  fibre 
with  the  axis  of  X  at  B,  then  f or  oj  =  Z  we  hsLve(^\  =  tan  ». 
whence 

EItana=-iEi?  +  |M;?+a     .    .    (56) 

Subtracting  from  preceding  equation,  member  by  member, 
we  have 

El(^-tana>)  =  -iRiaj»+|«tt^+4Ri?-i«??.  (57) 

Integrating  eq.  (57)  we  get 

EI (y-aj tan a)=-tRia^+,V^+ 41^^  — i«^^«-  (*8) 

the  constant  of  integration  in  this  case  being  equal  to  0.    ^ 

If  in  eq.  (54)  we  make  oj  =  i,  and  denote  the  bending  mo- 
ment of  the  section  at  B  by  /a,  we  have 

^=^^,1  +  ^  ....  (59) 

In  eq.  (58)  make  a;  =  2,  hence  y  =  0,  and  we  have 

EItani»-iKi?  +  ^w?  +  iEi?-it/7?  =  0  .  (60) 

by  omitting  common  factor  L    Combining  this  equation  with 
the  preceding  one  and  eliminating  Ei  and  reducing,  we  get 

EItana>  =  ii/*-"^t(??    .    .    (61) 

which  expresses  the  relation  between  the  tan  a»  and  fi. 

Going  to  the  other  segment,  taking  C  as  the  origin  of  co- 
ordinates and  calling  x  positive  towards  B,  we  may  deduce 
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aiiDilar  relationB  between  the  bending  moment  at  B  and  the 
tangent  of  the  angle  made  by  the  mean  fibre  at  B  with  the 
axis  of  X.  Since  the  beam  is  continuous,  these  curves  are 
tangent  to  each  other  at  the  point  B,  and  the  angles  made  by 
both  of  them  with  the  axis  of  X  at  that  point  are  measured  by 
a  common  tangent  line  through  B.  Therefore,  the  angles  are 
supplements  of  each  other  and  we  may  at  once  write  the  cor- 
responding relation  as  follows, 

-EltanwrriiV-^w'Z"  .    .    .    .(62) 

Since,  for  equilibrium,  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  extraneous 
forces  must  be  equal  to  zero,  we  have 

«oi+t£>7'— Ri— K,— E,=0     .    .    .    (63) 

and  since  the  algebraic  sum  of  their  moments  with  respect  to 
any  assumed  section  must  be  equal  to  zero,  we  have  tor  the 
moments  taken  with  respect  to  the  section  at  B, 

RixZ+t^Tx-^=E,xZ'+wZxy.    .    .(64) 

These  last  four  equations  contain  tour  unknown  quantities, 
Ki,  Bj,  Es,  and  tan  a>. 

By  combining  and  eliminating,  their  values  may  be  found. 
Ck)mbining  equations  (61)  and  (62),  and  eliminating  tan  co,  we 
have 

/*=*-7TT--      •    •    •   •    (^^) 

The  bending  moment  of  any  section,  as  D,  is  from  equa- 
tion (54) 

— Rioj  +  w— ; 

hence  for  a;  =  2,  we  have  M  eq  ual  to  the  bending  moment  at 
B,  which  has  been  represented  by  ft,  or  eq.  (59) 

from  which  we  get 

^=-2— T='2"-*T(Z+7)--    •(«•) 

In  a  similar  way,  the-  value  of  Bs  may  be  found.  These 
values  of  Bi  and  E^  substituted  in  eq.  (63),  will  give  the  value 
of  E^ 
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The  external  forces,  all  being  known,  the  bending  moments, 
shearing  strain,  and  equation  of  mean  fibre  may  be  deter- 
mined as  in  previous  examples. 

186.  JExample. 

The  most  common  case  of  a  beam  resting  on  three  points 
of  support,  is  the  one  in  which  the  beam  is  uniformly 
loaded  throughout  and  the  intermediate  support  is  placed  at 
the  middle  point 

In  this  case,  2  =  2'  and  w  =  w'.  Substituting  these  values, 
in  the  expressions  for  /a  and  Ri,  we  have 

II  =  J«7?,  and  El  =  ^wl. 

The  reaction  at  the  middle  point  will  therefore  be 

^f^l  or  fM?(2Z). 

Substituting  the  value  of  Bi  in  eq.  (54)  we  obtain  the  bend- 
ing moment  &r  any  section. 

In  the  case  of  a  beam  resting  on  two  supports,  Fig.  (22^,  and 
having  a  weight  uniformly  distributed  along  its  length,  it  has 
been  diown  that  each  support  bears  one  half  of  the  distributed 
load ;  and  that  the  deflection  of  the  mean  fibre  at  the  middle 
point,  represented  by /^  is  the  same  as  the  beam  would  take 
were  f  ths  of  the  loaa  acting  alone  at  the  middle  point.  In 
the  latter  case  the  pressure  upon  a  support,  just  in  contact 
with  the  beam  at  its  middle  point,  would  be  zero ;  and  if  the 
support  were  to  be  raised  so  as  to  bring  the  middle  of  the 
b^m  into  the  same  right  line  with  the  extreme  supports, 
thri  intermediate  support  would  evidently  sustain  the  total 

Pressure  at  C  to  which  the  deflection  was  due,  and  which  was 
ths  of  the  entire  load ;  hence  the  reaction  of  die  middle  sup- 
port will  be  equal  to  fths.  This  conclusion  agrees  with  the 
i-esult  determined  by  the  previous  analysis. 

Each  segment  of  the  beam  in  this  case  might  have  been 
regarded  as  a  beam  having  one  end  fixed  and  the  other  rest- 
ing on  a  support;  a  case  which  has  already  been  consid- 
ered. 


Hkeorem  of  Three  Moments. 

187.  From  the  preceding,  it  is  seen,  that  the  reactions  at 
the  points  of  support  can  be  determined  whenever  we  know 
the  bending  moments  at  these  points.  These  moments  are 
readily  found  by  the '' theorem  of  three  moments." 

This  theorem  has  for  its  object  to  deduce  a  formula  express- 
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ing  the  relation  between  the  bending  momenta  of  a  l»eaic 
at  any  three  conBecuti\>e  points  of  support,  by  means  of  which 
the  bending  moments  at  these  points  may  be  obtained,  with- 
out ^in^  tnrough  the  tedious  operations  of  combination  and 
elimination  practised  in  the  last  example. 
Take  any  three  consecutive  points  of  support,  as  A,  B,  and 

A I B  /'  C 

— S 5 5~ 

Fig.  28. 

C,  Fi^.  (28),  of  a  beam  resting  on  n  supports.  Denote  by  I 
and  2 ,  the  lengths  of  the  s^ments,  A  B  and  Bdw  and  fff\ 
the  weights  on  each  unit  or  length  in  each  segment  and 
Ml  Ms  Ms,  the  bending  moments  at  these  points.  A,  B,  C. 

The  formula  expressing  the  relation  between  these  bending 
moments  is 

Mii  +  2M8(Z+?0  +  M«Z'  =  it£>?  +  iti;7'».    (67) 

In  every  continuous  beam,  whose  ends  are  not  fixed,  the 
bending  moments  at  the  end  supports  are  each  equal  to  zero. 
Hence,  b^  the  application  of  this  formula,  in  any  given  case, 
as  many  independent  equations  can  be  formed  as  there  are 
unknown  moments,  and  from  these  equations  the  moments 
can  be  determined. 

188.  The  demonstration  of  this  theorem  depends  upon  the 
principle,  that  the  bending  mom-ent  at  anypovnb  of  support 
whatever y  and  ths  tangent  of  the  angle  made  ly  the  neutral 
fibre  with  the  horizorUal  at  that  pointy  may  be  expressed  in 
functions  of  the  first  degree  of  me  bending  moment  at  the 
preceding  point  of  support ^  cmd  the  tangent  of  the  angle 
made  by  the  neutral  fibre  with  the  horizontal  at  VuU  point. 

Let  A  B  (Fig.  29)  be  any  segment  of  a  beam  resting  on  n 
supports,  A  the  origin,  A  X  and  A  Y  the  axes  of  co-ordinatea, 
and  Ml  and  M^  the  bending  moments  at  A  and  B. 

S  '  ST-* 


Fig.  S9. 


The  applied  forces  acting  on  the  beam  and  the  reactions 
arc  taken  vertical  and  in  the  plane  of  the  mean  fibre. 
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The  external  forces  which  act  on  the  beam  to  the  left  of 
the  support,  A,  may  be  considered  as  replaced  by  a  resultant 
moment  and  a  resultant  shearing  force,  without  disturbing 
the  equilibrium.  This  resultant  moment,  represented  by  Mj, 
is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  moment  of  the  internal  forces 
at  the  section  through  the  support  A ;  the  vertical  force, 
which  we  represent  by  Si,  is  equal  and  opposed  to  the  shear- 
ing^force  at  this  section. 

Represent  by  /&  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  of  the 
external  forces  acting  on  the  beam  between  A  and  any  section 
•8  D,  whose  abscissa  is  x. 

Then  from  eq.  (24)  we  have 

EI§  =  Mi  +  /*  +  Siaj  .    .    .    (68) 

Denoting  by  ^  the  angle  which  the  neutral  fibre  after  do- 
flection  makes  with  the  axis  of  X,  at  A,  and  integrating,  we 
have 

EI  /^-.  tan  <f>\=z  Ml®  +  ffjuix  +  ^a».  (69) 


Representing  the  quantity  ffidx  by  M'  and  integrating, 
we  have 

EI(y-fljtan^)  =  iMiaj»+   IWdx+\8isf.  (70) 

•'o 

In  these  three  equations,  make  a?  =  Z  and  denote  by  N,  Q, 

JO 

and  K  what  /*,  M',  and  fWdx  become  for  this  value  of  a, 

and  by  a>  the  angle  made  by  the  curve  of  mean  fibre  with 
the  axis  of  X  at  B ;  noting  that  for  a?  =  Z,  EI^  =  Mj,  we 
Imve 

EI  (tan  a  -  tan  ^)  =  Mi?  +  Q  +  iSi?,  \  (7i) 
—  EK  tan  </)  =  JMi?  +  K  +  iS^?.  J 
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Oombining  the  first  and  third,  and  then  the  aeoond  and  third 
of  these  equations  and  eliminating  Si,  we  have 

\yLJf  +  EB  tan  t^  =  -.  iM^?  +  ^N?  -  K,  } 

iEKtan»  +  |EBtan^=-iMiPH-iQZ-K.(^    ^ 

In  these  equations,  N,  Q,  and  E  depend  directly  upon  the 
applied  forces,  and  are  mown  when  the  latter  are  given, 
ibut  Ml,  Ms,  tan  ^  and  tan  co  are  unknown. 

An  examination  of  equations  (72^  shows  that  M^  and  tan  • 
are  functions  of  the  first  degree  ox  Mi  and  tan  ^,  whatever 
be  the  manner  in  which  the  external  forces  are  applied. 

Let  us  impose  the  condition  that  the  system  of  forces  acting 
on  the  beam  shall  be  a  load  uniformly  distributed  over  ea<£ 
segment,  and  denote  by  v>  the  load  on  a  unit  of  length  of  the 
sclent  A  B. 

roT  this  case  we  have 

M'  =  |i£?X«, 


and  in  these,  by  making  a?  =  ^  we  haye 

Substituting  in  equations  (72)  these  values  for  N,  Q,  and  £, 
we  have 


6EI 


M,  =  —  2Mi J-  tanif>  +  Jw?, 

ton»=:— 2to7»^  —  *El^"*"'^M' 


(78) 


iHiich  anee  with  the  principle  already  enunciated. 

189.  To  deduce  formula  (67),  let  A,  B,  C  (Fig.  28)  be  any 
three  consecutive  points  of  support  of  a  besm  restmg  on  n 
supports. 
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From  the  first  of  equations  (73)  we  may  at  onoe  write 

and  by  considering  x  positive  from  B  to  A,  and  giving  the 
proper  sign  to  tan  ^ ,  we  write 

6E1 
Ml  =  -  2Ma  •¥  —tcmi^'  ■\'  iwP. 

Multiplying  these  respectively  by  I'  and  by  l^  and  adding 
them  together,  we  have 

MiZ+  2M,(Z+  ZO  +  W=^iu>l^-^iw'P, 

which  expresses  the  relation  between  the  bending  moments 
for  any  three  consecutive  points  of  support,  and  is  the  same 
as  formula  (67). 

By  a  similar  process  we  can  find  an  equation  expressing 
the  relation  between  the  tangents  of  the  angles  taken  at  the 
three  points  of  support. 

Applioa^iana  of  Formula  (67). 

190.  1st  Case. — Becrni  in  a  Iiarizantdl  podtion^  loaded 
uniformly^  resting  on  three  pamte  of  siiipport^  the  segments 
hsing  of  equal  length. 

In  this  case,  we  have  l'  =  2,  i£?'  =  Wj  and  M^  and  Me  each 
equal  to  xera    Substituting  these  values  in  eq.  (67),  we  get 

whence 

The  bending  moment  of  the  section  at  B  is,  eq.  ^59), 

whence  we  get  for  the  reaction  at  A, 

ivhich  18  tlie  same  value  before  found.    The  reaction  at  C  it 
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the  6ame«  and  that  at  B  can  now  be  easily  deteimined,  from 
the  equation, 

El  +  E,  +  E,  =  2«j;. 

Knowing  all  the  external  forces  acting  on  the  beam,  the 
bending  moment  at  any  section,  the  sheanng  strain,  etc.,  can 
be  determined. 

191.  2d  Case. — Beam  in  a  harisontal  jH>siHon  resting  an 
fav/rpomU  of  support. 

Ordinarily  a  beam  resting  on  four  supports  is  divided 
into  three  unequal  segments,  the  extreme  or  outside  ones 
being  equal  to  each  other  in  length,  and  the  middle  one 
unequal  to  either. 

Ii  we  suppose  this  to  be  the  case,  i-epresent  by  A,  B,  C,  and 
D  the  points  of  support  in  the  order  given.  The  bending 
moments  at  A  and  D  are  each  equal  to  zero.  To  find  those 
at  B  and  C,  take  the  general  formula  (67)  and  apply  it  first 
to  the  pair  B  C  and  B  A,  and  then  to  the  pair  C  B  and  C  D,  and 
determine  the  bending  moments  from  the  resulting  equa- 
tions. Having  found  them,  the  reactions  are  easily  found ; 
and  knowing  all  the  forces  acting  on  the  beam,  the  bending 
moments,  shearing  strains,  and  curve  of  mean  fibre  may  be 
obtained. 

192.  3d  Case. — Bea/m  in  a  haristonial  position  resting  on 
fioe  points  of  support^  the  segments  being  equal  in  length. 

When  the  number  of  supports  is  odd,  the  segments  are 
generally  equal  in  length,  or  if  unequal,  they  are  symmetri- 
cally disposed  with  respect  to  the  middle  point 

If  the  beam  be  imiformly  loaded,  it  will  only  be  necessary 
to  find  the  bending  moments  at  the  points  of  support  of  either 
half  of  the  beam,  as  those  for  corresponding  points  in  the 
other  half  will  be  equal  to  them. 

Suppose  the  case  of  five  points  of  support. 

Let  A,  B,  Cy  D,  and  E  be  the  points  oi  support,  C  being  the 
centre  one.  Eepresent  by  I  the  length  of  a  segment,  v)  the 
weight  on  a  unit  of  length,  M^,  M,,  ]^,  the  bending  moments 
at  B.  C9  and  D,  and  the  forces  of  reaction  at  A,  B,  and  C,  by 
El,  xt^,  Es  respectivelv.  From  the  conditions  of  the  problem, 
M3  is  equal  to  H«,  and  the  reactions  at  A  and  B  are  equal  to 
the  reactions  respectively  at  E  and  D. 
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Applying  formula  (67)  to  the  first  pair  of  segments,  we  bave 

4ZM,  +  M,  =  iwP, 

and  applying  it  to  the  second  pair,  BC  and  CD,  we  get 

ZM,  +  4ZM«  +  ZM4  =  iwP. 

In  these  equations,  making  M4  eqaal  to  M2  and  combining 
the  equations,  we  find 


Mg  =  -fyioPy  and  Td^  =  -^wJ^, 

forces  acting  on  the  first  segm 
ction  at  B,  are  — Ej  and  toL    '. 


The  external  forces  acting  on  the  first  segment,  AB,  to  turn 
it  around  the  section  at  B,  are  — Bi  and  toL    Hence  we  have 


whence 

The  external  forces  acting  to  turn  the  segment  A  C  or  half 
the  beam  around  C  are  the  reactions  at  A  and  B  and  the  loads 
on  the  two  segments  A  B  and  B  C. 

The  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  for  the  section  at  C  is. 

Substituting  in  this  the  value  just  found  for  Si  and  solving 
with  respect  to  Bji,  we  get 

The  sum  of  the  reactions  is  equal  to  the  algebraic  smn  of 
the  applied  forces,  hence, 

in  which  substituting  for  Bi  and  B^,  their  values,  we  find 

The  external  forces  acting  on  the  beam  are  now  all  known, 
and  hence  the  bending  moments,  shearing  strain,  etc,  may  be 
determined. 

198.  4th  Oabk. — Beam  in  a  horizontal  poattiofiy  resting  an 
9^  points  oj^ei^pport,  the  segments  being  equal  in  len^tL 

If  the  beam  be  uniformly  loaded,  it  will,  as  in  the  hist  case, 
only  be  necessary  to  find  the  bending  moments  at  tlie  ]K>in':8 
of  support  of  either  half  of  the  beam« 
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If  n  be  even,  the  reaction  of  the  ^^  and  lin+1)^  jnpporl 
will  be  equal;  if  n  be  odd,  the  ^7i+l)  will  be  the  nuadle 
Bupport,  and  the  reactions  of  the  supports  equidistant  from  the 
middle  point  will  be  equal. 

The  K>rmula  for  the  segments  would  become,  n  being  even, 

4Ma  +  AI,  =  it^?, 
Mt  +  4Ms  +  M4  =  iwP, 

In  the  last  equation,  M^^  ^  i  and  M^  4. «  would  be  equal 
espectively  to  H^  and  M|».i. 

From  these  equations,  B^,  B3,  B^, . .  •  B^  could  be  obtained. 

OmeralJSxan^. 

194.  5th  Case. — Beam  in  a  horizontal  position  resting  on 
»  +  1  jpovnts  of  support,  s^ments  nnequal  in  length,  and 
uniform  load  on  unit  of  length  being  different  for  each  s^ 
ment. 

Represent  the  points  of  support  by  Aj  A,  A, . . .  A^  A<»  ^  j, 
and  tne  respective  bending  moments  at  these  points  of 
support  by  lii,  M^  M,, ....  M^,  M^  +  1.  Represent  the 
length  of  the  segments  by  l^  l„  Z„ . . . .  4  ftnd  the  respective 
units  of  weight  on  the  segments  by  Wu  w„  t£>„ . .  . .  w„. 

The  bendmg  moments  Mi,  M^  4. 1  being  those  at  die  ex- 
tremities, are  each  equal  to  zero,  and  therSore  there  are  only 
n— 1  unknown  moments  to  determine.  Applying  eq.  (67)  suc- 
cessively to  each  pair  of  segments,  we  obtain  n  —  1  equations 
of  the  first  degree  with  respect  to  these  quantities,  which 
by  successive  eliminations  give  us  the  values  of  tixe  momenta, 
M.,M., M^. 

These  equations  will  be  of  the  following  form : 

2(^  +  ?0M.  +  Z,M.  =  iKZ,^+t...;.«) 

2-iM..i  +  2(i..t  +  gM.  =  J(t(?^.i?,.i+«7,?,). 

From  these  equations,  the  reactions  at  the  points  of  sup' 
port  can  be  determined,  and  knowing  all  the  external  forces 
the  strains  on  the  beam  may  be  calculated. 
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TORSION. 

195.  A  beam  strained  by  a  system  of  ext/aneons  forces, 
among  wliich  is  a  couple  acting  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  of  the  piece,  will  be  subjected  to  a  stress  of  torsion 
in  addition  to  the  other  stresses  already  described. 

Suppose  a  beam  fixed  at  one  end  (Fig.  30^  and  a  couple 
appliea  to  the  free  end,  F,  the  axis  of  the  couple  intersecting 
the  axis  of  the  piece,  and  the  plane  of  the  couple  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis.  The  action  of  the  couple  win  be  to 
twist  the  beam  around  its  axis,  causing  a  twisting  strain  of 
the  fibres  and  developing  torsional  stresses  in  the  material. 


e 


Fi0.  30.  Fio.  81. 

To  determine  the  stress  of  torsion  at  any  cross-section  as 
C  D,  let  a  be  equal  to  the  angular  amount  of  torsion  between 
any  two  cross-sections  of  the  beam,  and  /S  the  amount  of 
angular  change  for  a  unit  of  length. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  total  amount  of  angular  change  of 
any  fibre  between  any  two  sections,  or  a,  is  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  distance  between  the  sections,  and  that  the 
stress  of  torsion  developed  in  the  fibre  is  directly  proportional 
to  its  distance  from  the  axis  of  the  piece. 

Let  T/  =  the  stress  of  torsion  in  any  fibre,  a  =  the  area 
of  cross-section  of  the  fibre,  and  G  =  the  coeflBcient  of  tor- 
sional elasticity;  then 

^  =  Q/S,    or    T'l  =  aG/3. 

Let  0  be  taken  as  the  pole,  (Fig.  31)  0  Z,  the  fixed  line, 
and  r  and  v  the  polar  co-ordinates  of  points  in  the  plane  oi 
crosa-section  C  D.     Then 

a  =:  rdr  dv. 

Since  the  stress  is  assumed  to  be  directly  proportional  to 
the  distance  of  the  fibre  from  the  axis,  we  get  by  substitute 
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ing  for  a  its  valne,  and  multiplying  by  r,  the  intensity  of 
the  stress  in  the  fibre  at  the  distance  r  from  the  axis  to  he 

Snppose  the  section  C  D  to  be  fixed.  The  twisting  action 
of  the  couple  at  F  is  transmitted  from  section  to  section  of 
the  piece  until  it  reaches  C  D,  where  it  is  opposed  by  the 
resistance  developed  in  the  section.  The  moment  of  resist- 
ance oflEered  by  the  fibre  at  the  distance  r  from  the  axis  will 
be  the  intensity  of  the  twisting  stress  in  the  fibre  multiplied 
by  its  lever  arm,  r,  or 

G  /?  T^dr  dv. 

The  total  moment  of  the  resistance  developed  in  the  cross- 
section  C  D  may  be  expressed  as  follows : 

G/sffr^drdv,.    .    .    .    (74) 

Bepresent  the  moment  of  the  couple  acting  at  the  section 
F  by  T"  X  A,  and  equating  the  moments,  we  nave 

Q  ftffr^drdv=zY%      .    .     (75) 

This  expression  /  /  r^drdv  is  called  the  polar  xnoxnent 

of  inertia ;  that  is,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  cross-section 
of  the  beam  about  an  axis  through  its  centre  and  perpendicu- 
lar  to  the  plane  of  cross-section. 
Representing  it  by  Ip,  we  have 

G/JIp=F'A,     ....    (76) 

Suppose  the  cross-section  considered  to  be  a  circle,  whose 
radius  ==  R,  and  the  section  in  which  the  resistance  is  con- 
sidered is  at  the  distance  I  from  the  plane  of  the  twisting 
couple.      Equation   (76)  would  become  for  this  case,  by 

substituting  -^  for  /J,  and  J;rR*  for  Ip^ 

G=2^  X  — (77) 


[ 
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196.  General  Morin,  in  his  work  on  Strength  of  Materials, 
gives  the  value  for  G  for  different  materials. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  values : 

Wrought  iron G  =    8,533,700  lbs. 

Cast-iron G  =    2,845,000  lbs. 

Cast-steel G  =  14,223,000  lbs. 

Copper G  =    6,210,000  lbs. 

Oak G  =       669,0001bs. 

Pine G  =       616,000  lbs. 

Bupture  by  Twisting. 

197.  It  is  assumed  that  the  torsional  stress  developed  in 
the  fibres  of  a  piece  varies  directly  with  the  distance  of  the 
fibre  from  the  axis  of  torsion,  and  is  greatest  in  the  fibres 
farthest  from  this  axis.  If  the  strain  be  increased  until 
rupture  takes  place,  those  fibres  farthest  from  the  axis  will 
be  the  ones  to  give  way  first. 

The  intensity  of  the  torsional  stress  for  any  cross-section 
developed  in  a  fibre  at  the  distance  r  from  the  axis  is 

G  /?  r»dr  dv. 

This  expression  divided  by  the  area  of  cross-section  of  the 
fibre,  r  dr  dv,  gives  G  y5  r  as  the  intensity  of  the  torsional 
stress  on  the  unit  of  surface  at  the  distance  r  from  the  axis. 
Represent  this  intensity  by  T',  and  we  have 

T'  =  G  /J  r. 

Multiplying  both  members  of  this  equation  by  Ip,  and  di« 
viding  by  r,  we  get 

in  which  the  second  member  is  the  same  as  the  first  member 
of  equation  (76).    Hence, 

T' 

—  Ip  =  F'A 
r 

from  which  we  get 

T'  =  3^,       .       .        .       (78) 

or,  an  expression  for  the  torsional  stress  on  any  unit  of  cross- 
flection  of  a  piece  strained  by  a  twisting  force. 
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Let  d  =  the  greatest  value  that.?*  can  have  for  any  cross- 
section.  If  d  be  sabstituted  for  r  inequation  (78)  the  result- 
ing value  of  T'  will  be  the  stress  on  the  uni*!  farthest  from 
the  axis  for  the  cross-section  considered. 

Suppose  F'A  to  be  increased  until  rupture  is  produced, 
then  T'  for  this  value  oi  r  =  d,  in  the  section  where  rupture 
begins,  will  be  T^,  the  moduluB  of  torsion,  or 

T^=  PAx^ (79) 

from  which  the  values  of  the  modulus  of  torsion  may  be  de- 
duced. 

INFLUENOB  OF  TBMPXIRATURB. 

198.  The  influence  of  changes  in  temperature,  especially 
in  the  metals,  forms  an  important  element  to  be  considered 
in  determining  the  amount  of  strain  on  a  beam. 

If  the  beam  is  free  to  move  at  both  ends,  there  will  be  no 
strain  in  the  beam  arising  from  the  chants  of  temperature ; 
if  the  ends  are  fixed,  there  will  be,  and  these  strains  must  be 
determined. 

The  elongation  or  contraction  produced  by  the  changes  of 
tempei-atnre  is  known  for  the  dinerent  metals.  The  amount 
of  strain  upon  the  unit  of  area  will  be  the  same  as  that  pro- 
duced by  a  force  elongating  or  contracting  the  beam  an 
amount  equal  to  that  resulting  from  the  change  of  tempera- 
ture under  consideration. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

STRXIN'GTH  OF  BEAMS. 

PROBLEMS. 

199.  The  object  of  the  previous  discussions  has  been  to  find 
the  strains  to  which  a  beam  is  subjected  by  certain  known 
forces  applied  to  it. 

The  problems  which  now  follow  are : 

Knowing  all  the  external  forces  acting  on  a  heam^  to  de^ 
te7^n4ne  the  form  and  dimensions  of  its  oross-secUon,  so  thai 
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the  strain  on  the  unit  of  surface  shaU  at  no  point  be  greater 
iJian  the  limit  allowed;  and  knowing  the  form  amd  dimen- 
sions of  the  cross-section  of  a  beam^  to  determine  t/ie  load 
which  %t  will  safely  bea/r. 

There  ai*e  two  cases  ;  one  is  where  the  cross-section  is  con- 
stant throughout  the  beam ;  and  the  other  is  where  it  varies 
from  one  point  to  another. 

let  OA8E.— BBAMS  OF  UNIFORM  OROSS-SBOTION. 


Strength  of  beam  strained  by  a  tensile  force. 
Let  W  be  the  resultant  force  whose  line  of  direction  is  in 
the  axis  of  the  beam  and  whose  action  is  to  elongate  it 
From  the  equation  preceding  eq.  (5),  we  have 

-7-  =  the  stress  on  a  unit  of  cross-eection. 
A 

Knowing  the  value  of  T  for  different  materials,  a  value  less 
than  T  for  the  given  material  is  assumed  for  the  stress  to  be 
allowed  on  the  unit  of  cross-section.  Assuming  this  value  of 
the  stress  and  calling  it  T^,  we  have 

W 
A  =  Y^ (80) 

From  which,  knowing  the  form  of  cross-section  and  its  area, 
the  problem  can  be  solved. 

Suppose  the  form  to  be  rectangular,  and  let  b  be  the 
breadth  and  d  the  depth.    Then 

W 
A  =  5xrf,  orJ<?  =  — ; 
i-i 
in  which,  if  *}  be  assumed,  d  can  be  determined,  and  the  con- 
verse. 

The  solution  of  the  reverse  problem  is  evident  Knowing 
A  and  Ti,  the  value  of  W,  or  the  load  which  will  not  produce 
a  stress  greater  than  Tx  on  the  unit  of  area,  is  easily  deter- 
mined. 

201.  Strength  -^hen  strained  by  a  compressive  fbroe. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  it  is  assumed  sufficiently  exact 
for  short  pieces  to  apply  the  methods  just  given  for  tension. 
Bubstitnting  Ci  for  Ti ;  the  former  being  the  assumed  limit  01 
compressive  stress  on  the  unit  of  area.  When  the  pieces  are 
longer  than  five  times  their  diameter,  they  bend  under  the 
crushing  load  and  break  by  bending,  or  by  bending  and 
by  cmsEing. 
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Bankine  ^veB  the  following  limits  of  proportion  between 
length  and  aiametor,  within  which  failure  bj  crashing  alone 
will  take  place,  and  beyond  which  there  is  a  sensible  ten- 
dency to  give  way  by  bending  sideways. 

Pillars,  rods,  and  stmts  of  oast  iroiii  in  which  the  length 
is  not  more  than  five  times  the  diameter. 

The  same  of  ^ovrought  iron,  not  more  than  ten  times  the 
diameter. 

The  same  of  dry  timber,  not  more  than  twenty  times  the 
diameter. 


FormiiLaiB  for  obtaining  the  strength  of  odlunms 
or  pillars  -^hose  lengths  are  greater  than  five  times  the 
diameter  of  oross-seotion,  -^hen  sul^eoted  to  a  oompres- 
sive  strain. 

The  formulas  deduced  by  Mr.  Hodj?kinson,  from  a  long  series 
of  experiments  made  upon  pillars  of  wood,  wrought  iron,  and 
cast  iron  are  much  used  in  calculating  the  strength  of  pillars 
or  columns  strained  by  a  force  of  compression. 


Sodghi/nsofCa  FormuUu. 

Table  for  finding  the  strength  of  pillars,  in  which 
W  =  the  breaking  weight,  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds  ; 
L  =  the  length  or  the  column  in  feet ; 
D  =  the  diameter  of  exterior  in  inches; 
d  =  the  diameter  of  interior  in  inches. 


Natoze  of  oolninn. 


Solid  square  pillar  of 
red  cedar  (dry).  . 

Same  of  oak  (Dantidc) 
dry 

Solid  cylindrical  ooL  of 
wrought  iron .... 


Solid  cylindrical  coL  of 
cast  iron 


Hollow  cylindrical  coL 
of  cast  iron 


Both  ends  beixig  zoond- 
ed,  length  of  colnmn 
ezoeeding  16  times 
its  diameter. 


W  =  47.9^* 


W  =  16.6^ 


Both  ends  beSng  fl^ 
the  length  of  oalnmB 
exceeding  80  times 
its  diameter. 


W=   8.7^ 


W  =  12.2^ 
W=  149.7^ 


W  =  49.4^ 


Df» 


L»" 


W  =  49.65!:^^ 
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If  the  oolnmii  be  shorter  than  that  given  in  the  table,  and 
more  than  five  times  its  diameter,  the  strength  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  following  formula : 


W  = 


WAO 
W+IAC 


(81) 


in  which  W=  the  breaking  weight,  computed  from  the 
formulas  in  the  above  table ; 

C  =  the  modulus  of  crushing  in  tons ; 

A  =  the  cross-section  in  sqiiare  inches ;  and 

W  =  the  strength  of  the  colnmn  in  tons. 


These  are  deduced  from  the  same  experiments,  and  are  \ 
follows : 

SOUD  PULABS. 


Cross-section  a  square. 


Of  cast  iron 


...      W  sr: 


80,000  A 


1  + 


T 

266  J» 


/I*  !,♦•  in-     36,000  A 

Of  wrought  iron     .    .    W  =     r   ^ 

1  + 


(88) 


Hollow  Fillass. 


Circular  in  croee-section. 

oe       *•  xa      SOjOOOA") 

Or  cast  iron  .    .    .    .    W  =  — i^-^p- 

^"^400^ 


Of  wrought  iron 


^      86,000  A 
■'''"  8,000  <P, 


(88) 
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CroesHBectian  a  aqnaro. 

^.      ^.  ^      80,000  A 1 

Of  cast  iron  ,    .    .    ,    W  =     f     ■ 


1  + 


533  4^ 


Of  wroughtiron    •    •    ^.^  86,000  A 

1+       ^ 


(84) 


'  6,000  y 
in  wMch, 

W  =  the  breaking  load  in  pounds ; 
A  =  the  area  of  cross-section  in  square  inches ; 
I  =  the  length  of  the  pillar  in  inches ; 
h  =  the  length  of  one  side  of  the  cross-section ;  and 
d  =  the  diameter  of  the  outer  circumference  of  the  base. 
These  formulas  apply  to  jnllars  with  flat  ends,  the  ends 
being  secured  so  that  they  oafinot  move  la^aUy  and  the  load 
uniformly  distributed  over  the  end  surface.    In  the  hollow 
columns,  the  thickness  of  the  metal  must  not  exceed  ^  of  the 
outer  diameter. 


Mr.  O.  Scaler  Smith's  Farm^da. 

This  formula  is  deduced  from  experiments  made  bj  Mr. 
Smith  on  pillars  of  both  white  and  yellow  pine,  and  is 


^ :o?547,  ....     (85) 


1  + 


l^ 


in  which  b  and  I  are  in  inches,  and  represent  the  same  quanti- 
ties as  in  the  preceding  formulas.  W'  is  the  breaking  load 
on  the  square  inch  of  crosspsectiou  in  pounds. 

203.  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  in  summing  up  his  conclusions  de- 
rived from  the  experiments  made  by  him  on  the  strength  of 
pillars,  stated  that : 

^'  1st.  In  all  long  pillars  of  the  same  dimensions,  the  resist- 
ance to  crushing  by  flexure  is  about  three  times  greater  when 
the  ends  of  the  pillars  are  flat  than  when  they  are  rounded. 

^^  2d.  The  strength  of  a  pillar,  with  one  end  rounded  and 
the  other  flat,  is  the  arithmetical  mean  between  that  of  a 
pillar  of  the  same  dimensions  with  both  ends  round,  and  one 
with  both  ends  flat.  Thus  of  three  ^cylindrical  pillars,  all  of 
the  same  length  and  diameter,  the  flrst  having  both  its  eiidi 
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roundel]  y  the  second  with  one  end  rounded  and  one  flat,  and 
the  third  with  both  ends  flat,  the  strengths  are  as  1,  2,  3, 
nearly. 

"  3d.  A  long,  uniform,  cast-iron  pillar,  with  its  ends  firmly 
fixed,  whether  by  means  of  disks  or  otherwise,  has  the  same 

Eower  to  resist  breaking  as  a  pillar  of  the  same  diameter,  and 
alf  the  length,  with  the  ends  rounded  or  tamed  so  that  the 
force  would  pass  through  the  axis. 

"  4th'.  The  experiments  show  that  some  additional  strength 
is  given  to  a  pillar  by  enlarging  its  diameter  in  the  middle 
part ;  this  increase  does  not,  nowever,  appear  to  be  more  than 
one-BCventh  or  one-eighth  of  the  breaking  weight." 

Similar  piUars — ^^  In  similar  pillars,  or  those  whose  length 
is  to  the  diameter  in  a  constant  proportion,  the  strength  is 
nearly  as  the  square  of  the  diameter,  or  of  any  other  linear 
dimension ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  strength  is  nearly  as  the 
area  of  the  transverse  section. 

"  In  hollow  pillars,  of  greater  diameter  at  one  end  than  the 
other,  or  in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends,  it  was  not  found  that 
any  additional  strength  was  obtained  over  that  of  cylindrical 
piUars. 

"  The  strength  of  a  pillar,  in  the  form  of  the  connecting 
rod  of  a  steam-engine "  (that  is,  the  transverse  section  pre- 
senting the  figure  of  a  cross  +),  "was  found  to  be  very 
small,  perhaps  not  half  the  strength  that  the  same  metal 
would  nave  given  if  cast  in  the  form  of  a  uniform  hollow 
cylinder. 

'  "  A  pillar  irregularly  fixed,  so  that  the  pressure  would  be 
in  the  direction  of  the  diagonal,  is  reduced  to  one-third  of  its 
strength.  Pillars  fixed  at  one  end  and  movable  at  the  other, 
as  in  those  fiat  at  one  end  and  rounded  at  the  other,  break  at 
one-third  the  length  from  the  movable  end ;  therefore,  to 
economize  the  metal,  they  sliould  be  rendered  stronger  there 
than  in  other  paits. 

"  Of  rectangular  pillars  of  timber,  it  was  proved  experimen- 
tally that  the  pillar  of  greatest  strength  of  the  same  material 
is  a  square." 

Iiong-ooatinued  pressure  on  pillars — ^'To  determine 
the  effect  of  a  load  lying  constantly  on  a  pillar,  Mr.  Fairbaim 
had,  at  the  writer's  suggestion,  four  pillars  cast,  all  of  the 
same  length  and  diameter.  The  first  was  loaded  with  4  cwt., 
the  second  with  7  cwt,  the  third  with  10  cwt.,  and  the  fourtl: 
with  13  cwt ;  this  last  load  was  -^^  of  what  had  previously 
broken  a  pillar  of  the  same  dimensions,  when  the  weight  was 
carefully  laid  on  without  loss  of  time.    The  pillar  loaded 
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with  18  cwt.  bore  the  weight  between  five  and  six  montiiBi 
and  then  broke." 


8TBXNOTH  OF  BBAH  TO  BB8IBT  ▲  8HBABIKO  TOBGB. 

204.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  transverse  shearing  stress 
varies  directly  with  the  area  of  cross-section,  and  that  we  have 

S'  =  AS, 

in  which  S  is  the  modulns  of  shearing.  Assuming  a  value 
which  we  represent  by  Sj  less  than  S  for  the  given  material, 
and  we  have 

W  =  ASi, 

in  which  W  is  the  force  producing  shearing  strain  and  Sj  the 
limit  of  the  shearing  stress  allowed  on  the  nnit  of  surface. 
Knowing  the  form,  the  dimensions  to  give  the  cross-section 
for  any  assnmed  stress  are  easily  obtained. 

TRANS  VKKSE  STRENGTH  OF  BEAMS. 

205.  The  stress  on  the  nnit  of  area  of  the  fibres  of  a  beam 
at  the  distance  y  from  the  neutral  axis,  in  the  case  of  trans- 
verse strain,  is  obtained  from  eq.  (21), 

y 

As  previously  stated,  the  hypothesis  is  that  the  stress  on 
the  unit  of  area  increases  as  y  increases,  and  will  be  greatest 
in  any  section  when  y  has  its  greatest  value.  That  unit  of 
area  in  the  section  farthest  from  the  neutral  axis  will  there- 
fore  be  the  one  that  has  the  greatest  stress  upon  it.  Now 
suppose  M  to  be  increased  gradually  and  continually.  It 
will  at  length  become  so  great  as  to  overcome  the  resistance 
of  the  fibres  and  produce  rupture.  Since  the  material  is 
homogeneous,  and  supposed  to  resist  equally  weU  both  ten- 
sion and  compression,  the  stresses  on  the  unit  of  area  at  the 
same  distance  on  opposite  sides  of  the  neutral  surface  are 
considered  equal. 

Bepresenting  by  B  the  stress  on  the  unit  of  area  farthest 
from  the  neutral  surface  in  the  section  where  rupture  takes 
place,  and  the  corresponding  value  of  y  by  y',  we  have 

— T-  =  M',    •    •    •    •    (86) 

in  which  M'  is  the  bending  moment  necessary  to  produce 
rapture  at  this  section. 
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When  the  cross-section  is  a  rectangle,  in  which  i  is  the 
breadth  and  d  the  depth,  lis  eqnal  to  iV^9  &^d  ^^^  greatest 

Talne  of  y'is  ^ ;  substituting  these  values  in  eq.  (86)  we  have 

for  a  beam  with  rectangular  cross-section, 

Rxi&?  =  M'. (87) 

The  first  member  is  called  the  moment  of  rupture  and 
its  value  for  different  materials  has  been  determined  by  ex- 
periment. 

These  experiments  have  been  made  by  taking  beams  of 
known  dimensions,  resting  on  two  points  of  support,  and 
breaking  them  by  placing  weights  at  the  middle  point. 

Prom  equation  (87)  we  have 

E=j^ :     .      (88) 

in  which,  substituting  the  known  quantities  from  the  exper- 
iment, the  value  of  K,  called  the  modulus  of  rupture,  is 
obtained. 

These  values,  thus  obtained,  are  especially  applicable  to  all 
beams  with  a  rectangular  cross-section,  and  with  sections  that 
do  not  differ  materially  from  a  rectangle.  Wliero  other 
cross  sections  are  used,  special  experiments  must  be  made. 

206.  In  a  beam  of  unifoim  cross-section  the  stresses  on  the 
different  sections  vary,  and  that  particular  section  at  which 
the  moment  of  the  external  forces  is  the  greatest  is  the  one 
where  rupture  begins,  if  the  beam  break.  This  section  most 
liable  to  break  may  be  called  the  dangerous  seotion. 

In  rectangular  beams  the  dangerous  section  will  be  where 
the  moments  of  the  straining  forces  are  the  gi'eatest. 

Let  W  denote  the  total  load  on  a  beam,  and  2  its  length,  we 
have  for  the  greatest  moments  in  the  following  cases : 

M  =Wly  when  the  load  is  placed  at  one  end  of  a  beam,  and 
the  other  end  fixed. 

M=-2r-  X  2  =  iWly  for  the  same  beam  uniformly  loaded. 

W     Z 
M  =  -5-  X  ^=  iWZ,  when  the  load  is  placed  at  the  middle 

point  of  a  beam  resting  its  extremities  on  supports. 

M  =  -g-  X  i  ^  =  iWly  for  the  same  beam  uniformly  loaded. 

If  a  less  value  than  that  necessary  to  break  the  beam  be 
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Bnbstituted  in  eq.  (SS)  for  M',  the  corresponding  value  for  R^ 
will  not  be  that  for  tne  modulus  of  rupture,  but  will  merely 
be  the  stress  on  the  unit  of  area  fartnest  from  the  neutral 
axis  in  the  dangerous  section.  Suppose  a  beam  strained  by  a 
force  less  than  that  which  will  produce  rupture  and  find  for 
M  the  corresponding  maximum  value  for  each  case.  Sub- 
stituting these  in  eq.  (87),  we  have 

in  which  R'  is  the  greatest  stress  on  the  unit  of  area  in  the 
dangerous  section  for  the  corresponding  case  of  rectangular 
beams,  whose  moments  are  given  above. 

The  value  of  R  for  a  material  may  be  determined  by  find- 
ing the  force  that  will  break  a  piece  of  the  same  material, 
of  a  similar  form,  and  substituting  the  moment  of  this 
force  for  M'  in  eq.  (86),  and  deducing  the  value  of  R. 

Some  of  the  values  of  R  for  pieces  of  rectangular  cross- 
section  are  as  follows : 

Material.  ValneofR. 

Ash 12,156  lbs. 

Chestnut 10,660  " 

Oak 10,590  « 

Piue 8,946  « 

Fir 6,600  *« 

Cast-iron 33,000  " 

The  value  of  R  is  also  taken  as  equal  to  eighteen  times  the 
force  required  to  break  a  piece  of  one  inch  cross-section,  rest- 
ing on  two  supports  one  foot  apart,  and  loaded  at  the  middle. 

207.  From  the  definition  for  R,  it  would  seem,  as  before 
stated,  that  it  should  be  equal  either  to  C  or  to  T,  depending 
upon  whether  the  beam  broke  by  crushing  or  tearing  of  the 
fibres.  In  fact,  it  is  equal  to  neither,  being  generally  greater 
than  the  smaller  and  less  than  the  greater ;  as  shown  in  the 
case  for  cast  iron,  for  which 

The  mean  value  of  C  =  96,000  pounds ; 
The  mean  value  of  T  =  16,000  pounds ;  and 
The  mean  value  of  R  =  36,000  pounds. 

If,  then,  instead  of  taking  R  from  the  tables,  the  value  of  T 
or  0  be  used,  taking  the  smaller  value  of  the  two,  the  calcn- 
late<^  i»*'reugth  of  the  beam  will  be  on  the  safe  Me.    That  isi 
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the  strength  of  the  beam  will  be  greater  than  that  found  by 
calculation. 

Experiments  should  be  made  upon  the  materials  to  be  used 
in  any  important  structure,  to  find  the  proper  value  for  R. 

In  determining  the  safe  load  to  be  placed  on  a  beam,  the 
following  values  for  R'  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average : 

For  seasoned  timber,  R'  =  850  to  1,200  pounds ; 

For  cast  iron,  R'  =  6,000  to  8,000  pounds ; 

For  wrought  iron,  R'  =  10,000  to  15,000  pounds. 

DIFLUENOB  OF  THB  FOBM  OF  OBOSS  SBOTION  ON  THB    8TBBN0TB 

OF   BEAMS. 

208.  The  resistance  to  shearing  and  tensile  strains  in  any 
section  of  a  beam  is  the  same  for  each  unit  of  surface  througli- 
out  the  section.  The  same  has  been  assumed  for  the  resist- 
ance to  compressive  strains  within  certain  limits.  Hence  so 
long  as  the  area  of  cross-section  contains  the  same  number  of 
superficial  units,  the  form  has  no  influence  on  the  resistance 
offered  to  these  strains. 

This  is  different  in  the  case  of  a  transverse  strain. 

We  may  write  equation  (21)  under  this  form, 

In  this,  if  we  suppose  M  to  have  a  constant  value,  P  will  then 

y 

vary  directly  with  the  factor  ^\  that  is,  as  this  factor  increases 

or  decreases,  there  will  be  a  corresponding  increase  or  decrease 
in  P. 

Represent  by  d  the  depth  of  the  beam,  ^  will  be  the 
greatest  value  that  y  can  have.  It  is  readily  seen,  that  for 
any  increase  of  ^,  1  will  increase  in  such  a  proportion  as  to 

decrease  the  value  of  — ,  and  hence  decrease  the  amount  of 

stresB  on  the  unit  of  area  farthest  from  the  neutral  axis. 
Therefore  we  conclude  that  for  two  sections  having  the  same 
area,  the  stress  on  the  unit  of  surface  farthest  from  the  neutral 

axis  is  less  for  the  one  in  which  ^  is  the  greater. 

This  principle  affords  a  means  of  comparing  the  relative 
resistances  offered  to  a  transverse  strain  by  beams  whose  cixMS- 
sections  are  different  in  form  but  equivalent  in  area. 
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For  example,  compare  the  resiBtances  offered  tc  a  trans* 
verso  strain  by  rectangular,  elliptical,  and  I-^ders,  with 
equivalent  cross-sections. 

The  values  of  I  for  the  rectangle,  ellipse,  and  I-section  ara 
respectively, 

1  =  ^&?,  I  =  ^hcP,  and  I  =  ,»,(&?  -  Vcf^. 

Represent  the  eqnivalent  cross-section  by  A,  and  we  will 
have  A  =  Je?  f or  the  rectangle,  A  =  \wbd  for  the  ellipse,  and 
A  =  b{d—d')  for  the  I-section.  The  latter  is  obtained  by 
neglecting  the  breadth  of  the  rib  joining  the  two  flanges,  its 
area  being  small  compared  with  the  total  area,  and  by  regard- 
ing  rf*=  dcP  =  rf'*,  e?  —  d'  being  small  compared  with  d. 

Substituting  these  valnes  of  A  in  the  factor  4-,  we  get  for 

(t  Q  9 

the  rectangle,  -^ ;  for  the  ellipse,  -^ ;  for  the  I-section  -j-v 

id 

Hence  we  see  that  —^  is  least  for  the  third,  and  greatest  for 

the  second,  and  therefore  conclude  that  the  stress  on  the 
unit  of  surface  farthest  from  the  nentral  axis  is  the  least  for 
the  I-^irder,  and  its  resistance  to  a  transverse  strain  is  greater 
than  either  of  the  other  two  forms. 

Since  the  quantity  A  contains  b  and  d^  by  decreasing  h  and 
increasing  dy  within  limits,  the  resistance  of  any  particular 
form  will  be  increased.  And  hence,  in  general,  the  mass  of 
fibres  shonld  be  thrown  as  far  from  the  neutral  axis  as  the 
limits  of  practice  will  allow. 

The  strongest  Beam  that  oan  be  out  out  of  a  CyUn- 
drioal  Pieoe. 


It  is  oftentimes  required  to  cut  a  rectangular  beam 
out  of  a  piece  of  round  timber.  The  problem  is  to  obtain  the 
one  of  greatest  strength. 

Denote  by  D  the  diameter  of  the  log,  by  h  the  breadth, 
and  d  the  depth  of  the  required  beam. 

From  the  value 

it  is  evident  that  the  strongest  beam  is  the  one  in  which  btP 
has  its  maximum  value. 
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Bepreeentin^  the  croBs-sectioii  of  the  beam  and  of  the  log 
by  a  rectangle  inscribed  in  a  circle,  we  have 

D  being  the  diameter  of  the  circle.    Multiplying  by  by  gives 

In  order  to  have  icP  a  maximum,  D'— 8^  must  be  equal  t6 
sero,  which  gives 

and  this,  substituted  in  the  expression  for  cP^  gives 

To  construct  this  value  of  J,  draw  a  diameter  of  the  circle, 
and  from  either  extremity  lay  off  a  distance  equal  to  one- 
^hird  of  its  length.  At  this  point  erect  a  perpendicular  to 
(be  diameter,  and  from  the  point  where  it  intersects  the  cir- 
cumference draw  the  chords  joining  it  with  the  ends  of  the 
diameter.    These  chords  will  be  the  sides  of  the  rectangle. 

ad  OASB^BTIAMS  OF  VARIABLB  OROSS-SBOTION. 

210.  Beams  of  uniform  strength. — ^Beams  which  varv 
in  8i;se  so  that  the  greatest  stress  on  the  unit  of  area  in  each 
section  shall  be  constant  throughout  the  beam,  form  the  prin- 
cipal class  of  this  second  case. 

In  the  previous  discnssions  and  problems  the  bar  or  beam 
has,  with  but  one  exception,  been  considered  as  having  a 
miif  orm  cross-section  throughout,  and  in  th^se  discussions  the 
moment  of  inertia,  I,  has  been  treated  as  a  constant  quantity. 

Since  the  beams  had  a  uniform  cross-section  it  is  evident 
that  the  greatest  stress  was  where  the  moment  of  the  exter- 
nal forces  was  the  greatest. 

Finding  this  greatest  moment  of  the  external  forces,  we 
determined  the  greatest  stress  and  the  section  at  which  it 
acted.  If  this  section  was  strong  enough  to  resist  this  action, 
it  follows  that  all  other  sections  were  strained  less  and  were 
larger  than  necessary  to  resist  the  stresses  to  which  thev 
were  exposed  ;  in  other  words,  there  was  a  waste  of  material. 

The  greatest  stress  on  a  unit  of  surface  of  cross-section 
being  known  or  assumed,  let  us  impose  the  condition  that  it 
shall  be  the  same  for  every  section  of  the  beam.    This  will 
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necessitate  variations  in  the  cross-sections,  hence  I  will  vary 
and  must  be  determined  for  each  particular  case. 

A  beam  is  called  a  '  ^  solid  of  equal  resistance ''  when  so 
proportioned  that,  acted  on  by  a  given  system  of  external 
forces,  the  greatest  stresses  on  the  unit  of  area  are  eqnal  for 
every  section. 

This  subject  Was  partly  discussed  under  the  head  of  tension 
in  determininjg  the  lorm  of  a  bar  of  uniform  strengdi  to  resist 
elongation.  The  method  there  used  could  be  applied  to  the 
case  of  a  beam  to  resist  compression. 

Beams  of  Unifbrm  Strength  to  resist  a  Transverse 

Strain. 

211.  Suppose  the  beam  to  be  acted  upon  by  a  force  produc- 
ing a  transverse  strain,  and  let  the  cross-section  be  rectangular. 

Let  h  and  d  represent  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  beam, 
and  we  have    . 

Substituting  in  eq.  (21)  this  value  of  I,  and  giving  to  y  its 
greatest  value,  which  is  ^,  we  have 

or 

^=^ (»«> 

for  the  stress  on  a  unit  of  surface  at  the  distance  \d  from  the 
neutral  axis  in  the  cross-section  under  consideration. 

The  greatest  stress  will  be  found  in  that  section  for  which 
M  is  the  greatest.  Bepresenting  this  moment  by  M''  and  the 
corresponding  value  of  P'  for  this  section  by  P' ,  we  have 

^■=^ w 

This  value  of  P"  is  then  the  greatest  value  of  the  stress, 
upon  the  unit  of  surface,  produced  by  the  deflecting  forces 
acting  to  bend  the  beam. 

From  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  the  greatest  stress  on 
the  unit  of  surface  must  be  the  same  for  every  cross-section. 
£q.  (90)  ^ives  the  greatest  stress  on  the  unit  of  surface  in  any 
cross-section.  It  therefore  follows  that  for  a  rectangular  beam 
of  uniform  strength  to  resist  a  cross-strain,  we  must  have 

f"=^ (»^) 
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Since  P"  is  constant,  b  or  dy  or  both  of  them,  most  vary  as 
M  varies,  to  make  tlie  equation  a  true  one ;  that  is,  the  area  of 
cross-section  must  vary  as  M  varies. 

We  may  assume  b  constant  for  a  given  case,  and  giving 
different  values  to  M,  deduce  the  corresponding  ones  for  a; 
or,  assuming  d  constant,  do  the  same  for  o;  or  vre  may  assume 
that  their  ratio  shall  be  constant 

For  the  iirst  case,  &,  the  breadth  constant,  we  have 


^=±/#j- 


(88) 


For  the  seoond  case,  d,  the  depth  constant,  we  have 

M 
*  =  |F^ (9*) 

and  for  the  third,  their  ratio  constant,  b  =  rdj  we  have 

M 

iFv* ^®^^ 

The  assumed  values  of  M  with  the  deduced  values  of  d^ 
from  eq.  (98),  will  show  the  kind  of  line  cut  out  of  the  beam 
by  a  vertical  section  through  the  axis,  when  the  breadth  is 
constant ;  and  the  deduced  values  of  J,  from  eq.  (94),  will 
show  the  kind  of  line  cut  out  of  the  beam  by  a  horizontal 
section  through  the  axis  when  the  depth  is  constant.  These 
lines  will  show  the  law  by  which  the  sections  vary  from  one 
point  to  another  throughout  the  beam. 

As  examples  take  the  following  cases : 

212.  Case  Ist. — A  horieontal  beam  firmly  fastened  at  ojie 


Fio.  82. 


end  (Fig.  82),  and  the  other  end  free  to  move,  strained  by  a 
load  wiiformly  dietribtUed  along  the  li/nSj  A  B. 
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Take  B  as  the  oriein  of  coordinates,  B  A  the  axis  of  X,  y 
positive  downwards,  me  axis  of  Z  horizontal,  and  to  the  wei|^t 
on  a  nnit  of  length. 

The  moment  of  the  weight  acting  at  any  section  as  D  is 

-^^fSnhstitnting  which  for  M  in  the  expression  (93)  for  d, 
we  have 


which  is  the  equation  of  a  right  line  as  B  D,  passing  throng 
the  origin  of  co-ordinates. 

If  the  depth  be  constant,  the  breadth  will  vary  from  point 
to  point,  and  the  different  values  of  the  ordinate  may  be  ob- 
tained by  substituting  this  moment  for  M  in  expression  (94), 
and  we  have 

which  is  the  equation  of  a  parabola  having  its  vertex  at  B, 
as  in  Fig.  33. 


Fie.  88b 


213.  Case  2d. — A  beam  as  in  preceding  case  strained  by  a 
loadj  Wj  concentrated  and  acting  at  J9,  the  weight  of  the 
ieam  disrega/rded. 

The  breadth  being  constant,  we  have 


or 


^        6W 


«» 
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which  is  the  equation  of  a  parabola^  the  vertex  of  which  ia 
al  B.   (Fig.  84.) 


Fig.  84. 

Suppose  the  depth  constant ;  in  this  case  we  have 
,  6W 

which  is  the  equation  of  a  right  line,  and  shows  that  the  plan 
of  the  beam  is  triangular. 

214.  Oasb  3d. — j§uppo8e  the  beam  resting  on  tioo  mppovU 
at  its  ends  and  uniformly  loaded. 

Represent  by  21  the  distance  between  the  supports,  by  w 
the  load  on  a  unit  of  length,  and  take  A  (Fig.  22)  as  the  origin 
of  co-ordinates. 

The  moment  of  the  external  forces  at  any  section,  as  D, 
will  be  ^uoa?  —wlxy  which  substituted  in  eq.  (93),  gives 


#=^^ 


Qwlx 
FT' 


which  is  the  equation  of  an  ellipse. 
This  moment  substituted  in  eq.  (94),  gives 

which  is  the  equation  of  a  parabola. 

215.  In  a  similar  way  we  may  determine  the  forms  of  beams 
of  rectangular  crosa-section,  when  other  conditions  are  im- 
posed. 

If  we  had  supposed  the  sections  circular,  then  I  =  {ttt^, 
and  this  being  substituted  for  I  in  the  general  expression  f oi 
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the  Btress  on  a  nnit  of  surface  farthest  from  the  neutral  axif 
a  similar  process  would  enable  us  to  determine  the  form  of 
the  beam. 

Hence,  knowing  the  strains  to  which  any  piece  of  a  structure 
is  to  be  subjected  we  may  determine  its  form  and  dimensionB 
such  that  with  the  least  amount  of  material  it  will  successfully 
resist  these  strains. 


SELATEON  BBTWEEN  8TBB88  AHD  DEFLBOIIOH  FBODUOED  BT  A 
BENDING  FOBOB. 

216.  Within  the  elastic  limit,  the  relation  between  the 
greatest  stress  in  the  fibres  and  the  maximum  deflection  of 
tne  beam  produced  by  a  bending  force,  may  be  easily  deter- 
mined. 

Take  a  rectangular  beam,  supported  at  the  ends  and  loaded 
at  its  middle  point. 

The  third  of  equations  (89)  gives  for  this  case 

and  solving  with  respect  to  W,  we  have 

in  which  W  is  the  load  on  the  middle  point  of  the  beam. 

The  maximum  deflection  produced  by  a  load,  2W,  in  this 
case  has  been  found,  the  length  of  beam  being  21^  to  be 

Substituting  for  I,  W,  and  Z,  the  proper  values,  we  have 

Solving  with  respect  to  W,  and  placing  it  equal  to  the  value 
of  W  oDtamed  from  eq.  (89),  we  have 


from  which  we  get 


iBf  =  ^/. 


_.,      6Ea^  ,^-. 

B'=  >/ (9«) 
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Hence,  knowing  the  deflection  and  the  coefficient  of  elas- 
ticity, the  greatest  stress  on  the  xmit  can  be  obtained  and  the 
converse. 

FOROB8  AOnNa  0BUQX7BLT. 

217.  The  forces  acting  on  the  beam  have  been  supposed  to 
be  in  the  plane  of,  and  perpendicular  to,  the  mean  nbre. 

The  formulas  deduced  for  this  supposition  are  equally 
applicable  if  the  forces  act  obliquely  to  the  mean  fibre. 

Suppose  a  force  acting  obliquely  in  the  plane  of  the  mean 
fibre,  it  can  be  resolved  into  two  components,  one,  P,  perpen- 
dicular, and  the  other,  Q,  parallel  to  the  fibre.  The  com- 
ponent P  will  produce  deflection,  and  the  component  Q, 
extension  or  compression  depending  on  the  angle,  whether 
obtuse  or  acute,  made  by  the  lorce  with  the  piece« 

The  strains  qansed  by  each  of  the  components  can  be  deter- 
mined as  in  previous  cases. 

For  suppose  the  force  applied  in  the  plane  of  the  axis  of 
a  beam,  at  F  (Fig.  85),  ana  let  x  be  the  distance  to  any  seo- 
tion,  BB  K,  measured  on  the  axis  of  the  beam  E  F. 


Let 

I 

by  the 


Fio.  85. 


Fig.  86. 


=  E  F,  the  length  of  the  beam,  and  a  =  the  angle  made 
axis  E  F  with  the  vertical. 
10 
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The  bending  moment  at  any  section,  as  K,  is  equal  to 

yfx  sin  ay 

and  its  valne  for  the  dangerous  section  will  be  Wl  sin  a, 
I  being  the  greatest  lever  arm  of  W. 

The  greatest  stress  caused  by  P  on  the  unit,  at  the  danger- 
ous section  of  a  rectangular  beam,  h  and  d  being  the  dimen- 
sions of  cross-section,  will  be 

.  WZ  sin  a 

The  stress  caused  by  Q  on  the  unit  will  be  either  com- 
pressive, as  Fig.  (35),  or  tensile,  as  Fig.  (36),  and  its  intens- 
ity will  be 

W  cos  or 
bd     • 

The  total  stress  on  the  unit  subjected  to  the  greatest  strain 
will  therefore  be 

fi  ^^  ^^"  ^    ,   W  cos  or 
~W       ^       hd     • 

If  a  value,  as  B',  be  assumed  as  the  limit  of  the  stress  on 
the  unit  of  material,  it  will  be  necessary  to  deduct  from  E' 
the  intensity  of  the  stress  caused  by  Q,  so  as  to  avoid  de- 
veloping a  greater  stress  on  the  unit  than  that  assumed,  or, 
we  must  have  at  the  dangerous  section  for  a  rectangular 
beam, 

W?sina  =  i(R'-^^^)w>.    .  (97) 

and  in  general, 

-j-x  i^  +  ^  <  E'. 


8TBENQTH  OP  BEAMS  TO  BESIST  TWI8TINO. 

218.  Strains  of  torsion  are  not  common  in  structures  and 
are  prevented  by  distributing  the  loads  symmetrically  over 
the  pieces,  making  the  resultants  of  the  straining  forces 
intersect  the  axes  of  the  pieces. 

Whenever  such  a  strain  does  exist,  the  intensity  of  the 
stress  may  be  determined  by  the  use  of  formida  (79).  In 
determining  the  value  of  T<  by  this  formula,  the  experiment 
must,  as  in  the  case  of  transverse  strain,  be  made  upon  apiece 
similar  in  form  to  that  for  which  the  stress  is  to  be  found. 
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If  the  piece  be  circular  in  cross  section,  formula  (79)  may 
be  placed  under  the  form, 

which  gives  the  force  necessary  to  produce  rupture  by  twist- 
ing. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  modulus  of  torsion  is  independent 
of  the  length  of  the  piece,  being  dependent  upon  the  mo- 
ment of  the  twisting  couple  and  upon  the  form  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  cross-section. 

The  length  of  the  piece  affects  the  value  of  the  angle  of 
torsion,  a;  the  total  angle  being  greater  as  Zis  greater.  In 
usiuff  formula  (77)  a  limit  sbould  be  assumed  for  a  such  that 
the  nmit  of  torsional  elasticity  shall  not  be  passed. 

ROLLma  7LOADB. 

219.  Systems  of  forces,  the  points  of  application  of  which, 
like  those  of  stationary  loads,  do  not  move,  have  been  the 
only  kinds  considered  in  the  previous  discussions. 

Many  structures,  such  as  bridges  for  example,  are  built  to 
sustain  loads  in  motion,  the  load  coming  upon  the  structure 
in  one  direction  and  moving  off  in  another.  A  load  of  this 
kind  is  called  a  moving,  a  rolling,  or  live  load,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  stationary  kind  usually  called  a  dead 


220.  In  determining  the  stren^h  of  a  beam  to  resist  the 
stresses  developed  by  a  live  load,  it  is  necessary  to  determine 
the  vasitione  the  locuf-  shotdd  ha/ve  that  will  cause  the  greatest 
benaing  moment  and  the  greatest  transverse  shearing  strain 
at  amy  section  of  the  beam. 

Let  the  beam  (Fi^.  37)  be  horizontal,  uniformly  loaded, 
and  strained  by  a  uniformly  distributed  live  load  that  grad- 
ually covers  the  entire  beam.    Let 

22  =  A  B,  the  length  of  the  beam ; 

V)  =  the  weight  of  the  uniform  stationary  load  on  the 
unit  oi  length ; 

w'  =  the  weight  of  the  rolling  load  per  unit ; 

m  =  the  length  of  the  rolling  load  in  any  one  position ; 

n  =  the  length  of  beam  not  coverpd  by  the  rolling  load ; 

Bi,  E),  the  reactions  at  the  points  of  support. 

Take  the  origin  of  co-ordinates  at  A,  tne  axes  X  and  Y  as 
in  the  previous  cases,  and  suppose  the  live  load  to  have  come 
on  at  the  end  A,  and  to  occupy,  in  one  its  positionsi  the 
space  from  A  to  D. 
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The  reactioiiB  at  the  points  of  Bnpport,  dae  to  the  nnifonn 
load  on  the  beam  and  the  live  load  from  A  to  D,  are 

2  f^ 

"Ri  =:wl+  w'm  — — -,  and  Bs  =  ^Z  +  t^'m  tj* 


4 

mm 


Fig.  87. 


The  bending  moment  at  any  section  whose  abscissa  is  x^ 
and  which  lies  between  A  and  D,  for  this  position  of  the  load, 
is 

Mzrz-RiX  +  Ct^  +  t^^Oj,      .     .    (99) 

and  for  any  section  between  D  and  B,  the  abscissa  being  x^ 
M=-K,x  +  !^+?^(2«-m).    .    (100) 

and,  as  seen,  increases  as  m  increases.  The  bending  mo* 
ment  will,  therefore,  be  greatest  when  m  is  greatest,  or  when 
771=  2Z.    Hence, 


M  =  (ii7  +  i/?')  (y-Zaj)     .    .    (101) 


is  the  expression  for  the  greatest  bending  moment  at  any 
section  of  the  beam,  and  it  exists  when  the  nMing  load  ooveri 
(he  whole  heatn. 

The  shearing  stress  at  any  section  between  A  and  D  is 

S'  =  (w>  +  «?')  a?  -  El    •    .    .    (102) 

and  for  any  section  between  D  and  B  is 

S'  =  (^wx  +  w'm)  -  El    .     .     .  (103) 
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in  which  stibBtitating  for  Bi  its  value,  we  have 

S' =  «?(aj-0 -«?' (w-^-a?)   .    (104) 


and 


&  =  w{x-'l)  +  w''^  .    .    .    .    (105) 


from  which  the  shearing  stress  at  any  section  is  obtained. 

Let  x'  be  the  abscissa  of  the  section,  D,  at  the  end  of  the  live 
load  in  any  one  of  its  positions  as  its  moves  from  A  toward 
B.     Substitnting  x'  for  x  in  eq.  (105)  we  have 

B"=w{X''l)  +  w'^^.    .    .    (106) 

for  the  shearing  stress  at  this  section  when  the  live  load 
extends  to  D. 

If  the  roUing  load  extends  entirely  over  the  beam,  the 
shearing  stress  at  any  section  is 

S'=  (2^?  +  «?')(a'-0-    •    •    (107) 
and  for  the  section  D, 

S"=(t(7+a/>')(a?'-0 
which  may  be  written 

8"  =  t£;(a?'-Z)+i^'(a/-Z).    .    (108) 

The  valnes  of  S"  at  the  section  D,  for  the  positions  of  these 
two  loads,  one  extending  to  D  and  the  other  entirely  over  the 
beam,  only  differ  from  each  other  in  the  terms,  w'  (x'  —  I) 

and  to -jj- . 
4^ 

Since  21  =  m  +  n^'we  may  write 

w  (a?'—  1)  =  -^(m  —  n),and   w'-jf  =  —  — ; — . 

By  comparing with  m  —  w,  it  is  seen  that  the 

•^  ^       "-m  +  n 

term  w'  {pd  —  T)  is  less  than  w'^  whenever  m>l,or  at  any 

section  of  a  beam  the  grtatest  ahewrmg  stress  occurs  when 
the  moving  load  covers  the  longer  of  the  tfU)o  segments  into 
which  the  section  divides  the  beam. 
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When  the  rolling  load  covers  the  longer  e^ment,  the 
sheanug  stress  is  said  to  be  a  main  shear ;  when  it  covers 
only  the  shorter  segment,  it  is  called  a  counter  shear. 

The  difference  in  the  intensity  of  the  shearing  stress,  at  a 
given  section,  caused  by  a  partial  rolling  load  and  by 
one  that  covers  tiie  beam  can  be  shown  graphically. 

The  term,  w{x  —  1)^  in  equatioii  (105),  expresses  the  inten- 
sity of  the  shearing  stress  at  any  section  caused  by  the  dead 

load ;  the  term,  w'  -^  expresses  the  shearing  stress  at  the 

sections  between  D  and  B  caused  by  the  live  load.    If  we  place 

y'  =iw  {x  ^l)  and  y'  =  -y  m*,  two  equations  will  be  formed, 

one  that  of  a  right  line,  the  other  a  parabola,  in  which  the 
ordinates  represent  the  shearing  stresses  caused  by  these 
loads.  Construct  the  parabola,  and  let  A  0  S'  be  the  arc 
determined.  The  ordinate  D  F  of  this  arc  will  represent  the 
shearing  stress  at  the  end  section  D,  and  at  all  sections 
between  D  and  B  produced  by  the  live  load,  A  D^  in  this 
position. 

When  the  live  load  covers  the  beam,  the  total  shearing 
stress  at  any  section  is  ^iven  by  equation  (108).  That  part 
of  the  stress  produced  by  the  Uve  load  is  expressed  by  the 
term  to'  {x'  —7),  which  is  the  ordinate  of  a  right  line  passing 
through  C  and  S'.  No  ordinate  of  this  line  between  C  and  B 
is  equal  in  length  to  the  corresponding  ordinate  of  0  F  S'; 
hence,  the  shearing  stress  in  any  section  between  C  and  D 
is  greater  when  the  live  load  extends  from  A  to  the  section 
considered,  than  wlien  it  extends  entirely  over  the  beam. 

Let  m  and  x  have  simultaneous  and  equal  values  in 
equation  (106)  and  the  equation  will  be  that  of  a  parabola,  the 
ordinates  of  which  will  express  the  intensity  of  the  shearing 
stress  in  that  section  coinciding  with  the  end  of  the  moving 
load  in  all  of  its  positions. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  parabola  intersects  the  axis  of  X 
between  A  and  C,  which  shows  thUt  there  is  a  section  of  the 
beam  at  which  there  is  no  shearing  stress  when  the  end  of  the 
rolling  load  reaches  it.  The  expression  for  the  distance  from 
the  origin  to  this  section  may  be  obtained  by  placing  the 
second  member  of  eq.  (105)  equal  to  zero,  and  solving  it  with 
respect  to  x;  there  results  

-.s'=o,=  2^S^(-l±V^)-(109) 

An  equal  moving  load  coming  on  the  beam  from  B 
produces  a  similar  effect  to  that  of  tiie  one  coming  from  A. 
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It  therefore  follows  that  there  is  a  point  of  ''no  shear- 
ing*' beween  B  and  C,  and  that  this  point,  in  this  case,  coin- 
cides with  the  section  at  the  rear  end  of  the  rolling  load 
coming  from  A  as  it  rolls  ofi  the  beam.  These  points  of 
"  no  shear  *'  are  of  interest  in  "  built"  beams  or  beams  com- 
posed of  several  pieces. 

XiXBOTS  OF  FRAOnOB. 

221.  TTntil  qnite  recently,  comparatively  speaking,  it  was 
the  custom  oi  most  builders,  in  planning  and  erecting  a 
structure,  to  fix  the  dimensions  of  its  various  parts  from  pre- 
cedent, that  is,  by  copying  from  structures  already  built 

So  long  as  the  structure  resembled  those  alresidy  existing 
that  had  stood  the  test  of  time,  this  method  served  its  pur- 
pose. But  when  circumstances  forced  the  builder  to  erect 
structures  different  from  any  in  existence  or  previously  known, 
and  to  use  materials  in  a  way  in  which  they  had  never  before 
been  applied,  the  experience  of  the  past  could  no  longer  be 
his  guid!e.  Practical  sagacity,  a  most  excellent  and  useful 
qualification,  was  not  suflBcient  for  the  emergency.  Hence 
arose  the  necessity  that  the  builder  should  acquire  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  theory  of  strainp,  the  strength  of  materials, 
and  their  general  properties. 

The  principal  oDJect  of  "strength  of  materials"  is  to  de 
termine  the  stresses  developed  in  the  difierent  parts  of  a  struc- 
ture, and  to  ascertain  if  the  stresses  are  within  the  adopted 
limits.  And  as  a  consequent,  knowing  the  strains,  to  deter- 
mine the  forms  and  dimensions  of  the  different  parts,  so  that 
with  the  least  amount  of  material  they  shall  successfully  re- 
sist these  strains. 

The  limits  adopted  vary  with  the  materials  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  strain.  The  essential  point  is  that  the  limit  of 
elasticity  of  the  material  should  not  be  passed,  even  when  by 
some  unforeseen  accident  the  structure  is  subjected  to  an  un- 
usual stress.  The  adopted  limit  to  be  assigned  is  easily 
selected  if  the  limit  of  elasticity  be  known  ;  but  as  the  latter 
is  obtained  with  some  difficulty,  certain  limits  of  practice 
have  been  adopted. 

In  many  cases  this  practice  is  to  arbitrarily  assume  some 
given  weight  as  the  greatest  load  per  square  inch  on  a  given 
material,  and  to  use  this  weight  for  all  pieces  of  the  same 
materiaL  From  the  varying  qualities  of  the  same  material  it 
is  easily  seen  that  this  method  of  practice  differs  but  little 
fipom  a  "  mere  rule  of  thumb." 

The  most  usual  practice,  especially  for  structures  of  im- 
portance, as  bridges,  is  to  determine  the  breaking  weights  or 
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ultimate  strength  of  the  different  parts,  and  take  a  frao 
tional  part  of  this  strength  as  the  limit  to  be  used.  The  re- 
ciprocal of  this  fraction  is  called  the  fkotor  of  safety. 

A  more  accurate  method  would  be  to  calculate  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  pieces  necessary  to  resist  the  strains  produced  by 
the  maximum  load,  and  then  enlarge  the  parts  sufficiently  to 
give  the  strength  determined  by  the  factor  of  safety. 

When  the  structure  is  one  of  great  importance,  actuaJ 
experiments  should  be  made  on  each  kind  of  material  used  id 
its  construction,  so  that  the  values  deduced  for  the  ultimate 
strength  shall  be  as  nearly  correct  as  possible. 

222.  These  factors  of  safety  are  arbitrarily  assumed,  being 
generally  about  as  follows : 

Material.  Factor  of  safely. 

Steel  and  wrought  iron. 8 

Cast  iron 6 

Timber. 6 

Stone  and  brick. 8  to  10. 

These  are  for  loads  carefully  put  on  the  structure. 

If  the  materials  and  workmansnip  were  perfect,  these  &cton 
could  be  materially  reduced. 

It  has  been  shown  (Art  160)  that  the  work  expended  by 
the  sudden  application  of  a  given  force,  W,  is  equal  to  that 
expended  by  2W  if  applied  gradually  at  a  uniform  rate 
from  zero  to  2W.  Hence  a  force,  W,  applied  suddenly  to 
a  beam  will  produce  the  same  strain  on  the  beam  as  2W 
applied  gradually. 

A  rolling  load  moving  swiftly  on  a  structure  approximates 
nearly  to  the  case  of  a  &rce  suddenly  applied. 

Hence,  for  rolling  loads,  the  factors  of  safety  should  be 
doubled. 

CURVED  BEAMa 

223.  A  beam  which  before  it  is  strained  has  a  curvilinear 
shape  in  the  direction  of  its  length  is  called  a  curved  beam. 
The  curve  given  to  the  mean  nbre  is  usually  that  of  a  cir- 
cular or  a  parabolic  arc. 

For  the  purposes  of  discussing  the  strains  on  beams  of  this 
class,  it  is  supposed  that: 

1.  The  beam  has  a  imiform  cross-section ; 

2.  That  its  cross-section  is  a  plane  ii^re,  which  if  moved 
along  the  mean  fibre  of  the  beam  and  normal  to  it,  keeping 
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the  centre  of  grarity  of  the  plane  figure  on  the  mean  fibre, 
wouldgenerate  the  solid ;  and 

3.  Tnat  the  dimensions  of  the  cross-section  in  the  direction 
of  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  mean  fibre  are  very  small 
compared  with  the  length  of  this  radius. 

It  the  beam  be  intersected  by  consecutive  planes  of  cross- 
section,  the  hypotheses  adopted  for  a  straight  beam  subjected 
to  a  croes  strain  are  assumed  as  applicable  to  this  case. 

224.  General  equations. — Suppose  the  applied  forces  to 
act  in  the  plane  of  mean  fibre,  let  it  be  required  to  deter- 
mine the  relations  between  the  moment  of  resistance 
at  any  section  and  the  moment  of  the  external  forces 
acting  on  the  beam. 

Let  E  F  (Fig.  38)  be  a  curved  beam  ;  the  ends  E  and  F  so 
arranged  that  the  horizontal  distance  between  them  shall 
remain  constant. 


liet  A  B  be  any  cross-section.  The  external  forces  acting 
on  either  side  or  this  section  are  held  in  equilibrium  by  tlie 
resistances  developed  in  this  section.  Suppose  A  B  to  be  nxed, 
and  let  CD'  be  the  position  assumed  by  the  consecutive 
section  under  the  action  of  the  external  forces,  on  the  right 
of  A  B.  The  resultant  of  these  external  forces  may  be  resolved 
into  two  components,  one  normal  and  the  other  parallel  to  the 
tangent,  to  the  curve  of  the  mean  fibre  at  0.  Kepresent  the 
former  by  F,  the  latter  by  P,  and  by  M,  the  sum  of  the 
moments  of  the  external  forces  around  the  neutral  axis  in  the 
section  A  B. 

The  fibre  db  is  elongated  by  an  amotiut  hOy  proportional  to 
its  distance  from  the  neutral  axis. 
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The  force  producing  this  elongation  Ib 

Eajcho 

ah     ' 

or  fiinoe  oi  may  be  considered  equal  to  0  0', 

Eg  X  ho 

0  0'   ' 

in  which  E  is  the  oo-efiScient  of  elasticity  and  a  tlie  area  of 
cross-section  of  the  fibre,  ah. 
Hence,  there  obtains  to  express  the  conditions  of  equilibrium, 

Ea  X  J{J      ^        ,  „Ea  x  Ic      ,^,      „       ,^^^, 
£—1—7'  =  0,  and  S—przrr  x  JO'  =  M.      (110) 
0  0  0  0' 

Eepresent  by  p  and  p',  the  radii  of  curvature,  R  0'  and  R'C 

The  triangle,  aRJ,  has  its  three  sides  cut  by  the  right  line, 

R'C.    Hence  the  product  of  the  segments,  R  C,  Je?,  and  aR'  is 

equal  to  the  product  of  the  three  segments,  R  R',  ftO',  and  ac 

Substituting  o  for  R  0',  p  —  p'  for  R'R,  and  p'  for  aR',  since 

O'ft  is  Tciy  small  in  comparison  with  p',  and  we  have 


/}  X  Jtf  X  /)'  =  (p  —  pO  X  *0'  X  oc. 
From  which  we  get 
he     p  —  p' 


J        pp'  \p       pf 


Since  ac  differs  from  00'  by  an  infinitely  small  quantity, 

the  expression  obtained  for  —  may  be  taken  as  the  value  of 

1)0  ho 

Q-g>.    Substituting  this  value  for  g-^/,  in  the  second  of  equar 

tions  (110),  we  get 

E  X  (^-^)  X  X(a  X  Jo'^  =  M.  .  (Ill) 

This  sum,  S{a  x  bO'^,  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
cross-section  taken  with  respect  to  the  neutral  axis  passing 
through  the  centra  of  gravity  of  the  section.  Bepresenting 
this  by  I,  equation  (111)  may  be  written 

El(^-i)  =  M,.    .    .    .    (112) 
which  is  the  general  equation,  showing  the  relation  existing 
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between  the  moments  of  refiistances  of  any  section  and  the 
momentB  of  the  external  forces  acting  on  that  section. 

225  Dlsplaoement  of  any  point  of  the  curve  of  mean 
fltare. — ^Let  A  B  (Fig.  39)  be  the  curve  of  mean  fibre  before 
the  external  forces  are  applied  to  the  beam. 


Fie.  99. 

Take  the  origin  of  co-ordinates  at  the  highest  point,  C,  and 
the  axes  X  and  Y  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

Let  D  be  any  point  whose  co-ordinates  are  x  and  y,  and 
represent  by  ^  the  angle  made  by  the  plane  of  cross-section 
at  D  with  the  axis  of  Y. 

Suppose  the  external  forces  applied,  and  denote  by  x'  and 
y'  the  co-ordinates  of  D  in  its  new  position,  and  by  <f>'  the 
new  angle  made  by  the  plane  of  cross-section  with  the  axis  of 
Y. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  displacement  of  the  point,  D,  is  so 
sli^t  that  M  remains  unchanged. 

from  the  calculus  we  have 

d3 


p=^,  and 


in  which  da  and  dz^  are  the  lengths  of  the  elementary  prism 
before  and  after  the  strain  measured  along  the  mean  fibre. 
Since  they  (differ  by  an  infinitely  small  quantity  from  each 
other,  by  making  daz=zda!  and  substituting  in  equation  (112) 
we  get 


Int^ratiDg  we  obtain 


(113) 
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The  component  force,  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  D,  acts  in 
the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  fibre.  Since  the  points  E 
and  F  are  fixed,  this  force  prod  aces  a  strain  of  compression 
on  the  fibre.  The  length  of  this  fibre,  after  compression 
between  the  two  consecntive  planes,  is  represented  by  daf^ 
and  is 

The  valaes  of  cos  ^,  sin  ^,  co%  <t>\  and  sin  ^^  may  be  written 
as  follows : 

cos^  =  -^       sm^  =  -^ 

.,      da/         .     .,      dy" 
cos^'=^       «°*=S>- 

Snbstitating,  in  the  last  two  of  these,  the  valoie  jnst  found 
for  dz'y  we  get 

da/  dt/ 

cos  <^'  =      .         pi,  and  sin  ^'  =      .     ^   p    ■ 

4^-m)  4-ea) 

If  ^'  —  ^  is  very  small,  we  may  write 

cos  ^'  =  cos  ^  —  (^'  —  ^)  sin  ^,  and 

sin  0'  =  sin  ^  +  (^'  —  ^)  cos  ^. 

Snbstitating  these  valaes  of  cos  ^'  and  sm  <f>\  in  the  expres« 
sions  above,  and  solving  with  respect  to  dacf  and  dj/^  we  get 

(&'  =  dz(l  -  ^)  (cos  ^  -  (^'  -  ^)  sm  ^), 

dt/  =  dz{l  -  ^)  (sin^  +  (f  -  ^)cos*). 

Sabstitntin^  in  these  for  sin  <f>  and  cos  ^,  their  valaee  in 
terms  of  dz^  ay,  and  dx^  we  get 
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whence,  by  omitting  the  products  of  the  second  terms,  we  get 

P 

p 

Integrating,  there  obtains 
P 


\  (11*) 


The  constants  of  integration  reduce  to  zero  for  both  equa- 
tions, since  from  hypothesis  there  is  no  displacement  of  the 
points  at  the  ends  or  the  curve  of  mean  fibre. 

If  the  beam  is  metal,  the  effect  of  temperature  must  be 
included  in  these  expressions  for  the  displacement. 

The  constant  of  integration  which  enters  the  expression  for 
4/  —  ^,  also  enters  in  the  last  two  equations  for  the  displace- 
ment. The  value  of  this  constant  must  be  known  in  order  to 
determine  the  displacement.  Besides  the  constant,  there  is 
also  an  unknown  moment  in  M  which  must  be  determined. 

The  applied  forces  acting  on  the  beam  are  fully  given,  and 
are  taken,  as  before  stated,  in  the  plane  of  mean  fibre.  The 
reactions  at  the  points  of  support  are  not  known,  and  must  be 
determined. 

Let  Xi  represent  the  algebraic  sum  of  all  the  components 
of  the  applied  forces  parallel  to  the  axis  of  X ;  Yi  the  sum  of 
the  components  parallel  to  the  axis  of  Y ;  Ei  and  E2  the 
vertical  components  of  the  reactions  at  A  and  B,  respectively ; 
and  Qi  and  Qs  the  horizontal  components  of  these  reactions. 

For  equilibrium,  there  obtains, 

Xi  +  Qi  -  02=  0,      ) 
Ti-Ei-E8  =  0,        \.     .    .    (116) 

In  the  last  equation,  fi^  represents  the  sum  of  the  momenta 
of  the  known  applied  forces  taken  with  respect  to  the  point 
of  support,  A,  lij  and  l^  the  lever  arms  of  K^  and  Q^,  with 
respect  to  the  same  point. 

We  have  three  equations  and  four  unknown  quantities.  By 
introducing  the  condition  that  the  point  B,  shall  occupy  the 
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eame  poeition  after  the  application  of  the  forces  as  it  had  be- 
fore, toat  is,  he^xed^  a  fourth  equation  may  be  obtained,  and 
the  problem  made  determinate. 

To  express  this  last  condition,  let  Xi  and  yi  be  the  co-ordi- 
uates  of  the  extremity  B  (Fig.  40),  m  and  y  the  ooordinatea 


FiQ.  40. 

of  any  point  as  D,  and  ^  the  angle  made  by  the  tangent  line  at 
D  wim  the  axis  of  X.  Bepresent  by  Ti  the  sum  of  the  com- 
ponents of  the  applied  forces  parallel  to  the  tangent  DT,  and 
by  fi  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  applied  forces  with  re- 
spect to  to  the  section  at  D. 
The  bending  moment  at  D  will  be 

M  =  /.  +  Q,(yi-y)-.E,(a?i-»)    .    .    (116) 

and  for  the  force  acting  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent  DT, 

P  =  Ti  +  Q,co6*-hE8sin^.    .    .    .    (117) 

In  these  two  equations,  wheneyer  the  applied  forces  aregiyen, 
ft,  Ti,  yi  —  y,  and  a?i  —  a?,  are  known  lunctions ;  but  I^  and 
Qi  are  unknown  constants. 
But  from  the  third  of  equations  (115)  we  haye 

K.  = 1 ^ 

which  substituted  in  the  expressions  just  obtained  for  M  and 
P  give  them  in  terms  of  one  unknown  constant  and  known 
functions. 
We  are  now  able  to  find  the  yalues  of  the  constant  of  in- 
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tegration  before  referred  to,  and  the  component  Q,.  Know- 
ing the  latter,  those  of  Qi,  Ki,  and  Rj  are  easily  found. 

226.  Having  foand  all  the  external  forces  acting  on  the 
beam,  the  intensity  of  the  stress  on  any  cross-section  may  be 
determined. 

The  stress  on  the  unit  of  area  of  any  cross-section,  at 
the  distance  y  from  the  neutral  axis,  is 

P      Mv  F 

in  which  P  and  F  are  the  components  of  the  external  forces, 
perpendicular  and  parallel  to  the  plane  of  cross-section ;  A, 
the  area  of  the  cross-section ;  I,  its  moment  of  inertia ;  and 
M  the  bending  moment  of  the  external  forces  witli  respect  to 
the  neutral  axis  of  the  cross-section. 

227.  In  chapters  IV.  and  V.  of  his  "  Cours  de  M^canique 
Appliqu^e,''  M.  Bresse  has  given  a  complete  discussion  of  the 
strains  in  curved  beams  resting  on  two  points  of  support,  pro- 
duced by  external  forces  acting  in  the  plane  of  mean  fibre ; 
the  cross-section  of  the  beam  being  uniform  and  the  curve  or 
mean  fibre  a  circular  arc. 

He  has  deduced  exact  formulas  for  the  horizontal  thrusty 
Qg,  and  reduced  these  formulas  to  forms  of  easy  application 
for  the  cases  most  commonly  used.  He  has  besides  con- 
structed tables  containing  the  values  of  the  quantities  found 
in  the  formulas,  under  the  different  suppositions  usually 
made. 

If  the  beam  has  its  ends  in  the  same  horizontal  plane  and 
is  loaded  symmetrically  with  reference  to  its  middle  point,  or 
strained  by  vertical  loads  only,  Qx  and  Qq  are  equal. 

The  following  formula  for  a  load  uniformly  distributed 
over  the  beam,  along  the  mean  fibre,  when  the  rise,  H  C,  is 
small  compared  with  the  span,  A  B,  is  given  by  him : 


li=Q.  =  «'p*^|-^ml' •  •  (118) 


in  which  w  is  the  load  on  the  unit  of  length  of  the  curve ;  p, 
the  radius  of  the  curve  of  mean  fibre ;  <^,  the  half  of  the 
angle,  A  0  B,  included  between  the  radii  drawn  to  the  ex- 
tremities A  and  B  ;  2Z,  the  length  of  the  chord,  A  B ;  /,  the 
rise,  H  C  ;  and  ^,  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  cross-section  of 
the  beauL 
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And  nnder  the  Bame  circumBtances,  the  load  being  dis- 
tributed on  the  beam  uniformly  over  the  chord  A  B  or  a 
horizontal  tangent  at  C,  he  gives  the  following  formula : 


*=*=f(; 


(119) 


228.  Suppose  a  curved  beam,  the  mean  fibre  being  a  pa- 
rabolic arc,  to  be  strained  by  a  uniform  load  distributed  80 
as  to  be  directly  proportional  to  its  horizontal  length.  An 
approximate  method  of  determining  the  stresses  is  as 
follows : 

Let  A  V  (Fig.  41)  be  half  of  the  curve  of  mean  fibre ;  V,  the 
origin  of  coordinates;  the  tangent  V  X  to  be  the  axis  of  X,  and  V  Y 


Fio.  41. 

the  axis  of  Y.  Let  D  and  D'  be  any  two  consecutive  points 
whose  abscissas  are  x  and  a/.  Denote  by  I  the  half -span  A  Y, 
hjf  the  rise  V  Y,  and  by  w  the  weight  on  the  unit  of  length 
measured  on  V  X. 

Assuming  die  bending  moment  at  V  to  be  zero,  suppose  the 
right  half  of  the  beam  to  be  removed.  The  equilibrium 
among  the  external  forces  acting  on  the  remaining  half  may 
be  preserved  by  the  substitution  of  a  horizontal  force,  H,  act- 
ing at  V.  The  external  forces  acting  on  the  beam  between  V 
and  any  section  as  D,  will  therefore  oe  the  force  H,  tiie  weight 
wXy  and  the  reaction  at  D,  which  denote  by  P. 

Since  there  is  an  equilibrium  in  the  system  of  forces  acting 
on  the  arc  D  V,  the  intensities  of  these  forces  H,  P,  and  iox 
must  be  proportional  to  the  sides  of  the  triangle  D^T.  Since 
D  H  and  D'H  are  respectively  parallel  to  Tx  and  Da\  we  have 
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Tx: 

Da)::HD:D'H, 

or 

H:- 

uxB'.'.dx  :  tby. 

whenco 

dy 

=  Ja*&. 

Integratiiig,  we 

obtain 

y  = 

=  ^^  +  0.    .    .    .    . 

ICl 


(130) 

Taking  this  between  the  limits  0  =  0  and  a  =  2,  there  li^ 
•ults 

whence  "^  =  S ^^^^^ 

This  is  the  same  as  the  coefficient  outside  of  the  pai-enthesia 
in  the  expression  for  Q9  in  eq.  (119). 

But  P  =  VH>4-t£W, 

and  substituting  in  which  the  value  just  found  for  H,  we  get 


P  =  t£;l/^  +  a3».    •    .    .    (122) 

The  value  for  H  may  be  deduced  directly  by  moments. 
For  we  have 

H  X  AX=t(7VX  xiVX, 


whence  Hss-jr^. 

These  expressions  show  that  P  is  least  at  V  and  greatest  at 
Ay  and  that  U  is  the  same  throughout.    The  value  for  H  is 
independent  of  the  form  of  the  curve  of  mean  fibre,  whether 
parabolic,  circular,  or  other  shape. 
11 
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Carved  beams  are  freqnentlv  constrocted  so  that  the  carve 
assamed  by  the  mean  fibre  ander  the  action  of  the  load  is  that 
of  a  parabolic  arc,  the  vertex  being  at  the  highest  point 

111  this  case,  the  direction  of  r  coincides  with  that  of  the 
tangent  to  the  carve  of  mean  fibre ;  the  bending  moment  at 
each  cross  section  is  zeio;  and  the  strain  is  one  of  compres- 
sion produced  by  P. 

If  the  two  halves  abut  against  each  other  at  V,  or  are  hinge- 
jointed  at  this  point,  the  assamption  that  the  bending  moment 
at  this  section  is  zero,  is  a  correct  one. 


OUBVED  BEAMS  WITH  THB  ENDS  FIBMLY  FIXEDw 

229.  The  carved  beam  in  the  foregoing  discussion  has  had 
the  analogous  position  of  a  straight  beam  resting  on  two  Bap- 
ports.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  beam  has  been  regarded  as 
continuous  between  the  points  of  support^  and  the  horizontal 
distance  between  these  points  as  constant. 

If,  in  addition,  the  condition  be  imposed  that  the  cross- 
sections  at  t/ie  points  of  siupport  he  faied  so  that  they  shall 
not  move  under  the  action  of  the  external  forces,  the  case 
becomes  analogous  to  that  of  a  straight  beam  whose  ends  are 
firmly  imbedded  in  a  walL  And  there  will  be,  as  in  that  case, 
an  unknown  moment  at  the  points  of  support,  whose  value 
must  be  found  before  the  strains  on  the  beams  can  be  deter- 
mined. Having  found  this,  the  processes  of  obtaining  the 
strains  and  calculating  the  dimensions  of  the  beam  are  ana- 
logous to  those  already  used. 
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FRAMING 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

330.  The  art  of  oonstruotion  consiBts  mainly  in  giving  to  a 
stractnre  the  proper  degree  of  strength  with  the  least  amount 
of  material  necessary  for  the  parpose.  If  any  piece  be  made 
stronger  than  is  necessary,  the  superfluous  weight  of  this  piece 
will  m  general  be  transmitted  to  some  other  part,  and  the 
latter,  in  consequence,  will  be  required  to  sustain  a  greater 
load  than  it  should.  Hence,  the  distribution  and  sizes  of  the 
different  parts  of  a  structure  should  be  determined  before 
combining  the  parts  together. 

A  frame  is  an  arrangement  of  beams,  bars,  rods,  etc., 
made  for  sustaining  strains.  The  art  of  arranging  and  fit- 
ting the  different  pieces  is  called  framing,  and  forms  one  of 
the  subdivisions  of  the  art  of  oonstruction.  It  follows,  then, 
from  the  previous  remark,  that  the  obiect  to  be  attained  in 
framing  is  to  arrange  the  pieces,  with  due  regard  to  lightness 
and  economy  of  material^  so  that  they  shall  oest  resist,  with- 
out  change  of  form  in  the  frame^  tne  strains  to  which  the 
latter  may  be  subjected. 

281.  The  principal  frames  employed  by  engineers  are  those 
used  in  bridges,  centres  for  arches,  coffer-dams,  caissons, 
floors,  partitions,  roofs,  and  staircases. 

The  materials  used  in  their  construction  are  generally  tim- 
ber and  iron.  The  latter,  in  addition  to  superior  strength, 
possesses  an  advantage  over  wood  in  being  susceptible  of  re- 
ceiving the  most  suitable  form  to  resist  the  strains  to  which  it 
may  iS  subjected. 

When  the  principal  pieces  of  a  frame  are  of  timber,  the 
construction  belongs  to  that  branch  of  framing  known  aa 
carpentry. 

The  combination  of  the  pieces,  and  the  shape  of  a  f  ram« 
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will  depend  upon  the  parpoeeB  for  which  the  frame  is  to  be 
adapted  and  upon  the  directions  of  the  straining  forces. 

One  of  the  main  objects  in  the  arran^ment  of  a  frame  is 
to  ^ive  the  latter  such  a  shape  that  it  will  not  admit  of  change 
in  Its  figure  when  strained  oy  the  forces  which  it  is  intended 
to  resist.  This  is  usaallv  effected  by  combining  its  parts  so 
as  to  form  a  series  of  triangular  figures,  each  side  of  the 
latter  being  a  single  beam.  If  the  frame  has  a  quadrilateral 
shape,  secondary  pieces  are  introduced  either  having  tlie 
positions  of  the  diagonals  of  the  quadrilateral,  or  forming 
angles  with  the  upper  and  lower  sides  of  the  frame.  These 
secondary  pieces  are  called  braoes.  When  thej  sustain  a 
strain  of  compression  they  are  termed  struts;  ol  extension, 
ties. 

The  strength,  and  hence  the  dimensions,  of  the  pieces  will 
be  regulatea  by  the  strains  upon  the  frame*  Knowing  the 
strains  and  the  form  of  the  xrame,  the  amount  of  stress  on 
each  piece  can  be  deduced,  and  from  this  the  proper  form 
and  particular  dimensions  of  each  piece. 

The  arrangement  of  the  frame  should  be  such  that,  after 
beiiig  put  together,  any  one  piece  can  be  displaced  without 
disconnecting  the  others. 

When  practicable,  the  axes  of  the  pieces  should  be  kept  in 
the  plane  of  the  forces  which  act  to  strain  the  frame,  ana  the 
secondary  pieces  of  the  frame  should  be  arranged  to  transmit 
the  strains  in  the  direction  of  their  lengths.  The  pieces  are 
then  in  the  best  position  to  resist  the  strains  they  have  to 
support,  and  all  unnecessary  cross-strains  are  avoided. 

The  essential  qualities  or  a  frame  are,  therefore,  strength^ 
stiffnesBy  lightness^  and  economy  of  material. 


JOINTS. 

The  Joints  are  the  surfaces  at  which  the  pieces  of  a 
frame  touch  each  other ;  they  are  of  various  kinds,  according 
to  the  relative  positions  of  tne  pieces  and  to  the  forces  which 
the  pieces  exert  on  each  other. 

Joints  should  be  made  so  as  to  give  the  largest  beaiin^  sur- 
faces consistent  with  the  best  form  for  resisting  the  particular 
strains  which  they  have  to  support,  and  particular  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  effects  of  contraction  and  expansion  in 
the  material  of  whicli  they  are  made. 

Ill  planning  them  the  purpose  they  are  to  serve  must  be 
kept  in  mind,  for  the  joint  most  suitable  in  one  case  would 
oftentimes  be  the  least  suitable  in  another. 
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JOINTS   IN  TIHBEB  WORK. 

233.  In  frames  made  of  timber,  the  pieces  may  be  joined 
together  in  three  ways;  by  connecting  them, 

1.  End  to  end ; 

2.  The  end  of  one  piece  resting  upon  or  notched  into  the 
face  of  another ;  and 

3.  The  faces  resting  on  or  notched  into  each  other. 

I.  Joints  used  to  unite  beams  end  to  end,  the  axes 
of  the  beams  being  in  the  same  straight  line. 

The  joint  used  to  lengthen  a  beam  is  either  a  plain  or  a 
scarfed  joint.  There  are  two  eases:  one  in  which  the 
beam  is  subjected  to  compressive  or  tensile  strains,  and  the 
other  in  which  it  is  subjected  to  a  cross  strain. 

234.  First.  Suppose  the  pieces  are  required  to  resist  strains 
in  the  direction  of  their  length. 


Plain  or  Butt  Joints. 

A  plain  joint  is  one  in  which  the  two  pieces  abut  end  to 
end,  as  shown  at  cd  (Fig.  42),  the  surface  of  the  joint  being 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  beam.  The  ends  of  the 
pieces  being  brought  together  are  fastened  to  prevent  dis- 
placement by  any  lateral  movement.  This  lastening  is 
usually  effected  by  bolting  to  the  beam,  on  each  side  of  the 
joint,  pieces  of  wood  or  iron.    A  joint  fastened  in  this  way 

I  HP hH  rfti   ■■     ,  rTTi  Hh--       ^ 


<: -1      / 

^  \ 1 Ii •" i '-^ H i^ , i:^ 


Fio.  ^— Bepreaentg  the  manoer  In  which  two  beams  a  and  h  are  flahed  by 
side  piecea  e  and  d  bolted  to  them. 

is  said  to  be  fished,  and  is  sometimes  called  a  flsh  joint. 

A  plain  joint  is  a  good  one  when  the  onFy  strain  is  that  of 
compression.    It  is  recommended,  in  this  case,  to  place  iisli- 

Eieces  on  all  four  of  the  sides  of  the  beam,  to  prevent  any 
tteral  displacement  of  the  ends  that  might  be  caused  by 
shocks. 
If  the  strain  be  one  of  tension,  it  is  evident  that  the  strength 
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of  this  joint  (Fiff.  42)  depends  entirely  upon  the  strength  of 
the  bolts,  assisted  by  the  friction  of  the  fish -pieces  against 
the  sides  of  the  timber.  Such  a  joint  would  seldom  be  used 
for  tension. 

A  better  fastening  for  the  joint  wonld  be  that  in  which 
the  fish-pieces  were  let  into  the  upper  side  of  the  beam,  as 


1 


®= 


®  ® 


Fig.  4a— Bepresents  a  joint  to  resist  extension,  iron  rods  or  bars  being  used 
to  connect  the  beams  instead  of  wooden  fish-pieces. 

shown  in  Pig.  44 

Sometimes  the  beam  and  the  fieh-pieces  have  shallow 
notches  made  in  them,  into  which  keys  or  folding  wedges  of 


I 


"7^  "** 


C    1: 
y- 


m-g- 


^ 


Fig.  44— Represents  a  fished  joint  in  which  the  side  pieces  e  and  d  are  either 
let  into  the  beams  or  secured  by  keys  e^  e^ 

hard  wood  as  ^,  ^  (Fig.  44)  are  inserted. 
Scarf  Joints* 

When  the  ends  of  the  pieces  overlap,  the  joint  is  called  a 
scarf  joint.  The  ends  of  the  pieces  are  fastened  together 
by  bolts,  to  keep  them  in  place.  An  example  of  a  simple 
scarf  joint  is  shown  in  Fig.  45,  that  is  sometimes  used  when 
the  beam  is  to  be  subjected  only  to  a  slight  strain  of  ezten< 


Fjo.45. 


Aon.  A  key  or  folding  wedge  is  frequently  added,  notched 
equally  in  toth  beams  at  the  middle  of  the  joint ;  it  serves 
to  bring  the  surfaces  of  the  joint  tightly  together. 
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A  better  scarf  joint  is  made  by  catting  the  ends  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  pro;jections  on  one  which  fit  into  corre- 
sponding indentations  m  the  other,  as  shown  in  Fig.  46 


The  total  lap  shown  in  this  figure  is  ten  times  the  thick- 
ness of  the  timber,  and  the  depth  of  the  notches  at  A  and  B 
are  each  eqnal  to  one-fourth  that  of  the  beam.  The  bolts  are 
placed  at  right  angles  to  the  principal  lines  of  the  joint. 

This  is  a  good  joint  to  resist  a  strain  of  tension,  since  the 
notches  at  A  and  d  allow  one-half  of  the  cross-section  of  the 
beam  to  be  utilized  in  resisting  the  tensile  strain. 

Another  form  of  scarf  joint  is  shown  in  Fiff.  47.  A  joint 
made  in  this  shape  is  serviceable  to  resist  either  a  compres- 
sive, or  a  tensile  strain  on  the  beam. 


_xfix- 
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Fig.  47— Represeots  a  Bcarf-joint  Becnred  by  Iron  flab-plates  0,  e,  keys 
Of  df  and  bolts. 

235.  Second.  Suppose  the  pieces  are  required  to  resist  a 
^ross  strain. 

In  this  case  the  scarf  joint  is  the  one  generally  used.  The 
joint  may  be  formed  by  simply  halving  the  beams  near  their 
ends,  as  shown  in  Fig.  47,  and  fastening  the  ends  of  the 
beams  by  fish-pieces  bolted  upon  the,  upper  and  lower  sides 
of  the  ends.  Keys  of  hard  wood  are*  used  to  resist  the  longi- 
tudinal shear  along  the  lap  of  the  Joint. 

A  more  usual  and  the  better  form  of  joint  for  this  case  is 
shown  in  Fig.  48, 


1 


d 
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Fia.  48— Represents  a  scarf-joint  for  a  cross-strain,  fished  at  bottom  by 
a  piece  of  wood  e. 
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In  the  apper  portion  of  this  joint  the  abutting  snrfaceB  are 
perpendicular  to  the  length  of  tiie  beam  and  extend  to  adeptii 
of  at  least  one-third  ana  not  exceeding  one-half  that  of  the 
beam.  In  the  bottom  portion  they  extend  one-third  of  the 
depth  and  are  perpendicular  to  the  oblique  portion  joining 
the  upper  and  lower  ones. 

The  lower  side  of  the  beam  is  fished  by  a  piece  of  wood  or 
iron  plate,  secured  by  bolts  or  iron  hoops,  so  as  to  better  resist 
the  tensile  strain  to  which  this  portion  of  the  beam  is  sub- 
jected. 

Third.  Suppose  the  beam  required  to  resist  a  cross-strain 
combined  with  a  tensile  strain. 

The  joint,  frequently  used  in  this  case,  is  shown  in  I^g.  49. 


Pie.  40— Bepresents  a  soarf -joint  ananged  to  resist  a  crosB-stzam  and  ona 
of  extensioii.  The  bottom  of  the  joint  is  fished  bj  an  iron  plate  ;  and  a 
folding  wedge  inserted  at  c  serves  to  bring  aU  the  sorfaoes  of  the  joinl 
to  their  bearings. 

II.  Joints  of  beaniB,  the  axes  of  the  beams  making  an 
angle  with  each  other. 

236.  In  the  previous  cases  the  axes  were  regarded  as  being 
in  the  same  straight  line.  If  it  be  required  to  unite  the  ends 
and  have  the  axes  make  an  angle  with  each  other,  this  may  be 
done  by  halving  the  beams  at  the  ends,  or  by  cutting  a  mortise 
in  the  centre  oi  one,  shaping  the  end  of  the  other  to  fit,  and 
fastening  the  ends  together  by  pins,  bolts,  straps,  or  other 
devices.  The  joints  used  in  the  latter  case  are  termed 
mortise  and  tenon  joints.  Their  form  will  depend  upon 
the  angle  between  the  axes  of  the  beams. 


Mortise  and  Tenon  Joints. 

237.  When  the  axes  are  perpendicular  to  each  other,  the 
mortise  is  cut  in  the  face  of  one  of  the  beams,  and  the  end 
of  the  other  beam  is  shaped  into  a  tenon  to  fit  the  mortise,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  50. 

When  the  axes  are  oblique  to  each  other,  one  of  the  most 
common  joints  consists  of  a  triangular  notch  cut  in  the  face 
of  one  of  die  beams,  with  a  shallow  mortise  cut  in  the  bott(xn 
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of  the  iic4;ch,  the  end  of  the  other  beam  being  cut  to  fit  the 
notch  and  mortise,  as  shown  in  Fig.  61. 


f 


Ld=j5zr7 


Fio.  50— Represents  a  mortise  and  tenon  joint  wben  the  i 
of  the  beams  are  perpendioolar  to  eaoh  other, 
a,  tenon  on  the  beam  A. 
bj  mortise  in  the  beam  B, 
0,  pin  to  hold  the  parts  together. 

In  a  joint  like  this  the  distance  al  should  not  be  less  than 
one-half  the  depth  of  the  beam  A ;  the  sides  ab  and  he  should 
be  perpendicnlar  to  each  other  when  practicable;  and  tlie 


Fig.  61— Bepresents  a  mortise  and  tenon  joint  when  the 
axes  of  the  beams  are  obliqne  to  eaoh  other. 

thickness  of  the  tenon  d  should  be  about  one-fifth  of  that  of 
the  beam  A.  The  joint  should  be  left  a  little  open  at  o  to 
allow  for  settling  of  the  frame.  The  distance  from  h  to  the 
end  D  of  the  beam  should  be  sufficiently  great  to  resist  safely 
the  longitudinal  shearing  strain  caused  by  the  thrust  of  the 
beam  A  against  the  surface  ab. 
Denote  by 

H  the  component  of  the  thrust,  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
the  beam  B  D  ; 

}  the  breadth  in  inches  of  the  beam  B  D; 
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I  the  distance  in  inches  from  h  to  the  end  of  the 

beam  at  D ;  and 
S  the  resistance  per  sqoare  inch  in  the  beam  B  to  lon- 
gitudinal shearing. 
The  total  resistance  to  shearing  will  heS  xily  hence 

S  X  W  =  H,  from  which  we  have 

^"-Sxi- 

The  value  of  S  for  the  given  material,  Art.  166,  bein^  sini* 
Btitnted  in  this  expression,  will  give  the  value  for  2,  wh-^xx  the 
strain  just  overcomes  the  resistance  of  the  fibres.  Ftm  this 
case  the  factor  of  safety  is  ordinarily  assumed  to  be  &^  l«aBk 
four.    Therefore  the  value  of  2,  when  the  adhesion  of    the  i 

fibres  is  depended  upon  to  resist  this  strain,  will  bo  ^ 

?--^.  i 

^ ""  s  X  y  j 

S  being  taken  from  the  tables.  .  \ 

A  bolt,  e/i  or  strap,  is  generally  used  to  fasten  the    gx^^  < 

more  securely.  ^^n. 

In  both  of  these  cases  the  beam  A  is  subjected  to  a  ^^^'^e 
of  compression,  and  is  supported  by  B.    li  we  suppose    f/ir 
beams   reversed,  A  to  support  B,  the  general  principl^^ 
forming  the  joints  would  remain  the  same. 

Suppose  the  axes  of  the  beams  to  be  horizontal,  an(f  ^/ 
beam  A  to  be  subjected  to  a  cross-strain,  the  circumatai^^^ 
being  such  that  the  end  of  the  beam  A  is  to  be  connected  ^^ 
the  race  of  the  other  beam  B.  ^ 

In  this  case  a  mortise  and  tenon  joint  is  used,  but  niodifi^^ 
in  form  from  those  just  shown. 

To  weaken  the  main  or  supporting  beam  as  little  as  possi. 
ble,  the  mortise  should  be  ciit  near  the  middle  of  its  depth  • 
that  is,  the  centre  of  the  mortise  should  be  at  or  near  the  nen' 
tral  axis.  In  order  that  the  tenon  should  have  the  greatest 
strength,  it  should  be  at  or  near  the  under  side  of  the  pint 

Since  both  of  these  conditions  cannot  be  combined  in 
the  same  joint,  a  modification  of  both  is  used,  as  shown  in 
Fi^.  52. 

The  tenon  has  a  depth  of  one-sixth  that  of  the  cross-beam 
A,  and  a  length  of  twice  this,  or  of  one-third  the  depth  of  the 
beam.  The  lower  side  of  the  ci'oss-beam  is  made  into  a  shonU 
der,  which  is  let  into  the  main  beam,  one  half  the  length  ol 
the  tenon. 

Double  tenons  have  been  considerably  used  in  carpentry 
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As  a  mle  they  should  nefoer  be  used,  as  both  are  eeldoni  In 
bearing  at  the  same  time. 


Fig.  52. — A,  the  oross-beam. 

B,  orofls-aeotion  of  main  beam. 
t^  the  tenon. 

in.  Joints  used  to  oonneot  beams,  the  fkoes  resting  on 
or  notohed  into  eaoh  other. 

238.  The  simplest  and  strongest  joint  in  this  case  is  made 
by  cutting  a  notch  in  one  or  both  beams  and  fastening  the 
fitted  beams  together. 

If  the  beams  do  not  cross,  but  have  the  end  of  one  to  rest 
npon  the  other,  a  dove-tail  joint  is  sometimes  used.  In  this 
joint,  a  notch  trapezoidal  in  form,  is  cut  in  the  supporting 
beam,  and  the  end  of  tlie  other  beam  is  fitted  into  this  notch. 

On  account  of  the  shrinkage  of  tim*ber,  the  dove-tail  joint 
should  never  be  used  except  in  cases  where  the  shrinkage  in 
the  different  parts  counteract  each  other. 

It  is  ajoint  much  used  in  joiner's  work. 

239.  Tjie  joints  used  in  timber-work  are  generally  composed 
of  plane  surfaces.  Curved  ones  have  been  recommended 
for  struts,  but  the  experiments. of  Hodgkinson  would  hardly 
justify  their  use.  The  simplest  forms  are  as  a  rule  the  best, 
as  they  afford  the  easiest  means  of  fitting  the  parts  together. 


FASTBNXNQS. 

The  fastenings  need  to  hold  the  pieces  of  a  frame  together 
at  the  joints  may  be  classed  as  follows : 

1.  Pins,  including  nails,  spikes,  screws,  bolts,  and  wedges; 

2.  Straps  and  tiebars,  including  stirrups,  suspending-rods, 
etc. ;  and 

8.  Soekets* 

.These  are  so  well  known  that  a  description  of  them  is  nn- 
necessary. 
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Oenenl  Rules  to  be  obsenredln  the  Ck>ii8truoti(m  of  Jcdntii 

241.  The  following  general  rules  should  be  observed  in  the 
construction  gi  joints  and  fastenings  for  frames  of  timber: 

I.  To  arrange  the  joints  aiid  fastenings  so  as  to  weaken  u 
little  as  possible  the  pieces  which  are  to  be  connected. 

II.  In  a  joint  subjected  to  compression,  to  place  the  abut- 
ting surfaces  as  nearly  as  possible  perpendicular  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  strain. 

ni.  To  give  to  such  joints  as  great  a  surface  as  practicable. 

lY.  To  proportion  the  fastenings  so  that  they  will  be  equal 
in  strength  to  the  pieces  they  connect 

Y.  To  place  the  fastenings  so  that  there  shall  be  no  dan^ 
of  the  joint  giving  way  by  the  fastenings  shearing  or  crushing 
the  timber. 


JOINTS  FOB  IBON-WOBE. 

242.  The  pieces  of  an  iron  frame  are  ordinarily  joined  bj 
means  of  rivets,  pins,  or  nuts  and  screws. 


*  Riveted  Joints. 

243.  A  rivet  is  a  short,  headed  bolt  or  pin,  of  iron  or  other 
malleable  material,  made  so  that  it  can  be  inserted  into  holes 
in  the  pieces  to  be  fastened  together,  and  that  the  point  of 
the  bolt  can  be  spread  out  or  beaten  down  closely  upon  the 
piece  by  pressure  or  hammering.  This  operation  is  termed 
riveting,  and  is  perfonned  by  nand  or  by  machinery.  By 
hand,  it  is  done  with  a  hammer  by  a  succession  of  blows. 
By  machinerv,  as  ordinarily  used,  the  heated  bolt  is  both 
pressed  into  the  hole  and  riveted  by  a  single  stroke.  If  a  ma- 
chine uses  a  succession  of  blows,  the  operation  is  then  known 
as  snap-riveting.  By  many  it  is  claimed  that  machine 
riveting  possesses  great  superiority  over  that  by  hand,  for 
the  reason  that  the  rivets  more  completely  fill  the  holes,  and 
in  this  way  become  an  integral  part  of  the  structure.  It  is 
doubtful  if  it  possesses  the  advantage  of  superior  strength  to 
any  marked  degree.  It  does  certainly  possess,  however,  the 
advantage  of  being  more  quickly  executed  without  damage 
to  the  heads  of  the  rivets. 

The  holes  are  generally  made  by  punching,  are  aboat  one- 
twentieth  of  an  inch  larger  than  the  diameter  of  the  rivet,  and 
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are  slightly  conical.  The  diameter  of  the  rivet  is  generally 
{greater  than  the  thickness  of  the  plate  through  which  the  hole 
18  to  be  punched,  because  of  the  difficult;^  of  punching  holes 
of  a  smaller  size.  Punching  injui'es  the  piece  when  the  latter 
is  of  a  hard  variety  of  iron,  and  for  this  reason  engineers  often 
require  that  the  holes  be  drilled.  Drilling  seems  to  be  the 
better  method,  especially  when  several  thicknesses  of  plates 
are  to  be  connected,  as  it  insures  the  precise  matching  of  the 
rivet  holes.  The  appearance  of  the  iron  around  a  hole  made  by 
punching  gives  a  very  fair  test  of  the  (quality  of  the  iron. 

When  two  or  more  plates  are  to  be  nveted,  they  are  placed 
together  in  the  proper  position,  with  the  rivet-holes  exactly 
over  one  another,  and  screwed  together  by  temporary  screw- 
bolts  inserted  through  some  of  the  holes.  The  rivets,  heated 
red-hot,  are  then  inserted  into  the  holes  up  to  the  head,  and 
by  pressure  or  hammering,  the  small  end  is  beaten  down  fast 
to  tne  plate.  In  a  good  joint,  especially  when  newly  riveted, 
the  friction  of  the  pieces  is  very  great,  being  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain the  working-load  without  calling  into  play  the  shearing 
resistance  of  the  riveta.  In  calculating:  the  strength  of  the 
frame,  this  amount  of  strength  due  to  friction  is  not  consid- 
ered, as  it  cannot  be  relied  on  after  a  shoit  time  in  those  cases 
where  the  frame  is  subjected  to  shocks,  vibrations,  or  great 
changes  of  temperature. 


Number  and  Arrwngement  of  RiveU. 

244.  The  general  rule  determining  the  number  is  that  the 
9tmh  of  the  areas  of  the  croee^eotiona  of  the  rivets  ehaU  he 
equal  to  the  effective  sectional  area  of  the  plMe  after  the  holes 
Kave  heen  punched.  This  rule  is  based  on  the  theory  that  tlie 
resistance  to  shearing  strain  in  the  rivet  is  equal  to  the  tena- 
city of  the  plate. 

To  detennlne  the  proper  distance  between  the  rivets 
in  the  direction  of  anv  row,  so  that  the  strength  of  the  rivets 
in  any  single  row  shall  be  equal  to  the  strength  of  the  section 
of  llie  plate  along  this  i-ow  after  the  holes  have  been  pundied, 
let 

d^  be  the  diameter  of  the  rivet ; 

c,  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  consecutive  rivets ; 

a,  the  area  of  cross-section  of  the  rivet; 

A'^  the  effective  area,  between  two  consecutive  rivets,  of  the 
cross-section  of  the  plate  along  the  row  of  rivets;  and 

I,  the  thickness  of  the  iron  plate. 
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It  has  been  assumed  that 

T  =  8, 
and  the  mle  requires  that 

TA'=Sxa,  or  -^=-=1. 


We  have 
whence 


A' "  t{o-d)  "  ^' 


o  =  i—+d, (183) 

for  the  distance  from  centre  to  centre  of  tlie  consecntivs 
rivets  in  any  one  row. 

English  engineers,  in  practice,  use  rivets  whose  diameters 
are  |,  f,  1, 1, 1^,  and  H  inches,  for  iron  plates  J,  ^V,  h  h  i 
and  f  mcnes  thick,  respectively,  and  take  the  distance  &om 
centre  to  centre  at  2  diameters  for  a  strain  of  compression, 
and  2^  diameters  for  extension.  The  distance  of  the  centre 
of  the  extreme  rivet  from  the  edge  of  the  plate  is  taken  be- 
tween 1^  and  2  diameters. 

Instead  of  assuming  the  resistance  to  shearing  in  the  rivet 
equal  to  the  tenacity  (3  the  iron  plate,  a  better  rule  woald  be 
to  make  the  product  arisinffjTommtdtiplying  the  s-um  of  the 
areas  of  the  cross^sections  of  the  riveta^  by  the  ainount  of 
shearing  strain  allowed  on  each  wvU^  equal  to  the  maximum 
strain  transmitted  through  the  joint. 

If  the  strain  was  one  of  compression  in  the  plates  and  the 
ends  exactly  fitted,  the  only  riveting  required  would  be  that 
necessary  to  keep  the  plates  in  position.  As  the  workman- 
ship i-arely,  if  ever,  admits  of  so  exact  fitting,  the  rivets 
should  be  proportioned  by  the  rules  just  given. 

245.  The  nead  of  a  rivet  is  usually  circular  in  form,  witb 
a  diameter  not  less  than  twice  the  diameter  of  the  rivet 

The  thickness  of  tlie  head  at  its  centre  should  be  not  less 
than  half  the  thickness  of  the  rivet. 


OOiOO 
OOiOO 
OOiOO 


Fia.  58. 

246.  Various  methods  are  used  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
rivets.  The  arrangement  often  used  for  lengthening  a  plate 
is  shown  in  Fig.  68.  This  method  is  known  as  ''chain  rivet- 
ing." 
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Fig.  64  BhowB  another  method  used  for  the  same  purpose, 
in  which  the  namber  of  rivetB  is  the  same  as  in  the  previons 
example,  bnt  there  is  a  better  disposition  of  them. 

Fio.  64. 

Figs.  65  and  56  ahow  the  arrangement  of  the  rivets  often 
nsed  to  &sten  ties  to  a  plate. 


'9 


I'^^Viy 


ooo 
ooo 
o   o 


w^ 


7 


Fia.  65. 


Fig.  56. 


Figs.  67,  68,  and  69  show  in  plan  the  forms  of  several 
kinds  of  riveted  joints. 


-o — <>- 


I a, — e, ^ 

Fig.  57. 

Fig.  67  shows  the  single  shear-joint  or  single  lap-joint. 


o      o 


^ 


Fig.  58. 


Fig.  68  is  a  plain  joint  fished.    In  this  example  the  fish 
or  cover  plates  are  placed  on  each  side,  and  have  a  thick- 
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nesB  of  half  that  of  the  plates  to  be  connected ;  flometimei 
only  one  cover  plate  is  used. . 


-f? *R»- 


5 


-H H- 


I      ii      !! 


^1>     o      o 


V-l         V^ 


t3- 


Fra.  59. 


When  several  plates  are  to  be  fastened  together,  the  method 
shown  in  Fig.  59  is  the  one  ordinarily  used. 


Bye-l>ar  and  Pin  Joints. 

347.  A  simple  and  economical  method  of  joining  flat  ban 
end  to  end  when  sabjected  to  a  strain  of  extension,  is  to  con- 
nect them  by  pins  passing  through  holes  or  eyes  made  in  the 
ends  of  the  bare. 

When  several  are  connected  end  to  end,  they  form  a  flexi- 
ble arrangement,  and  the  bare  are  often  termed  links. 

This  method  of  connecting  is  cailed  the  eye-l>ar  and  fisk 
or  link  and  pin  joint,  and  is  shown  in  pl^i  in  Fig.  60. 


Fig.  00. 


The  bar  should  be  so  tormed  at  the  end  that  it  would  be 
no  more  liable  to  break  there  than  at  any  other  point  The 
following  are  the  dimensions  in  the  case  where  the  head  has 
the  same  thickness  as  the  bar. 

If  the  width  of  the  bar  be  taken  as  equal  ta •  1. 

The  diameter  of  the  eye  should  equal. 75. 

Depth  of  head  beyond  the  eye  should  equal 1 . 

Sum  of  the  sides  of  the  head  through  eye  should  equal  1 .  25. 

Radius  of  curve  of  neck  should  equal 1.5. 

Hence,  for  a  bar  eight  inches  wioe,  the  dimensions  would 
be  as  shown  in  Fig.  61. 
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By  this  rale  the  pin  has  a  diameter  which  gives  a  sufficient 
bearing  snrfaee,  the  important  point  to  be  considered. 


Fia.  61. 

There  shonld  be  a  good  fit  between  the  pin  and  eye,  espe- 
cially in  structures  subjected  to  shocks,  hence  the  conditions 
of  manufacture  and' the  quality  of  material  and  workmanship 
should  be  of  the  best  kind. 

Sore-w-bolt  Joints. 

248.  The  connection  by  nut  and  screw  is  simple  and 
economical. 

The  strength  of  a  bolt  or  rod  on  which  a  screw  is  made, 
when  subjected  to  a  shearing  strain,  is  determined  as  in  the 
case  of  rivets  or  pins.  In  case  of  a  tensile  strain  the  strength 
is  measured  by  the  area  of  cross-section  of  the  spindle  inside 
the  thread. 

The  resistance  ofPered  to  stripping  by  the  nut  depends  upon 
the  form  of  the  thread  and  the  depth  of  the  nut.  In  order 
that  this  resistance  should  be  eaual  to  that  offered  by  the  bolt 
to  being  pulled  apart,  the  lengtn  of  the  nut  should  be  at  least 
equal  to  one-Jialfihe  diameter  of  the  screw. 

The  following  proportions  hare  been  recommended  by  the 
Franklin  Institute : 


Blx-rided  ant.— LengUi  of 

DfaoneCerof 

No.  of  threads 
per  Inoh. 

hwd. 

DepUi  at 

bolt  iA  InoiMB, 

nnt. 

• 

Long  dlAmoter, 

BhartdiuMter, 

1 

13 

1 

i 

h 

i 

f 

10 

Hi 

u 

f 

1 

1 

8 

1* 

n 

+s 

1 

u 

tf 

2* 

21 

h\ 

u 

3 

4i 

3* 

3* 

!8 

3 

^ 

4 

** 

3* 

S* 

8 

3i 

H 

4* 

>iV 

8 

12 
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249.  One  of  the  most  common  and  simple  use  of  framei 
is  that  in  which  the  frame  is  supported  at  its  extremities  and 
subjected  only  to  a  transverse  strain. 

When  the  distance  between  the  points  of  support,  or  the 
bearing^  is  not  very  great,  frames  are  not  necessary,  as  bearaB 
of  ordinary  dimensions  are  strong  and  stiff  enough  to  resist 
the  cross-strains  arising  from  the  load  they  support,  without 
bending  beyond  tlie  allowed  limits.  The  load  placed  upon 
them  may  be  uniformly  distributed,  or  may  act  at  a  point ; 
in  either  case  the  strains  produced,  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
beam  to  resist  them,  can  be  easily  determined.  (Arts.  177 
and  179.) 

The  usual  method  is  to  place  the  beams  in  parallel  rows, 
the  distances  apart  dependm^  on  the  load  the^^  have  to  sap- 
port.  The  joiaU  of  a  floor,  the  rosters  of  a  roof,  are  exam- 
ples of  such  cases. 

The  depth  of  a  beam  used  for  this  purpose  is  always  made 
much  greater  than  its  breadth,  and  arrangements  sliould  be 
made  to  prevent  the  beam  twisting  or  bending  laterally.  It 
is  usual  to  place  short  struts  or  battens  in  a  diagonal  direction 
between  the  joists  of  a  floor,  fastening  the  top  of  one  joist 
with  the  bottom  of  the  next  by  the  battens  to  prevent  them 
from  twisting  or  yielding  laterally* 


SOZaZD  BUILT  BBAM& 

250.  A  solid  beam  is  oftentimes  required  to  be  of  a 
greater  size  than  that  possessed  by  any  single  piece  of  tim- 
ber. To  provide  such  a  beam  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  com- 
bination of  pieces,  consisting  of  several  layers  of  timber  laid 
in  juxtaposition  and  flrmly  rastened  together  by  bolts,  straps, 
or  other  means,  ^o  that  the  whole  shall  act  as  a  single  piece. 
This  is  termed  a  solid  built  beam. 


Fio.  62. 


Wlien  two  pieces  of  timber  are  built  into  one  beam  having 
twice  the  depth  of  either,  keyst  of  hard  wood  are  used  to  resist 
the  shearing  strain  along  the  ioint,  as  shown  in  Fig.  62. 
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Tredgold  gives  the  rale  that  the  breadth  of  the  key  should 
be  twice  its  depth,  and  the  sum  of  the  depths  should  be  equal 
to  once  and  a  third  the  total  depth  of  the  beam. 

It  has  been  recommended  to  have  the  bolts  and  the  keys  on 
the  right  of  the  centre  make  an  angle  of  45^  with  the  axis  of 
the  beam,  and  those  on  the  left  to  make  the  supplement  of 
this  an^le. 

The  Keys  are  sometimes  made  of  two  wedge-shaped  pieces 
(Fig.  63),  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  fit  the  notches 


Fig.  08— Bepresente  ^hef  aiding  wedgei^  a,  b,  let  into  a  nofcoh  in 
the  beam& 

more  snugly,  and,  in  case  of  shrinkage  in  the  timber,  to  allow 
iof  easy  readjustment  • 

When  the  depth  of  the  beam  is  required  to  be  less  than  the 
sum  of  the  depths  of  the  two  pieces,  they  are  often  built  into 
one  by  indenting  them,  the  projections  of  the  one  fitting 
accurately  into  the  notches  made  m  the  other,  the  two  being 
firmly  fastened  together  by  bolts  or  straps.  The  built  beam 
shown  in  Fig.  64  illustrates  this  method.  In  this  particular 
example  the  beam  tapers  slightly  from  the  midme  to  the 
ends,  so  that  the  iron  bands  may  be  slipped  on  over  the  ends 
and  driven  tight  with  mallets. 


^a^3SE 


-V— y 


^3^ 


1 


Fia  tf4— Bepresents  a  iiolid  built  beam,  the  top  part  being  of  two  pieoes,  d,  d, 
which  abut  against  a  broad  flat  iron  bolt,  a,  termed  a  king-boU. 

When  a  beam  is  built  of  several  pieces  jn  lengths  as  well 
as  in  depth,  they  should  break  joints  with  each  other.  The 
layers  below  the  neutral  axis  should  be  lengthened  by  the 
scarf  or  fi^  joints  used  for  resisting  tension,  and  the  upper 
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ones  ehonld  have  the  ends  abut  against  each  other,  nsing  plain 
btUt  joints. 

Many  builders  prefer  nsing  a  built  beam  of  selected  tim- 
ber to  a  single  solid  one,  on  account  of  the  great  difficulty  of 
getting  the  latter,  when  very  large,  free  from  defects;  more- 
over, the  strength  of  the  former  can  be  relied  upon,  although 
it  cannot  be  stronger  than  the  corresponding  solid  beam  if 
perfectly  sound. 


FRAMING  WITH  INTERMEDIATE  POINTS  OF  SUPPORT. 

251.  If  the  bearing  be  great,  the  beam  will  bend  under 
the  load  it  has  to  support,  and  to  prevent  this  it  will  need  in- 
termediate points  or  support  These  points  of  support  may 
be  below  the  beam,  or  they  may  be  above  it. 

The  simplest  method,  when  practicable,  is  to  place  at  suit- 
able intervals  under  the  beam  upright  pieces  to  act  as  props 
or  shores. 

When  this  cannot  be  done,  but  points  of  support  can  be 
obtained  below  those  on  which  the  beam  rests,  inclined  struts 
m^  be  u^d. 

These  may  meet  at  the  middle  point  of  the  beam,  divid- 
ing it  into  two  eflual  parts.  The  beam  is  then  said  to  be 
braced,  and  is  no  longer  supported  at  two  points,  but  rests 
on  three. 

The  struts  may  be  placed  so  as  to  divide  the  beam  (Fig.  65) 
into  three  parts,  being  connected  with  it  by  suitable  joints. 


The  bearing  of  the  beam  may  be  reduced  by  placing  under 
it  and  on  the  points  of  support  (Fig.  66)  short  pieces,  termed 
oorbels.  These,  when  long,  should  oe  strengthened  by  struts, 
as  shown  in  the  figure. 

In  some  cases  tne  beam  is  strengthened  by  placing  nnder 
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the  middle  portion  a  short  piece,  termed  a  straining  beam 
(Fig.  67),  wLich  is  supported  by  struts. 


Fig.  86— a  hoiuontaL  beam,  0,  reating  on  Tertloal  poete,  a  a,  with 
oorbelB,  d  d,  and  strote,  €  e. 

These  methods  may  be  combined  when  circumstances  re^ 
quire  it,  and  the  strains  on  the  different  parts  can  be  deter- 
mined.   It  is  well  to  remember  that  placing  equal  beams  over 


i^ 


FtO.  67— A  horizontal  beam,  0,  strengthened  by  a  straining  beam,  /. 

each  other  only  doubles  the  strength,  unless  they  are  firmly 
.  connected  so  as  to  act  as  one  beam,  in  which  case  the  combi- 
nation follows  the  law  already  deduced,  that  is,  the  strength 
will  hejbiir  times  as  great 


OPSN-BUILT  BEAMS. 

252.  An  open-buUt  beam,  or  truss,  is  a  frame  in  which 
two  beams,  either  sinffle  or  solid  built,  with  openings  between 
them,  are  connected  by  cross  and  diagonal  pieces,  so  that  the 
whole  arrangement  acts  like  a  single  oeam  in  receiving  and 
transmitting  strains. 

These  frames  are  largely  used  in  bridge  building,  and  their 
details  will  be  consideiid  under  that  head. 

The  king-post  truss  is  one  of  the  simplest  forms  of  frames 
beloii^ng  to  this  class. 

This  truss  is  employed  when  there  are  no  points  of  support 
beneath  the  beam  which  can  be  used,  but  when  the  middle  of 
the  beam  can  be  sustained  by  suspension  from  a  point  above. 

The  arrangement  consists  of  two  inclined  pieces  framed 
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into  the  extremities  of  the  beam,  and  meeting  it  an  angle 
above,  from  which  the  middle  of  the  beam  is  supported  bj  a 
third  piece.    This  combination  is  shown  in  Fig.  68. 


Fig.  68. 


The  constmction  is  simple  and  the  frame  is  rigid.  It  is 
frequently  employed  in  roofs  and  in  brides  of  short  span. 

In  the  earlier  constructions  the  third  piece,  g,  was  made  of 
wood,  and  resembled  a  post,  hence  the  name  of  king-post. 
The  strain  it  sustains  is  one  of  tension,  and  in  modem  con- 
structions an  iron-rod  is  generally  used.  It  would  be  better 
if  a  more  appropriate  name  were  given,  since  the  term  post 
conveys  to  the  mind  an  impression  that  the  strain  is  one  of 
compression. 

When  the  suspension  piece  is  made  of  timber,  it  may  be  a 
single  piece  framed  into  the  struts,  and  the  foot  connected 
wim  the  beam  by  a  bolt,  an  iron  stirrup,  or  by  a  mortise  and 
tenon  joint;  or  it  may  be  composed  of  two  pieces  bolted 
together,  embracing  the  heads  of  the  struts  and  the  supported 
b^m.  in  the  latter  case,  these  pieces  are  called  Ixrldle- 
pieoes,  two  of  which  are  shown  in  Fig.  69. 


When  two  points  of  support  are  necessary,  the  arrangement 
known  as  the  queen-post  truss  may  be  used.  It  consists  of 
two  struts  framed  into  the  extremities  of  the  beam,  and  abut- 
ting against  a  short  straining  beam  (Fig.  69).    The  suspen* 
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sion  pieces  are  either  of  iron  or  wood,  single  or  doable,  as  in 
the  king-post  truss. 

The  remarks  jast  made  about  the  name  '^post"  apply  also 
to  this  combination. 

Both  of  these  trasses  may  be  inverted,  thus  placing  the 

points  of  support  beneath  the  beam.    This  change  of  position 

changes  the  character  of  strains  on  the  different  parts,  but 

*does  not  affect  their  amount,  which  is  determined  in  the  same 

way  in  both  cases. 

!roint8  of  support  above  and  beneath  may  be  obtained  by 
the  use  of  curved  beams. 


METHODS  OP  CALCULATING  STRAINS  ON  FRAMES. 

253.  It  has  been  previously  stated  that  to  prevent  a  change 
of  form  in  a  quadrilateral  frame,  secondary  pieces  are  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  frame  into  two  or  more 
triangular  iignres. 

In  all  frames  where  rigidity  is  essential  to  stability,  this  in- 
troduction of  braces  is  necessary,  as  the  triangle  is  the  only 
geometrical  figure  which,  subjected  to  a  straining  force, 
possesses  the  property  of  preserving  its  form  unaltered  as 
long  as  the  lengths  of  its  sides  remain  constant. 

The  triangular  is  the  simplest  form  of  frame,  and  will  be 
first  used  in  this  discussion. 

254.  As  a  preliminary  step,  let  the  strains  in  an  inclined 
beam,  arising  &om  a  force  acting  in  the  plane  of  its  axis,  be 
determined. 

For  example,  take 

An  inclined  beam  with  the  lower  end  Testing  against  an 
ahutment  and  the  ymper  end  against  a  vertical  waU^  and  eujh 
porting  a  weighty  Yf[  applied  at  any  point. 

Fig.  70  represents  the  case. 

Denote  by 

Z,  the  length  of  the  axis,  A  B,  of  the  beam ; 

n  X  Z,  the  distance  from  A  to  the  point  C,  where  W  is  ap- 
plied; 

a,  the  an^le  between  A  B.  and  vertical  lino  through  C. 

Disregarding  Ae  weight  of  the  beam,  the  external  forces 
acting  on  it  are  the  weignt,  W,  and  the  reactions  at  A  and  B. 

Suppose  the  reaction  at  B  to  be  horizontal  and  represent 
it  by  H.  Represent  the  horizontal  and  vertical  components 
of  the  reaction  at  A,  respectively  by  H'  and  W. 
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These  forces  are  all  in  the  same  planei  and  the  analytioal 

conditions  for  equilibrium  are 

H  -  H'  =  0,  and  W  -  W  =  0. 


^<•^ 
■/    <. 


Fro.  70. 


Taking  the  bending  moment  about  A,  we  bavev  bb^ 

WxAD-HxBE  =  0,  7     i^ 


or, 
hence, 


Hx/oosasWxnZsina,- 
H  =  nWtana.      .    .    , 


(124) 


The  forces  H,  H',  W,  and  W  act  in  the  pUne  of  and 
obliquely  to  the  axis,  A  B,  and  their  ^eet  is  to  prodaoe  de- 
flection and  compression  of  the  fibres  of  the  beam.  The 
strain  arising  from  deflection  will  be  dne  to  the  algebraic  snm 
of  the  perpendicular  components,  and  that  from  compression 
will  be  due  to  the  snm  of  the  parallel  ones.    (Art.  217.) 

Resolve  W  and  H'  into  components  acting  p^rpendicnlarly 
and  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  beam.  Bepresent  by  P  and 
P',  and  Q  and  Q',  these  components;  see  Fig.  71. 

AJ  =W=  W. 
Ad  =.P,Ao=Q, 
Ap  =  H'  =  »W  tan  a. 
Am  =  P',  An  =  Q'. 
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The  perpendicalar  components  A^  and  km  ad  in  opposite 
directions,  nence  the  strain  arising  from  deflection  will  oe  due 
to  their  difference,  P  —  P^ 


--^E' 


The  parallel  components  ko  and  An  act  in  the  same  diree- 
tion,  hence  the  strain  of  compression  will  be  due  to  their  sum, 

Q  +  Q'. 

Representing  the  force  W,  by  the  line  Ad,  we  find  the  valnes 
of  these  components  to  be  as  follows : 

P  =  W  sin  a ;  P'  =  n  W  tan  a  cos  a  =  n  W  sin  a; 
Q  =  W  cos  a;  Q'  =  nWtana6in  a. 

Suppose  the  cross-section  of  the  beam  to  be  a  rectangle  of 
uniform  dimension,  the  sides  of  which  are  respectively  h 
and  d^  the  plane  of  the  latter  being  taken  parstllel  to  the 
direction  of  the  force,  W,  we  have 

Q  +  Q'  =  W  cos  a  +  w  W  tan  a  sin  a, 

equal  to  the  total  compression  on  the  segment  from  A  to  C ; 
tms  sum  divided  by  id  will  be  the  amount  of  compression 
on  the  unit  of  area  in  any  cross-section  in  this  segment. 
We  also  have 

P-P'  =  (l-n)Wsina, 

for  the  force  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  beaml  Its 
moment  for  any  section,  at  the  distance,  x^  measured  on  the 
line  A  B^  and  lying  between  A  and  C,  will  be 

(1  —  n)  W  sin  a  X  Oi 
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BnbstitatiDg  in  the  expression  for  B'  (Art  206),  we  have 

for  the  stress  on  the  unit  of  area  farthest  from  the  nentral 
axis  in  any  section  prodaced  bj  deflection,  x  being  the  lever 
arm. 

For  the  segment  of  the  beam,  B  C,  it  is  seen  that  the  strain 
of  direct  compression  is  due  to  the  force 

Q'  =znW  tan  a  sin  a. 

Giving  values  to  n,  from  0  to  1,  we  can  place  the  force,  W, 
at  any  point  on  the  axis.  And  knowing  h^  dj  and  W,  and 
substituting  them  in  the  foregoing  expressions,  we  obtain  the 
stresses  in  the  beam. 

Let  us  place  it  at  the  middle  point,  and  suppose  W  and  a  to 
be^iven. 

The  value  of  n  for  the  middle  point  is  i;  substituting  which 
in  the  expressions  for  P,  Q,  etc,  there  obtains : 

Q  +  Q^  _  W  COB  g  +  jW  tana  sin  tt 
~W  id  ' 

for  the  stress  of  compression  on  the  unit  of  cro6&«ection ;  and 
(P  — PV_    jWgsina 

for  the  stress  due  to  deflection  on  the  unit  of  cross-section 
farthest  from  the  neutral  axis.  Eepresent  these  by  C  and  R', 
respectively.  To  determine  the  greatest  stress  on  the  unit  of 
area  in  any  cross-section  ;  flrst,  determine  R'  for  the  particu- 
lar section  and  add  to  the  value  thus  found  that  for  C,  and 
the  result  will  be  the  total  stress  on  the  unit,  and  hence  the 
maximum  stress  in  that  section. 

To  determine  the  greatest  stress  produced  by  the  force, 
W,  upon  the  unit  of  surface  of  the  beam  :  first,  find  the  value 
of  R'  for  the  dangerous  section  and  then  add  to  it  the  value 
of  C  for  this  section ;  the  result  will  be  the  greatest  stress. 

Assuming  limiting  values  for  R'  and  C  ana  knowing  h  and 
dy  th§  corresponding  value  for  W  can  be  deduced.  Or,  as- 
suming R'  and  0'  and  having  W  given,  we  can  deduce  ^ues 
for  h  and  d. 

Suppose  the  beam  to  be  vertical,  then  a  =  0,  and  we  get 

Q  =  W,  and  Q'  =  0, 
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or  the  compreesion  in  B  C  will  be  zero,  and  on  A  C  equal  to 
W.    "We  also  have  H'  =  0,  or  there  is  no  horizontal  thmst 

Suppose  the  beam  horizontal,  then  a  =  90°,  and  we  get  H' 
and  Q ,  each  e^ual  to  infinity. 

From  this  it  is  seen  that  the  compression  on  the  beam  and 
the  horizontal  thrust  at  the  foot  botn  decrease  as  a  decreases, 
and  the  reverse. 

255.  Uniformly  loaded. — Suppose  the  beam  to  be  uni- 
formly loaded,  and  let  w  be  the  load  on  a  unit  of  length  of 
the  beam. 

We  have  H  =  j^wl  tan  a. 

The  con-esponding  values  for  P,  P',  Q,  and  Q'  are  easily 
obtained. 

256.  Let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  strains  on  a 
txiangular  firame,  and  take  for  example, 

A  frame  made  of  three  beams  connected  at  the  ends  ly 
proper  joints  and  strained  ly  a  force  acting  in  the  plane  of 
their  aaes  and  at  one  of  the  a/ngvlar points. 

Suppose  the  plane  oi  the  axes  o£  tlie  three  beams  to  be  ver- 
tical, and  one  of  the  sides,  B  C,  to  be  horizontal,  resting  on 
fixed  points  of  support  at  B  and  C. 

Disregarding  the  weight  of  the  frame  itself,  suppose  the 
straining  force  to  be  a  weight  suspended  from  or  resting  on 
the  point  A.    (Fig.  72.) 
Bepresent  by 

W,  the  weight  acting  at  A, 
a,  the  angle  BAD, 
/8,    "      «     CAD. 


FiQ.  72. 


The  weight,  W,  acts  vertically  downwards  and  is  prevented 
from  falling  by  the  support  at  A«  The  pressure  exerted  hj 
it  at  A  is  received  by  the  inclined  beams.  A  B,  and  A  C,  and  is 
transmitted  by  them  to  the  fibsed  points  oi  support  at  B  and  C. 
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The  weight,  W,  is  therefore  the  resultant  force  acting  on  th6 
frame,  and  the  pressure  on  the  inclined  beams  are  its  compo 
nents  in  the  directions  of  the  axes  of  the  beams. 

Bepresent  by  A^  the  weight  W,  and  construct  the  parallelo- 
gram Hxdf.  We  have  from  the  principle  of  the  paraUelo* 
gram  of  forces: 

..         WsiniS  ,    .  Wsina        ..^^. 

AJ  =  -7—f — r^  and  Ac  =  .    .     ,  ^.    (125) 

The  strains  produced  by  these  components  are  compressive. 
Knowing  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  beams,  the  amount  of 
stress  on  the  unit  of  cross-section  can  be  determined;  or 
assuming  a  limit  for  this  stress  on  the  unit,  the  values  for  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  the  beams  may  be  deduced. 

These  components  being  transmitted  along  the  axes  of  the 
beams  to  the  points  of  support,  B  and  C,  ma^  be  resolved  at 
these  points  into  their  horizontal  and  vertical  componente 
respectively. 

Doing  so,  it  is  seen  that  the  horizontal  components  are 
equal  to  Jym,  and  cn^  and  are  equal  to  each  other,  but  act  in 
opposite  directions.    The  value  for  these  components  is 

^-^-^W$s  ■  ■  '^) 

Hence,  they  balance  each  other,  producing  a  strain  of  ex- 
tension on  the  beam,  B  C,  the  amount  of  which  on  the  unit  of 
cross-section,  or  dimensions  of  beam  to  resist  which,  may  be 
determined.  The  vertical  components  are  respectively  equal 
to  Am  and  An,  and  act  in  the  same  direction.    We  have 

.^sinyScosa       ,.         ...sinacosyS   .^^^ 

A»>  =  W  -r-f-7--or,and  An  =  W  .   ,    ^  ^..  (127) 

sm{a+py  sin(a  +  /8)  ^      ' 

They  are  resisted  by  the  reactions  at  the  points  of  support, 
which  must  be  strong  enough  to  sustain  these  vertical  pres- 
sures. Adding  Am  to  An  we  find  their  sum  is  equal  to  W. 
It  is  well  to  observe  that  producing  Ad  to  D,  we  have  the  pro- 
portion, Am  :  An  : :  C  D  :  B  D.  That  is,  the  vertical  throogh  A 
divides  the  side  B  C  into  two  segments  proportional  to  the 
vertical  components  acting  at  B  and  C 

267.  The  oommon  roof-truss,  in  which  A  B  is  equal  in 
length  to  A  C,  and  the  angle  a  equal  to  /3,  is  the  most  usu^ 
form  of  the  triangular  frame. 
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For  this  case  we  would  have 

W 

AJ  =  A<j  =  i ,  hm  =  iW  tan  a,  and  km  =  An  =  4  W. 

"cosa'  *  ^  " 

Bepresent  b;  22  the  length  of  B  C,  dj  the  length  of  A  D 
and  A,  the  len^  of  A  B  =  A  C,  and  Bubstituthig  m  the  fore- 
going expression,  we  have 

AJ  =  Ao  =  iW2,andftw  =  OT  =  iW^ 

which  are  fully  given  for  any  assumed  value  for  W  when 
either  two  of  the  quantities  in  the  second  members  are 
known. 

If y  instead  of  a  single  weight,  the  frame  had  been  strained 
by  a  uniform  load  distributed  over  the  inclined  pieces  A  B 
and  A  C,  we  may  suppose  the  whole  load  to  be  divided  into 
two  equal  parts,  one  acting  at  the  middle  point  of  A  B  and 
the  other  at  the  middle  point  of  A  C,  the  discussion  of  which 
would  have  been  similar  to  that  of  the  previous  article. 

If  the  frame  be  inverted  (Fig.  73)  the  method  of  calculat- 
ing the  strains  will  be  the  same.     Under  this  supposition  iJie 


W 
Fio.  78. 

strains  in  the  inclined  pieces  will  be  tensile  instead  of  com- 
pressive, and  in  the  horizontal  piece  B  C  will  be  compressive 
mstead  of  tensile,  the  expression  for  the  intensities  remaining 
the  same. 

258.  Thejlb-orane. — The  machine  known  as  the  jib- 
orane,  which  is  used  for  raising  and  lowering  weights,  is  an 
example  of  a  triangular  frame.  Its  principal  parts  are 
a  vertical  post,  B  C ;  a  strut,  A  C ;  and  an  arm  or  tie-bar,  A  B. 
(Fig.  74.) 

Ordinarily,  the  whole  frame  allows  a  motion  of  rotatioo 
around  the  verti<*Al  axis,  B  C. 
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The  weight,  W,  suspended  from  the  frame  at  A  is  kept 
from  falling  by  resistances  acting  in  the  directions  A  B  and 
A  C.  There  bein^  an  equilibrium  of  forces  ac  A,  the  resultant, 
Wf  and  the  direction  of  the  resistances  being  known,  the  in- 
tensities of  these  resistances  are  easily  determined. 


--• . 


Fig.  74. 


JEtepresent  W  by  Arf,  and  construct  the  parallelogram  A&fe 
t$  and  Ac  will  represent  the  intensities  of  the  forces  acting  to 
keep  W  from  falling, 
from  the  parallelogram  we  have 


A(J  =  W 


sinyS 


sin  (a  +  pf 


(138) 


which,  as  it  is  seen,  produces  compression  on  the  strat  AC, 
and  a  transverse  shearing  strain  at  C  on  the  post  C  B.  The 
horizontal  component  ox  A  C  divided  by  the  area  of  cross- 
section  of  the  post  B  C,  gives  the  shearing  stress  on  the  nnit 
of  crossHsection  at  C. 

We  also  have        AJ  =  W-t — ; ^r, 

sm  (a  +  fiy 

for  the  stress  acting  in  the  direction  of  A  B,  tending  to  elon- 

Ete  it,  and  to  produce  a  cross-strain  on  B  C.  The  greatest 
nding  moment  is  at  C.  Knowing  the  stresses,  it  is  a  simple 
problem  to  proportion  the  pieces  so  that  the  crane  may  be 
able  to  lift  a  given  weight,  or  to  determine  the  greatest 
weight  which  a  given  crane  may  lift  with  safely. 
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259.  Open-bnilt  beams  constructed  by  connectinff  the  uppe'' 
and  lower  pieces  by  diagonal  braces  ai*e  examples  of  com 
binations  ot  triangular  frames. 

Trlangrular  Bracdng. 

260.  Triangular  bracing  -with  load  at  firee  end. — Take 
a  beam  of  this  kind  and  suppose  it  placed  in  a  horizontal 
position,  one  end  firmly  fixectj  the  otner  free  to  move^  and 
strained  by  a  force  acting  at  the  free  end.  Suppose  the  tri- 
angles formed  b^  the  braces  to  be  equilateral  (Fig.  76)  and 
disregard  the  weight  of  the  beam. 


Fig.  75. 

Eepresent  by  W  the  force  acting  at  A,  in  the  plane  of  the 
axes  of  the  pieces  of  the  frame  and  perpendicular  to  A  G. 

The  force  W  acting  at  A  is  supported  by  the  pieces  A  B 
and  A  A^  and  produces  a  stress  of  compression  in  A  A'  and 
tension  in  A  B.  Laying  off  on  A  W  the  distance  f<d  to  repre- 
sent W,  and  constructing  the  parallelogram  Abcdy  we  have  ko 
and  M  representing  the  mtensities  of  these  stresses. 

From  the  parallelogram  there  results 

W 

kc  = ,        and       AJ  =  W  tan  a. 

cos  a' 

The  compressive  force  Ac  is  transmitted  to  A'  and  there 
supported  by  the  pieces  A'B  and  A'B'.  Resolving  this  force 
at  A'  into  its  components  acting  in  the  directions  of  A'B  and 
A'B',  we  have  Ma'  =  2W  tan  a,  which  produces  compression 

W 
in  A'B',and  A'J'  = ,  which  produces  tension  in  A'B. 

'  cos  a'  ^ 

This  tension  A'  V  is  transmitted  by  the  brace  to  B.    Ke- 
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Bolving  it  into  its  components  in  the  directions  B  B'  and  B  C| 
we  have 

W 

Compression  on  B  B'  = , 

*^  cos  a' 

Tension  on  B  C  =  2W  tan  a. 

The  tension  at  A  is  transmitted  through  the  beam  to  B, 
hence  the  tension  at  B  is  eqnal  to  the  sum  of  them,  or 

Tension  at  B  =  3W tana  +  Wtana  =  SWtano. 

Continning  this  process,  we  find  that  the  force  W,  straina 
all  the  diagonals  oqaally,  bnt  by  forces  which  are  alternately 
compressive  and  tensile,  and  the  expression  for  which  is 

W 

.    In  this  case  the  braces  numbered  odd  in  the  figure  are 

cosa  ^^ 

compressed,  and  those  even  are  extended. 

TJ)e  stresses  in  the  upper  and  lower  beams  are  cumulative, 

receiving  equal  increments,  each  equal  to  2W  tan  a,  at  ead) 

point  of  junction  of  the  brace  with  the  beam.    Hence,  in  this 

case,  for  the  upper  beam  we  have 

Wtan  afor  A  B,  SWtanafor  BC,  6W  tana  for  C  D.  etc, 
and  for  the  lower, 
2W  tan  a  for  A'B',  4W  tan  a  for  B'C.  6  W  tan  a  for  CD',  etc 

Having  determined  the  stresses  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  frame  produced  by  a  force  W,  it  is  easy  to  find  the 
greatest  weight  that  such  a  frame  will  support,  or  to  propo^ 
tion  its  different  parts  to  resist  the  strains  produced  by  a  given 
load. 

The  triangles  taken  were  equilateral.  If  we  denote  by  d 
the  altitude  E'x  of  one  of  these  triangles,  or  depth  of  the 
beam ;  by  2,  the  length  of  one  of  the  sides  F  E,  or  distance 
between  the  vertices  of  two  adjacent  triangles,  which  we  will 
call  a  bay;  and  express  the  values  of  cos  a  and  tan  a  in  terms 

of  these;  then  we  have  cosa  =  ,,andtana  =  o2«  Substituting 
which  in  the  foregoing  expressions,  there  obtains  -^  W  for  the 

stress  in  the  diagonal,  and,  ^W  for  the  increment  to  be 

added  at  each  point  of  junction. 
To  find  the  stress  in  any  segment ;  as,  for  example,  L  F. 

The  tension  on  ABisWtana  =  ^W«  to  which  add  four 
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the 


equal  increments,  there  being  fonr  bays  between  A  and 
segment  E  F,  and  we  have,  for  .the  tensile  stress  in  E  F, 

91 
9W  tan  a,  or  its  equal  q^W. 

261.  Triangular  Bracing  Strained  by  a  Unifi)nn  Load. 

— Suppose  the  strains  on  the  same  beam  to  be  caused  by  a 
weight  uniformly  distributed  over  either  the  upper  or  lower 
beam  of  the  frame. 

Let  A  E  F  A'  (Fig  76)  be  an  open-built  beam  supporting  a 
load  uniformly  chstr^mted  over  the  upper  beam,  A  E. 

Denote  by  w  the  weight  distributed^ovor.  any  one  segment. 

We  may,  without  material  eiTor,  suppose  the  whole  load 
divided  into  a  number  of  equal  parts,  each  equal  to  that  rest- 
ing on  the  adjacent  half  segments,  acting  at  tne  points  A,  B,  C, 
etc,  where  the  braces  are  connected  with, the  beam,  A  E. 


Since  there  are  four  of  these  bays,  the  total  load  is  4t(?,  the 
action  of  which  maj  be  considered  to  be  the  same  as  that 
produced  by  the  weight  v)  acting  at  each  of  the  points  B,  C, 
and  D,  and  ^w  at  A  and  E. 

The  strains  on  A  B,  A  A',  A'B,  and  A^B'  are  due  to  the  weight 

v> 

^  acting  at  A,  and  are  determined  as  in  the  preceding  case. 

The  strains  on  B  C,  B  B',  B'  C,  and  B'C  are  due  to  the  ao- 
tion  of  the  weight  v)  acting  at  B,  increased  by  the  strains  due 

The  strains  on  the  remaining  parts  are  due  to  the  weight 
acting  at  each  vertex,  increased  by  those  transmitted  from  the 
points  to  the  right  oi  them. 

Hence  it  is  seen  that  the  stresses  in  each  of  the  pieces  in 
any  pair  of  diagonals  are  equal  in  amount,  but  dinerent  in 
kind,  aud  increase  as  they  go  from  the  point  of  application  to 
the  points  of  support  for  each  set;  and* that  the  stresses  in 
the  s^ments  of  tne  upper  ond  lower  beams  increase  in  the 
same  oirection.  The  rate  of  increase  can  be  easily  determined. 
13 
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262.  The  stressefi  in  the  different  pieces  of  a  frame  may  be 
obtained  by  using  the  principle  of  momenta,  or,  aa  it  is  usu- 
ally called,  the  ^'  method  of  aectionB."  This  method  consists 
in  supposing  the  frame  to  be  divided  by  a  section  cutting  not 
more  than  three  pieces  of  the  frame,  and  taking  the  mter- 
section  of  two  of  these  pieces  as  a  centre  of  moments. 

It  is  evident  that  the  stresses  in  the  two  pieces  passing 
through  the  centre  of  moments  will  have  no  moments  to  op- 
pose those  of  the  extraneous  forces  acting  to  turn  the  frame 
around  the  assumed  centre,  and  that  these  external  moments 
must  be  held  in  equilibrium  by  the  moment  of  the  stress  in 
the  third  piece.  If  the  moment  of  the  stress  in  the  third 
piece,  with  respect  to  the  assumed  centre,  be  placed  equal  to 
the  bending  moment  of  the  extraneous  forces  with  respect 
to  the  same  point,  an  equation  will  be  found  that  must  be 
true  for  equilibrium,  and  which,  when  solved,  will  give  the 
intensity  of  the  stress  in  the  third  piece  whenever  the  posi- 
tion of  this  piece  and  the  bending  moments  are  known. 

Let  it  be  required  to  find  by  this  method  the  stress  in  the 
segment  E  F  {tie.  75). 

Intersect  the  irame  by  a  vertical  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  between  x  and  E,  and  let  T'  be  the  stress  in  the  piece 
E  F.  This  piano  will  cut  the  pieces  E  F,  E  E',  and  E'  D',  and 
DO  others.    Assume  E'  to  be  the  centre  of  moments. 

The  resultant  of  the  stress  T'  is  supposed  to  act  along  the 
axis  of  the  piece  F  E.  Its  moment  witn  respect  to  E'  will  be 
T  X  E'x. 

Since  there  is  an  equilibrium, 

T'  X  E'aj  =  W  X  Aaj,  or,  T'  X  d  =  W  X  ^l;  hence 
T'  =  4i^  W,  the  same  value  before  deduced. 

In  a  similar  manner,  assuming  E  as  a  centre,  the  intensity 
of  the  stress  in  E'  D'  may  be  obtained. 

This  method,  in  many  cases,  is  a  convenient  one  and  its 
use  is  simply  a  matter  of  choice. 

Vertical  and  Dii^^onal  Bracing. 

263.  Suppose  the  triangles,  instead  of  being  equilateral, 
to  be  ri^ht-angled,  as  in  Fig.  77,  and  the  beam  strained  by  a 
load,  \V7  as  in  the  preceding  case. 

The  stresses  in  the  upper  and  lower  beams  would  be  re- 
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spectively  tensile  and  compreBsive,  and  cumulative  as  in  t\ie 
preceding  case. 


V 

E                D               1 

2                 B                A 

v 

/ 

/ 

y    ^ 

P'            D'              C             t 

r             A'             »* 

ITiCk  77. 

The  expression  for  the  equal  increment  would  be 

Wtana. 

The  force  acting  on  the  diagonals  wouid  be  eompressivA 
and  equal  to 


W 
COB  a' 


,  same  as  in  preceding  case. 


The  stress  in  the  verticals  would  be  tensile  and  equal  to 
W  for  each. 
Bepresentiug  by 

A)  the  length  of  a  diagonal,  A  A', 

^  the  length  of  a  segment,  A  B, 

d^  the  length  of  a  vertical,  A'B,  we  can  write 


WtanarrWj",  and 


W 


cosa  d  d      ^ 


(129) 


expressions  more  freijuentlj  used  when  calcalating  the  stresses 
than  the  expressions  mvolving  the  circular  functions. 

If,  in  the  preceding  cases,  W  had  acted  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, that  is,  pushed  the  point  A  upward  instead  of  pulling 
it  down,  or  the  same  thing,  the  frame  had  been  turned  over 
so  that  the  upper  beam  became  the  lower,  the  stresses  would^ 
have  been  aetermined  in  the  same  manner  with  similar 
results,  excepting  that  the  inclined  pieces  would  have  been 
extended  instead  of  compressed,  and  the  verticals  compressed 
instead  of  extended. 
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264.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  stress  on  the  unit  of  cross- 
section  of  a  brace,  strained  by  a  force  as  W  (Fig.  77)  varies 
with  the  angle  made  by  the  brace  with  the  straining  forca 

It  is  plain  that  of  two  braces  of  the  same  material,  for  the 
same  stress  on  the  unit  and  the  same  span,  the  more  eco- 
nomical brace  will  be  the  one  that  contains  the  less  amount  of 
material ;  or,  for  the  same  stress  and  the  same  amount  of 
material,  the  one  that  gives  the  wider  span. 

Suppose  the  stress  on  the  unit  of  cross-section  and  the 
span  to  be  fixed,  it  is  required  to  find  the  angle  that  a  hraoe 
shall  make  with  the  straining  force  so  that  the  amount  ofmor 
terial  in  the  hraoe  ahoR  be  a  minimum. 

Let  B  C  be  the  fixed  span  (Fig.  78)  and  2W  the  intensity 
of  the  straining  force  acting  vertically  to  be  transmitted  by 
braces  to  the  points  B  and  C  considered  as  fixed.  Let  h  = 
the  length  of  A  B  =  A  C,  2Z  =  the  lengtli  of  B  C,  and  (2  =  the 
distance  A  D. 


Fig.  78. 


The  straining  force  produces  a  compressive  stress  in  each 
brace  equal  to  W-^. 

Suppose  the  resistance  offered  by  the  brace  to  vary  directly 
with  the  area  of  its  cross-section  (Art.  164)  and  let  J*  be  the  area 
of  cross-section,  and  C,  the  assumed  compressive  stress  al- 
lowed on  the  unit.  We  can  then  form  the  following  equa- 
tion: 


W-5-=i^xO', 


d 


.    (130) 


from  which  we  obtain 
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and 

W       A* 
J^A  =  -^  X  -T,  for  the  volume  of  the  brace. 

SubfititTiting  d*  +  P  in  this  expression  for  h\  we  have  * 

Volnme  of  brace  =  -^  x  — ^-    •    •    •    (131) 

The  value  oid^l  makes  this  function  a  minimum.  Hence, 
it  is  seen  that  the  volume  of  the  brace  is  a  minimum  when 
the  angle  which  it  makes  with  the  straining  force  is  equal 
to  45°.  This  angle  is  called  "the  angle  of  economy"  of 
the  brace. 

In  this  discussion,  the  len^h  of  the  bay  or  span  has  been 
fixed.  A  similar  result  would  have  been  obtained  if  d^  the 
depth  of  the  truss,  had  been  fixed  and  the  length  of  the  bay 
B  6  determined. 

The  resistance  in  a  tie  to  tension  varies  directly  with  the 
area  of  cross-section,  however  lon^  the  piece  may  be,  and 
therefore  the  angle  above  obtained  is  the  true  angle  of  econ- 
omy for  ties  in  all  cases.  This  is  not  true  for  struts,  as 
experiment  has  sliown  (Art.  202)  that  when  the  diameter  is 
small  in  comparison  to  its  length,  the  resistance  to  compres- 
sion becomes  also  a  function  of  its  length,  which  latter  di- 
mension must  be  duly  considered. 

The  angle  of  economy  for  a  strut  when  its  length  exceeds 
its  diameter  more  than  fifteen  or  thirtv  times  can  be  deter- 
mined by  taking  the  formulas  deduced  from  Hod^kinson's 
eiqperiments  for  finding  the  strength  of  pillars,  and  Allowing 
the  steps  just  described. 

Merriir,  in  his  **  Iron  Truss  Bridges,"  gives  the  angle  of 
economy  for  a  cast-iron  strut  in  a  triangular  frame  at  27"^  51', 
or  the  depth  of  the  frame  to  be  a  little  greater  than  one-fourth 
of  the  span.  In  diagonal  bracing  with  vertical  ties  (Art.  236) 
he  ffives  the  angle  of  economy  for  the  struts  to  be  89^  49 
with  the  verticaJ. 
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MASONRY. 


OHAPTEBIX. 

286.  Masonry  is  the  art  of  erectmg.  stractnres  in  stone^ 
brick^  and  mortar. 

It  is  classified,  from  the  nature  of  the  material  nsed,  into 
Btone,  brick,  and  mixed  masonry ;  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  material  is  prepared,  into  outstone,  ashlar,  rubble,  and 
hamxnered  masonry ;  and  from  the  mode  of  laying  the 
blocks,  into  irregular  and  regular  masonry. 


MASONRY  STRXJOTUItES. 

266.  Masonry  struotures  are  divided  into  classes  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  strains  they  are  to  sustain.  Their  forms 
and  dimensions  are  determined  by  the  amount  and  kind  of 
strains  they  are  required  to  resist  They  may  be  classed  as 
follows : 

1st  Those  which  sustain  only  their  own  weight ;  as  vralli 
of  enclosures. 

2d.  Those  which,  besides  their  own  weight,  are  required  to 
support  a  vertical  pressure  arising  from  a  weight  placed  upon 
them ;  as  the  walls  of  a  building,  piers  of  an3ies,  etc. 

3d.  Those  which,  besides  their  own  weight,  are  required  to 
resist  a  lateral  thrust ;  as  a  wall  supporting  an  embankment, 
reservoir  walls,  etc. 

4th.  Those  which,  sustaining  a  vertical  pressure,  are  sub- 
jected to  a  transverse  strain ;  as  lintels,  areas,  etc. 

^  5th.  Those  which  are  required  to  transmit  the  pressure  the; 
directly  receive  to  lateral  points  of  support;  as  arches. 
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WALLS. 

267.  Definitions. — ^In  a  wall  of  masonry  the  front  ie  called 
the  fkoe ;  the  inside  or  side  opposite,  the  back;  the  layer  of 
stones  which  forms  the  fiont  is  called  the  feoing^,  and  that  of 
the  back,  the  backing ;  the  portion  between  these,  forming 
the  interior  of  the  wall,  the  filling. 

If  a  uniform  slope  is  given  to  die  face  or  back,  this  slope  is 
termed  the  batter. 

The  section  made  by  a  vertical  plane  passed  perpendicular 
to  the  face  of  the  wall  is  called  the  profile. 

Each  horizontal  layer  of  stone  in  the  wall  is  called  a  course ; 
the  npper  snrface  of  the  stone  in  each  course,  the  bed  or 
bund ;  and  the  surfaces  of  contact  of  two  adjacent  stones, 
the  Joints. 

When  the  stones  of  each  layer  are  of  equal  thickness 
throughout,  the  term  regular  coursing  is  applied;  if  un- 
equal, irregular  or  random  coursing.  The  particular  ar- 
rangement of  the  different  stones  of  each  course,  or  of  con- 
tiguous courses,  is  called  the  bond. 

Walls.— The  simplest  forms  of  walls  are  those  generally 
used  to  form  an  inclosing  fence  abound  a  given  area,  or  to 
form  the  upright  inclosing  parts  of  a  building  or  room. 


BBTAININO  WALLS. 

268.  A  retaining  "wall  is  the  term  used  to  designate  a 
wall  built  to  support  a  mass  of  earth  in  a  vertical  position,  or 
one  nearly  so.  The  term  sustaining  is  sometimes  applied  to 
the  same  case.  In  military  engineering,  the  term  revetment 
wall  is  freauently  used  to  designate  the  same  structure. 

The  earth  sustained  by  a  retaining  wall  is  usually  deposited 
behind  and  against  the  back  after  the  wall  is  built  If  the 
wall  is  built  against  the  earth  in  its  undisturbed  position,  as 
the  side  of  an  excavation  or  cutting,  it  is  called  a  faoe-'wall, 
and  sometimes  breast-'wall. 

Reservoir  -walls  and  dams  are  speeial  cases  of  retaining^ 
waUs,  where  the  material  to  be  supported  is  water  instead  of 
earth. 

Ck>unterfbrts  are  projections  from  the  back  of  a  retaining 
wall,  and  are  added  to  increase  its  strength.  The  projections 
from  the  face  or  the  side  opposite  to  the  thrust  are  called 
buttresses. 
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ABBAS,  IJNTBL8,  AMD  PZJLTB-BAMD8. 

269.  The  tenn  area  iB  applied  to  a  mass  of  masonrj,  nsaallj 
of  uniform  thickness,  laid  over  the  gromjd  enclosed  by  the 
foundations  of  walls. 

The  tenn  lintel  is  applied  to  a  8ing:le  stone,  spanning  an 
interval  in  a  wall ;  as  over  the  opening  for  a  window,  door,  etc 

The  term  plate-band  is  applied  to  the  lintel  when  it  is 
composed  of  several  pieces.  The  pieces  have  the  form  of 
truncated  wedges,  and  the  whole  combination  possesses  the 
outward  appearance  of  an  arch  whose  under  surtace  is  plane 
instead  of  being  curved. 


AROHBS. 

270.  An  aroh  is  a  combination  of  wedge-shaped  blocks, 
called  voussoirs  or  arch-stones,  supporting  each  other  by 
their  mutual  pressures,  the  combination  being  suppoi*ted  at 
the  two  ends.    (Fig.  79.) 

These  blocks  are  truncated  towards  the  angle  of  the  wedges 
by  a  curved  surfaoe,  generally  normal  to  the  joints  between 
the  blocks. 

The  supports  against  which  the  extreme  voussoirs  rest  are 
generally  built  ot  masonry. 


If  this  mass  of  masonrv,  or  other  material,  supports  two 
successive  arches  it  is  called  a  pier;  if  the  pier  be  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  thrust  arising  from  either  of  the 
arches  alone,  it  is  called  an  abutment  pier;  the  extreme 
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piers  which  sapport  an  embankment,  generally  of  earth,  on 
one  Bide,  and  an  arch  on  the  other,  are  called  abutments. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  arch  is  called  the  soffit ;  its  outer 
surface,  the  back.  The  sides  of  the  arch  are  called  reins ; 
the  end  surface,  the  faoe,  and  sometimes  the  head  of  tiie 
arch.  The  connection  of  the  arch  with  the  pier  is  called  the 
impost ;  if  the  top  surface  of  a  pier  is  sloped  to  receive  the 
enaof  the  arch,  this  surface  is  called  a  skewback. 

The  highest  stones  of  a  pier,  or  the  stones  on  which  an 
arch  rests,  are  called  cuskion  stones  ;  the  highest  stone  of 
the  arch  is  called  the  keystone. 

The  line  in  which  the  soffit  of  the  arch  intersects  the  pier 
is  called  the  springing  lina  The  line  of  intersection  of 
the  face  of  the  arch  with  the  soffit  is  the  intrados ;  with 
the  back  of  the  arch,  the  extrados.  The  chord,  A  B  ^Fig. 
79)  is  termed  the  span,  and  the  height,  H  C,  of  the  Key- 
stone above  this  line,  is  termed  the  rise.  Tlie  len&^th  of 
the  arch  is  that  of  the  springing  line.  The  highest  Tine  of 
the  soffit,  that  projected  at  C,  is  called  the  crown.  The 
line  in  the  plane  of  the  springing  lines  projected  at  H,  sym- 
metrically disposed  with  respect  to  the  plan  of  the  soffit  on 
that  plane,  is  the  axis  of  the  arch.  The  courses  of  stones 
parallel  to  the  head  of  the  arch  are  called  ring-courses. 
The  courses  which  run  lengthwise  of  the  arch  are  termed 
string-courses.  The  joints  between  the  different  ring- 
courses  arc  called  heading  joints.  Tliose  between  the 
different  string-courses  are  termed  coursing  or  bed-Joints. 

A  wall  standing  on  an  arch  and  parallel  to  the  head  is 
called  a  spandrel-'wall. 

271.  Classification. — Arches  may  be  classified  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  axis  with  respect  to  a  vertical  or  hori- 
zontal plane,  or  according  to  the  form  of  the  soffit. 

A  right  arch  is  one  whose  axis  is  perpendicular  to  the 
heads.  The  arch  is  called  oblique  or  aske-w,  when  the  axis 
is  oblique  to  the  heads;  and  rampant,  when  the  axis  is 
oblique  to  the  horizontal  plane. 

Arches  are  termed  cylindrical,  conical,  ^warped,  etc.,  ac- 
cording as  the  soffit  is  cylindrical,  conical,  etc. 

272.  The  cylindrical  arch. — ^The  cylindrical  is  the  most 
usual  and  the  simplest  form  of  the  arch.  A  section  taken  at 
ridit  angles  to  the  axis  is  called  a  right  section. 

Tliese  arches  are  classified  according  to  the  shape  of  the 
curve  cut  out  of  the  soffit  by  the  plane  of  right  section. 

If  the  curve  be  a  semicircle,  the  arch  is  called  a  fiiU 
centre  arch ;  if  a  portion  of  a  semicircle,  a  segmental  arch* 
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When  the  section  gives  a  semi-ellipse,  the  arch  is  called  an 
elUptioal  arch ;  if  the  carve  resembles  a  semi-ellipse,  bnt  is 
composed  of  arcs  of  circles  tangent  to  each  other,  the  term 
oval  of  three,  five,  etc.,  centres,  according  to  the  number  of 
arcs  nspd,  is  applied  to  designate  it 

273.  Groined  and  Cloistered  Arches. — The  intersection 
of  cylindrical  arches  having  their  axes  in  the  same  plane,  and 
having  the  same  rise,  form  the  arches  known  as  groined  and 
cloistered. 

The  groined  arch  (Fig.  80)  is  made  by  removing  from 
each  cylindrical  arch  tiiose  portions  of  itself  which  lie  with- 
in the  corresponding  parts  of  the  other  arch ;  in  this  way, 
the  two  soffits  are  so  connected  that  the  two  arches  opoi 
freely  into  each  other. 
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FlO.'  8(^Bepre86Kit8  the  pUn  of  the  soffit  and  the  right  seotioiii  M  vaA 

N  of  the  cylindeis  forming  a  groined  axoh. 
oa,  pillaxB  supporting  the  arch. 
bCy  groina  of  the  soffit. 
0m,  mn,  edges  of  ooorsing  joint. 

A,  key-stone  of  the  two  arches  formed  of  one  block. 

B,  B,  groin  stones,  each  of  one  piece,  sikiated  below  the  k^-stone,  ttd 
forming  a  part  of  each  arch. 

The  cnrves  of  intersection  of  the  soffits  form  the  edges  of 
salient  angles  and  are  termed  groins,  hence  the  name  of  the 
arch. 

The  cloistered  arch  (Fig.  81])  is  made  by  retaining  in  each 
cylindrical  arch  only  those  portions  of  itself  which  lie  within 
the  corresponding  portions  of  the  other  arch  ;  thus,  a  portion 
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of  the  fioffit  of  each  arch  is  enclosed  within  the  other,  these 
portions  forming  a  four-sided  vaulted  ceiling. 


Fie.  91— -Bepieflents  a  horiioiital  seotion 
through  the  walls  sapporting  the  arch  and 
plan  of  the  soffit  of  a  cloistered  arch. 

B,  B,  the  walls  of  the  endoeare  or  abat- 
ments  of  the  arches. 

oft,  oorres  of  interaeotion  of  the  tofflti. 

0)  0y  groin  stonea. 


This  arch  was  much  used  in  forming  the  ceilings  of  the 
cells  of  monasteries ;  from  their  object  and  use  is  derived  the 
term  oloistered. 

274.  Annular  arches. — ^An  annular  arch  is  one  that  ma; 
be  ^nerated  by  revolving  the  right  section  of  an  arch  about 
a  hne  lying  in  the  plane  of  the  section,  but  not  intersect- 


.^-•^ 


FiQ.  83. ^N,  right  aeotion  of  an  annular  aroh. 
C,  plan  of  soffit. 

ing  it.    This  line  is  usually  vertical  and  also  perpendicular 
to  the  span  of  the  arch.     (Fig.  €2.)     The  axis  is  curved 
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being  described  by  the  centre  of  the  curve  of  right  sectioiL 
The  coursing  joints  are  conical,  and  the  heading  joints  are 
plane  surfaces. 

275.  Domes. — ^An  arch  whose  soffit  is  the  surface  of  a 
hemisphere,  the  half  of  a  spheroid,  or  other  similar  surface, 
is  called  a  dome.  The  somt  may  be  generated  by  revolving 
the  curve  of  right  section  about  the  rise  for  360**,  or  about 
the  span  for  180^.  In  the  first  case  the  horizontal  section  at 
the  springing  lines  is  a  circle,  in  the  other  it  is  the  generatijig 
curve. 

The  plan  may  be  any  regular  figure.  Fig.  88  repreeents  i 
plan  aiid  vertical  section  of  a  circular  dome. 


Fio.  88. — A,  Yertical  section  and  elevation  of  a  circular  domeL 
B,  B,  horizontal  section  and  plan  of  its  soffit. 

276.  Conical  arohes. — Their  name  explains  their  con- 
struction. Thev  are  but  rarely  used,  in  consequence  of  the 
varying  sizes  or  the  voussoirs. 

277.  Arohes  with  vrarped  soffits.  —  Arches,  whose 
soffits  are  warped  surfaces,  are  frequently  used.  The  partic- 
ular kind  of  warped  surface  will  depend  upon  circumstances. 

A  common  example  of  this  class  is  an  arch  which  has  the 
same  rise  at  the  heads  but  unequal  spans.  The  soffit  in  this 
case  may  be  generated  by  moving  a  straight  line  so  as  to  con- 
tinually touch  the  curves  of  section  of  the  soffit  at  the  heads, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  remain  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the 
springing  lines.  A  surface  generated  in  this  manner  belongs 
to  the  class  of  warped  surfaces  having  a  plane  director,  in 
particular  cases  it  is  a  conoid,  hence  the  name  of  oonoidal 
arches  is  frequently  applied  to  this  kind. 


\  . 
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Arches  whose  soffits  may  be  thus  venerated  possess  the 
advantage  of  having  straight  lines  for  ulb  edges  or  the  joints 
ranning  lengthwise  in  the  soffit. 

278.  Oblique  or  askevr  arches — ^An  arch  whose  axis 
makes  an  angle  with  the  head  is  called  oblique  or  aske'cir. 
In  arches  of  this  kind  the  chord  of  the  arc  of  the  head  is  the 
span.  The  angle  of  obliquity  is  the  angle  which  the  axis 
makes  with  a  normal  to  the  head. 

MECHANICS  OF  MASONRY. 


DISTBIBUnON  OF  FBBSSURB. 

279.  The  surface  on  which  a  structnre  rests  is  required  to 
snpj^rt  the  weight  of  the  structure,  and  also  the  load  it 
carries,  or  the  thrust  it  may  have  to  resist.  It  is  necessary 
for  stability  that  the  resultant  line  of  these  pressures  should 
pierce  this  surface  within  the  limits  of  the  base  of  the  struct- 
ure, and  that  all  the  forces  acting  within  this  area  be  com- 
pressiva  The  point  in  which  this  resultant  pierces  the 
surface  is  known  as  the  centre  of  proBSure. 

Structures  generally  rest  upon  plane  surfaces  and  the 
portion  pressed  is  usually  a  simple  plane  iigure.  Since  the 
pressure  on  this  surface  may  vary  from  point  to  point,  it  is 
necessary  to  determine  what  the  pressure  is  at  any  point  of 
the  surface,  and  to  find  the  limits  within  which  the  centre 
of  pressure  must  be  to  have  all  the  forces  acting  upon  the 
surface  compressive. 

280.  Normal  pressure. — Suppose  a  series  of  blocks,  of 
the  form  of  rectangular  parallelopipedons  with  equal  bases, 
but  (Fi^.  84)  whose  altitudes  in- 
crease m  arithmetical  progres- 
sion, be  placed  side  by  side  on  a 
given  plane  area,  A  B  C  D.  It  is 
evident  that  the  pressure  on  the 
area  A  B  C  D,  is  less  on  that  part 
under  block  1  than  it  is  on  the 
part  under  block  6,  and  that  the 
pressure  on  any  part,  as  B  C  5, 
will  be  directly  proportional  to 
the  altitude  of  the  block  resting 
upon  it 

If  these  blocks  be  very  thin, 
that  is,  the  width  of  the  ' 


Fig.  84. 


measm-ed    in   the    direction  of  A    B    be  infinitely  small, 
and  have  altitudes  that  reach  to  the  line  E  F  drawn  through 
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the  middle  points  of  the  npper  sides  of  blocks  1,  2,  3,  4  and 
6,  the  total  pressure  on  the  area  A  B  C  D  will  be  the  same  as 
that  produced  by  the  five  blocks.  The  pressure  on  the 
units  of  this  area  will  not,  however,  be  the  same,  being  dif- 
ferent for  the  two  cases  for  most  of  them. 

The  pressure  on  each  line  of  the  surface  parallel  to  B  C, 
caused  by  the  thin  blocks,  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
corresponding  ordinate  of  the  trapezoid  B  F  E  A,  and  the 
centre  of  pressure  of  each  block  will  be  found  on  the  sur- 
face A  B  C  D  directly  under  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
block.  The  centre  of  pressure  of  the  entire  mass  will  be 
found  on  the  surface  directly  under  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
trapezoid  forming  the  middle  section  of  the  thin  bloel^B. 

281.  Uniform  pressure. — ^If  the  blocks  were  all  of  the 
same  size  and  of  the  same  material,  the  pressure  on  a  xmit  of 


1 
i 

• 

1 

j 

c 

Zl 

Fig.  85. 


Fig.  86. 


area  would  be  the  same  for  every  point  pressed  by  it,  and  the 
centre  of  pressure  would  be  directly  under  the  centre  of  the 
base.  Assuming  the  form  of  the  base  of  a  structure  to  be 
rectangular,  the  system  of  forces  acting  to  produce  a  press- 
ure that  is  uniformly  distributed  over  the  surface  pressed 
may  be  represented  by  a  rectangular  parallelopipedoQ  of 
homogeneous  density,  of  which  the  rectangle  is  the  base. 

Suppose  a  rectangular  surface,  as  A  B  C  D  (Fi^.  85),  to  be 
pressed  by  such  a  system  of  forces,  and  P  to  be  the  resultant 
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The  centre  of  pressure  wonld  be  at  the  centre,  0,  of  the 

P 
rectangle,  and  the  pressare  on  each  nnit  of  area  would  be  j. 

282.  Uniformly  varying  pressure.  — Suppose  the 
pressure  to  be  zero  alon^  the  Tine  A  D  (Fig.  84),  and  to  in- 
crease uniformly  toward  B  C,  along  which  the  pressure  is 
equal  to  B  F.  Tlie  system  of  forces  producing  this  pressure 
may  be  represented  by  a  wedge-shaped  mass  of  homogeneous 
density,  as  shown  in  f^ig.  86.  The  centre  of  pressure  of  any 
section  parallel  to  A  B,  is  below  its  centre  of  gravity  and  to 
the  right  of  the  middle  point  of  its  base  at  a  distance  equal  to 
one-sixth  of  A  B.  The  centre  of  pressare  of  the  whole  mass 
will  therefore  be  on  the  line  X  a,  and  at  a  distance  from 
0  equal  to  one-sixth  of  A  B. 

The  pressures  on  the  different  lines  parallel  to  A  D  vary  as 
the  ordinates  of  the  triangle,  N  L  M.     The  pressare  on  the 

P 

unit  at  0,  the  centre  of  the  rectangle,  is  equal  to  -r ,  the  mean 

pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  rectangle,  P  being  the  result* 
ant  force. 

To  find  the  pressare  P'  on  the  unit,  at  the  distance  x 
from  O  measured  on  X  X',  we  have,  representing  the  sides  of 
the  rectangle  by  2a  and  2&, 


I-' 


N  H 


whence. 


N  P,  or  a  :  a+w^ 

'"=1(1+0  •••• 


(182) 


283.  TJniformly  varying 
pressure  combined  with 
uniform  pressure. — ^If  we 
suppose  the  wed^e-shaped  mass 
of  the  last  case  placed  upon  the 
rectangular  parsHlelopipedon  of 
the  previous  case,  so  tnat  the  base 
of  the  wedge  shall  exactly  coincide 
with  the  upper  base  of  the  paral- 
lelopipedon,  the  corresponding 
pressure  upon  the  base  may  be 
represented  by  Fig.  87.  In  this 
case,  the  centre  of  pressure  will 
be,  as  before,  below  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  mass  represent- 
ing the  system  of  forces  and  to  the 
right  of  the  centre  of  base,  O,  a 


Fig.  87. 
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distance  less  than  one-sixth  of  A  B.    Bepresent  the  resnltant 

Sressure  by  P,  the  distance  0  V  by  a',  and  divide  the  middle 
ne  XX'  into  tliree  equal  parts,  and  let  K  and  K'  be  the  points 
of  division.  Kesolve  the  resultant  P  into  two  parallel  com- 
poneirts  Pi  and  Pg,  acting  at  the  points  K  and  K'. 

If  Pi  acted  alone,  f  fodol  what  we  have  shown,  we  find  the 
pressure  upon  any  unit  due  to  its  action  to  be 


>"=i(^o. 


in  which  P'  is  the  pressure  due  to  Pi ;  in  the  same  way  di6 
pressui'e  V  due  to  P%  acting  alone  would  be 

^'=5(-->')=-5(t-')- 

The  pressure  P^  due  to  P  will  be  equal  to  their  sum,  or 

To  find  the  valne  of  Pi  aiid  Fa  in  terms  of  F,  represent 
these  parallel  components  as  acting  at  M  and  M'.  From  the 
principle  of  parallel  forces,  we  have 

Fix4^=Px  (!  +  »')  and 

F.x^«  =  Fx(|-4      • 

From  which,  finding  the  value  of  Pi  and  P^,  and  substitut- 
ing in  the  expression  for  P^.,  we  have 

f--i(i+^).  •  •  •  (I*-) 

for  the  pressure  on  the  unit  of  area  at  the  distance  ;i?  from  the 
centre  of  the  base  measured  on  the  line  X  X'. 

284.  Suppose  the  load,  instead  of  being  uniform  along 
lines  parallel  to  X  X^,  was  uniform  along  lines  parallel  to  some 
line  making  an  angle  with  it.    If  we  know  the  cenlsne  of 

Sressure,  the  pressure  on  any  unit  of  area  of  the  base  may  be 
etermined. 

Let  the  centre  of  pressure  be  at  any  point,  as  V  in  the 
rectangle,  and  let  the  co-ordinates  of  this  point  be  denoted  by 
w'  and  y'  (Fig.  88). 
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Through  V  draw  a  straight  line  Vj  Vg,  so  that  V  shall  be  its 
middle  point  The  point  Vj  would  have  for  its  abscissa  2ir', 
and  V|  for  its  ordinate  2y'. 


The  resultant  P  being  resolved  into  two  parallel  compo- 
nents acting  at  V^  and  V2,  these  will  be  each  equal  to  -g-. 

From  the  preceding  we  have  the  pressure  at  any  point  pro- 
duced by  a  lorce  at  >^  to  be 


•      2A\ 


1  + 


3  X  2x01/ 


^. 


and  for  that  produced  by  the  force  at  V2  to  be 


^^  ~  2A  \^  "*■         A»       /' 


and  hence  the  total  pressure  on  the  unit  of  area  due  to  P 
acting  at  V,  at  the  poml:  <^ho6e  co-ordinates  are  x  and  y^  will 
be 


p..4('+'-?-'-^)-  •  w 


The  pressure  at  the  different  points  of  the  base  mav  be 
determined  in  a  similar  way  when  the  base  is  a  circle,  ellipse, 
lozenge,  etc. 

285.  General  solutioii. — ^It  is  evident  that  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  produce  rotation  about  some  right  line  in  the  base 
whenever  the  resultant  pressure  pierces  the  plane  of  the 
base  in  any  point  excepting  its  centre  of  figure.  Kegardin^ 
tiie  base  as  a  cross-section,  this  right  line  will  be  its  neutnu 
axis. 

14 
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Anil  since  the  condition  is  imposed  that  all  the  forces 
acting  within  the  base  shall  be  compressive,  it  is  evident;  tliat 
tiiis  nentral  axis  mnst  remain  outside  of,  or  at  least  tan^^nt^  to, 
the  base.  If  the  nentral  axis  should  intersect  the  bajs^,  it  is 
plain  that  the  portion  of  the  base  on  the  same  side  vri'ttk  the 
centre  of  pressure  would  be  compressed,  while  the  poirtion  of 
the  base  on  the  other  side  would  be  subjected  to  a  stiarain  of 
extension,  a  condition  which  is  not  allowable. 

The  centre  of  pressure  of  any  section  is  the  centre  of  P^^" 
cussion  of  the  plane  area  representing  it.  Hence,  the  g<exieral 
solution  obtained  from  mechanics  for  obtaining  the  centres  rf 
percussion  and  axes  of  rotation  for  any  plane  figure  may  ■^ 
applied  to  these  cases. 

The  normal  pressure  upon  the  base  is  generally  pro^iiMJcd 
by  a  uniformly  distributed  load,  by  a  uniformly  varying  one, 
or  by  a  combination  of  the  two,  placed  upon  the  stmoture. 
These  are  the  cases  which  have  been  considered. 

286.  Symmetrioal  base. — ^In  general  the  blocks  nB^^i  ^ 
building  have  a  plane  of  symmetry,  and  these  loads  «lIx>J® 
named  are  symmetrically  distributed  with  respect  to  *^^ 
plane  and  to  the  base  oi  the  block.  It  follows,  thex-oft>^ 
that  the  resultant  pressure  pierces  the  base  in  its  ^t^siB  <>' 
middle  line. 

For  such  cases  the  expression  for  the  pressure  on  any  pomt 
will  be  of  the  general  form, 

^•=z(i+^)'  •  •  •  (^^*> 

in  which  K  is  a  positive  coefficient  depending  upon  th©  "^^^e  • 
of  the  base.  We  have  found  it  equal  to  3  for  the  ^«^^^*'^^f or 
we  would  find  it  egual  to  4  for  the  ellipse  or  circle,  and  ti- 

the lozenge,  2a  being  the  longest  diameter.  Hence  -^^  ^ct- 
elude  that  the  pressure  is  more  equally  distributed  over  ^  ^^^A 
angular  base  than  over  a  circular,  elhptical,  or  lozenge-^^^*^ 
one.  ^         ^^ 

In  the  general' expression  for  P^  it  is  seen  that  "B^^*^  ^e 
rectangle  if  ar'  is  greater  numerically  than  ±  ia,  th.^*  -g>^ 
corresponding  values  of  »  =  ip^  give  negative  values  f-*^^^  ^^ 
That  IS,  there  will  be  no  pressure  on  the  opposite  edg^  ^  or 
the  contrary,  there  will  be  tension,  and  the  joint  will  oj^^^^  J% 
tend  to  open,  along  this  line.  If  «'  =  ±  -Ja  the  values  ^^S,0^ 
f  or  »  =  ±  a  are  0 ;  that  is,  there  is  no  pressure  on  the  ^  ^t^ 
Hence,  if  the  pressure  is  to  be  distributed  over  the  ^^  i^j^ 
base,  the  resultant  must  pierce  it  within  the  limitfl  of   rr*^ 

287.  Oblique  pressure. — ^In   a  large  number  of     ^ 
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especially  in  stractnres  of  the  third  and  fifth  classes,  tho 
resultant  pressure  has  its  direction  oblique  to  the  plane  of 
the  base. 

This  resultant  may  be  resolved  at  the  centre  of  pressure 
into  two  components,  one  normal  to  the  plane  of  the  base 
and  the  other  parallel  to  it  The  former  is  the  amount  of 
force  producing  pressure  on  the  base,  and  is  to  be  considered 
as  in  the  preceding  cases.  The  latter  does  not  produce  pres- 
sure, but  acts  to  slide  the  base  along  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
its  plane.  The  effect  of  sliding  will  be  aJluded  to  in  future 
articles. 


MASONRY  BTRUOTURBS  OF  THB  FIRST  AMD  SBOOND 
OUISSBS. 

288.  The  strains  which  these  structures  sustain  are  pro- 
duced by  vertical  forces. 

For  stability,  the  resultant  pressure  should  piei-ce  the  pIsCne 
of  the  base  at  a  distance  from  its  middle  line  not  greater  than 
one-sixth  the  thickness  of  the  wall  at  its  base. 

The  wall  having  to  support  a  load,  either  its  own  weight 
alone,  or  its  weight  with  a  load  placed  upon  it,  the  largest 
stones  should  be  placed  in  the  lower  courses,  and  all  the 
courses  so  arranged  that  they  shall  be  perpendicular,  or  as 
nearly  so  as  practicable,  to  the  vertical  forces  acting  on  the 
wall.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  the  use  of  con- 
tinuous vertical  joints. 

The  thickness  of  the  wall  will  depend  upon  the  load  it  has 
to  support  and  the  manner  of  its  construction. 


STRUOTURBS  OF  THB  THIRD  GLASS. 

Retaining  -walls,  besides  supporting  their  own 
weight,  are  i-equired  to  resisc  a  lateral  tnrust  miich  tends  to 
turn  them  over. 

Observation  has  shown  that  if  we  were  to  remove  a  wall 
or  other  obstacle  supporting  a  mass  of  earth  against  anv  one 
of  its  faces,  a  portion  of  the  embankment  would  tumble  down, 
separating  from  the  rest  along  a  surface  as  B  R  (Fig.  89), 
which  may  be  considered  a  plane :  and  that  later  more  and 
more  of  the  earth  would  fall,  until  finally  a  pennanent  slope 
as  B  S  is  reached. 

The  line  B  R,  is  called  the  line  of  rupture,  the  line  B  S 
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the  natural  slope,  and  the  angle  made  by  the  natural  alope 
with  the  horizontal  is  termed  the  angle  of  repose.  The 
angle  C  B  R  is  called  the  angle  of  rupture.  If  dry  saxiid  be 
poured  ont  of  a  vessel  with  a  spout  upon  a  flat  surface,  the 
Band  will  form  a  conical  heap,  the  sides  of  which  will  rxjiake 


Pig.  89. 


tal 
i8t 


a  particular  angle  with  the  horizontal,  and  it  will  be  fo'^md 
that  the  steepness  of  this  slope  cannot  be  increased,  how^-^^^^J 
judiciously  the  sand  may  be  poured,  or  however  careful  X^  it 
18  heaped  up.  This  slope  or  angle  of  repose  varies  for  diJ^Ser- 
ent  earths,  being  as  much  as  55^  for  heavy,  clayey  earth,  ^■nd 
as  little  as  20°  for  fine  dry  sand. 

This  prism  of  earth  C  B  R,  which  would  tumble  doT^'^*^  ^ 
not  sustained,  presses  against  the  wall,  producing  a  horizo 
thrust,  and  the  wall  should  bo  made  strong  enough  to 
it. 

290.  Two  distinct  problems  are  presented  :  the  first  b^^^ 
to  ascertain  the  intensity  of  the  thrust  exerted  against  the  '^^^ 
by  the  earth ;  and  the  second^  to  determine  the  dimeB^^^-^^ 
or  a  wall  of  given  form  so  as  to  successfully  resist  this  ^^^^^''^^g 

The  intensity  of  the  thrust  depends  upon  the  height  of  ^ 
prism,  and  upon  the  angle  of  rupture.  . 

The  anffle  of  rupture,  or  the  tendency  in  the  earth  to  ^Jj^ 
is  not  only  different  for  the  various  Kinds  of  earth,  ^^^^^ 
different  in  the  sam0  earth,  according  as  it  is  dry  or  satd^*'^ 
with  water,  being  gi-eater  in  the  latter  case.  n 

The  manner  in  which  the  earth  is^/£2Z^i7i,  behind  th0  "^^eD 
affects  the  intensity  of  the  thrust,  the  latter  being  less  '^^^]\ 
the  earth  is  well  rammed  in  layers  inclining  from  th<3   '^^ 
than  when  the  layers  slope  towards  it.  -^rJ^l^ 

Therefore,  in  calculating  the  amount  of  resistance  th^  '^^  ^{ 
should  have,  the  effect  produced  by  the  maximum  pri^-*^  fye 
pressure  under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances  snots  ^^ 
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oonfiidered.  The  greatest  pressure  that  earth  can  pix>dnco 
against  the  back  of  the  wall  is  when  the  friction  between  its 
grains  are  destroyed,  or  when  the  earth  assumes  the  form  of 
mud.  The  pressure  under  these  circumstances  would  be  the 
same  as  that  produced  by  a  fluid  whose  specific  gravity  was 
the  same  as  eartli. 

291.  Betaining  walls  may  yield  by  sliding  along  the  base 
or  one  of  the  horizontal  joints ;  by  bulging ;  or  by  rotation 
around  the  exterior  edge  of  one  of  the  horizontal  joints. 

If  the  wall  be  well  built  and  strong  enough  to  prevent  its 
being  overturned,  it  will  be  strong  enough  to  resist  yielding 
by  the  other  modes. 

Hence,  the  formulas  used  in  determining  the  thickness  of  a 
retaining  wall  are  deduced  under  the  supposition  that  the  only 
danger  to  be  feai\Hi  is  that  of  being  overturned. 

Having  determined  the  horizontal  thrust  of  the  prism  of 
pressure,  its  moment  in  reference  to  any  assumed  axis  can  be 
obtained. 

A  wall  to  be  stable  must  have  the  moment  of  its  weight 
about  the  axis  of  rotation  greater  than  the  moment  of  the 
overturning  force  about  the  same  line. 

The  term  stability  in  this  subject  differa  slightly  in  its 
meaning  from  that  previously  given  it.  A  mass  is  here  said 
to  be  stable  when  it  resists  without  sensible  change  of  form 
the  action  of  the  external  forces  to  which  it  is  exposed — ^the 
variations  produced  by  these  forces  being  in  the  reactions  of 
the  points  of  support  and  the  molecular  forces  of  the  body, 
and  not  changing  m  any  way  the  form  of  the  mass. 

The  excess  of  moment  in  the  wall,  or  factor  of  safety,  as 
we  have  heretofore  designated  it,  will  vary  in  almost  every 
special  case,  being  much  greater  for  a  wall  exposed  to  shocks 
than  when  it  has  to  sustain  a  quiescent  mass ;  greater  for  a 
wall  poorly  built,  or  of  indifferent  materials,  than  one  of  bet- 
ter material  and  well  constructed.  The  formulas  which  are 
used  give  results  which  make  this  factor  of  safety  at  least 
equal  to  2,  or  twice  as  strong  as  strict  equilibrium  requires. 


BBTAnaNG  WALLS,  vrith  baok  parallel  to  the  faoe. 

292.  Let  it  be  required,  tojvnd  the  thickness  of  a  retaining 
foallj  the  upper  surjace  of  ine  emhamkmenb  being  horizontal 
and  on  a  level  toitA  the  top  of  the  wall.  The  wall  being  of 
uniform  thickness,  with  vertical  face  and  back. 
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Denote  by  (Fig.  90), 

H,  the  height  B  C  of  the  wall, 

by    ^    thicKness  A  B  of  the  wall, 

Wj  "    weight  of  a  unit  of  volume  of  the  eartli, 

w',  "        "        "  same  unit  of  volume  of  masonry, 

O)    '^    angle  C  B  S  of  the  natural  slope  with  ^e  verti* 

cal  B  C, 
fiy  '^    angle  S  B  F  of  the  natural  slope  with  tbie  bori 
zontaL 
Let  it  be  assumed  that  the  density  and  cohesion    of  the 
earth  are  uniform  throughout  the  mass.    The  pressiure  ex- 
erted against  the  wall  may  then  be  represented  by  ik  single 


.^^F 


Fie.  90. 


resultant  force  acting  through  the  centre  of  pressure  on  the 
surface  of  the  wall. 

If  we  suppose  the  prism  C  B  S  to  act  as  a  solid  pieoe,  th® 
friction  along  B  S  would  be  just  sufficient  to  prevent  gliding) 
and  there  would  be  no  horizontal  thrust.  Tnis  is  tro*  '^^ 
any  prism  making  an  angle  less  than  /3. 

The  horizontal  thrust  upon  the  back  of  the  wall  must  *^J^ 
fore  be  due  to  a  mass  of  earth,  the  lower  surface  of  ^^ni^ 
makes  a  greater  angle  with  the  horizontal  than  fi.  ^ 

Let  B  R  be  a  plane  which  makes  an  angle  greater  tln^^^  n 
and  represent  by  ^  the  angle  which  it  makes  with  the  n^^^^^^^ 
slope.  ^ 

We  may  suppose  two  cases :  one  in  which  there  is  nO  ^ 
tion  existing  between  the  prism  and  the  plane  which  su  J^I^"* 
it ;  and  the  other,  in  whicn  there  is  friction.  . 

Li  the  first  case,  the  horizontal  thrust  would  be  c<l^  ^  j 
that  of  a  fluid  whose  specific  gravity  is  the  same  aa  tm^^^ 
the  earth,  or 

Hor.  thrust  =  Jii^BP, 

the  centre  of  pressure  being  }H  below  C. 
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In  the  second  case,  the  friction  between  the  plane  and 
prism  is  considered,  and  if  we  denote  by  P  the  horizontal 
component  of  the  pressure  acting  to  overthrow  the  wall,  and 
neglect  the  adhesion  and  friction  of  the  earth  on  the  back  of 
the  wall,  we  have,  supposing  <f>  =  ^a, 

P  =  ii£?H»tan»0      .    .    .    (187) 

The  moment  of  this  force  about  the  edge  A  will  be 

The  moment  of  the  weight  of  the  wall  about  the  dame  line 


Equating  these  moments,  we  have 
whence^ 


iw'Hy  =  i«>H»tan»«  x  Jh; 


J  =  Htan*\/iH.,    ....     (188) 

for  the  value  of  the  thickness  of  base  to  give  the  wall  to  resist 
the  pressure  due  to  P. 

It  can  be  shown  that  the  maximum  prism  of  pressure  will 
be  obtained  when  the  angle  of  rupture,  C  B  R,  is  equal  to 
\  (90° —/3),  or  equal  to  \a.  This  has  also  been  proved  by  ex- 
periment. Substituting  for  ^  this  value  in  the  expression 
for  ft,  and  we  get, 


J  =  HtanfV^^J, (189) 


The  value  for  P  may  be  put  under  the  form, 

P=iH?t/;x^— ^,    .    .    .     (140) 

which  is  the  form  in  which  it  frequently  appears  in  other 
works  when  treating  this  subject 
Suppose  B  R  to  coincide  with  B  S,  then  ^  =  0,  and  henoe 

P  =  0, 

a  oonclosion  already  reached. 
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General  case. — The  wall  was  aasnmed  vertioal  in 
the  pi*eceding  case.    The  general  case  would  be  where  the 

back  of  the  wall  and  tJ3.e  no- 

per  surface  of  the  eixibanf- 
ment  were  both  inclined  to 
the  horizontal.  Let  B  C  (Tig. 
91)  be  the  back  of  the  Tirall; 
C  o,  the  upper  surfaces  of  the 
embankment ;  B  S,  tixe  lise 

^^^^^ of  natural  slope ;  and    <t>  ^ 

v^NiSiflMhHHBHV    /3  represent  tne  sama   ^^^&Jf^ 

FicL  »!•  as  in  preceding  exampl  ^-  The 

pressure  on  the  bacK   of  the 

wall  is  pi-oduced  by  some  prism  as  C  B  R.    The  horiaBontal 

thrust  produced  by  this  prism  is  equal  to  its  weight  mult^ip^ed 

by  the  tan  <^,  or 

P  =  t/;  X  area  C  B  R  x  tan  ^. 

Let  it  be  requii*ed  to  find  the  maximum  prism  of  prc^eeare. 
This  will  be  a  maximum  when  the  product  of  the  area  O  B  R 
and  the  tan  ^  is  a  maximum. 

Draw  through  C  and  R  perpendiculars  to  the  line  of  a^taral 
slope  B  S.  Represent  the  distance  R  L  by  09^  the  distaa^^^CK 
by  a,  and  the  distance  B  S  by  d. 

The  area  C  B  R  is  equal  to 

Substituting  in  the  expression  for  P,  we  get 
P  =  -w  X  i  J  (a  —  a?)  tan  ^. 
Bepresent  the  angle  B  S  C  by  fi\  and  we  can  write 

This  expression  is  in  terms  of  a  single  variable  as.    Ts^king 

the  factor  j— ^-gr,  and  diflFerentiatiug,  and  placinfi^  *• 

diflferential  coefficient  equal  to  zero,  we  get 

(ft  -  ojcot )8')  (flP  -  2aj)  -  (oa?  -  flj^  (  —  cot/S^  =  0, 
whence 

a?cot)8'-2&B=-aJ..    .    .    (141) 
This  may  be  put  under  the  form 

oJ  — &B  =  Ja5  — a?cot/8'  =  a?(ft  —  flJcot^S*), 
ox 

oJ  —  &B  =  «  X  B  L 
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Whence, 

area  CBS  —  area  RBS  =  i(ax  BL)  =  area  R  B  L, 
and 

area  R  B  L  =  area  C  B  R, 

or  the  thrust  is  a  maximum  when  the  area  C  B  R  is  equal  to 
the  area  B  R  L 

If  C  S  is  horizontal  and  B  C  is  vertical,  the  triangle 
R  B  L  is  eoual  to  R  B  C  only  when  the  line  B  R  bisects  Uie 
angle  C  B  b.  This  result  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  previous 
case. 

Substituting  in  the  expression  for  P,  the  area  R  B  L  for  the 
area  C  B  R,  we  p:et 

P  =  t£^  X  area  R  B  L  x  tan  ^. 

Substituting  for  this  area  and  for  the  tan  <^,  their  values  in 
terms  of  Xj  we  get 

F  =  hoA (1*2) 

for  the  maximum  thrust. 
From  equation  (141)  we  find  the  value  of  a;  to  be 

a?  =  A  tan  )8'  —  Vb  tan  /?' (J  tan  /?'  -a). 

We  may  write  this  value  x  under  another  form  by  draw- 
ing the  line  B  E  from  B  perpendicular  to  B  S  and  repre- 
senting it  by  c.  We  have  o  =  b  tan  /?',  and  substituting,  we 
get 

flj  =  c  —  V  o{c—a). 
Substituting  this  value  of  x  in  equation  (142),  we  get 


P=lw{o—Vo{c-a))\    .    .    (143) 

for  the  horizontal  thrust,  produced  by  the  maximum  prism  of 
pressure. 

Knowing  the  horizontal  thrust,  its  moment  around  the 
edge,  A,  can  be  obtained.  The  moment  of  the  wall  around 
the  same  line  is  easily  found. 

Equating  these  moments,  the  value  of  b  can  be  deduced, 
giving  the  requisite  thickness  for  an  equilibrium. 

39£  These  examples  show  the  general  method  used  to  de- 
termine the  thickness  of  retaining  walls. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  materials  forming  an  embank- 
ment ranges  between  1.4  and  1.9,  and  that  oi  masonry  be- 

tween  1.7  and  2.5.    The  ratio  of  the  weights  --,  is  therefore 

ordinarily  between  f  and  1.    For  common  earth  and  ordinary 
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masonry  it  is  nsnal  for  discussion  to  assume  —7  =  1,  and  a  = 

45^.  In  practice  it  is  recommended  to  measure  the  natural 
slope  of  the  earth  to  be  used,  and  to  weigh  carefully  a  ^iven 
pc»rtion  of  the  masonry  and  of  earth,  the  latter  being 
thoroughly  moistened. 

In  military  works,  the  upper  surface  of  the  embankment 
is  generally  above  the  top  of  the  wall.  The  portion  of  the 
embankment  above  the  level  of  the  top  is  called  tne  suxobargei 
and  in  fortifications  rests  partly  on  the  top  of  the  wall.  When 
its  height  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  wall,  the  approximate 
thickness  of  the  wall  may  be  obtained  by  substituting,  the 
sum  of  the  heights  of  the  wall  and  the  surcharge,  for  H  in 
the  expression  for  the  thickness  already  obtained. 

The  manner  in  which  earth  acts  against  a  wall  to  ov^ertiim 
it  cannot  be  exactly  determined,  hence,  the  thrust  not  being 
exactly  known,  the  results  obtained  are  only  approximBtions. 
Nevertheless,  a  calculation  right  within  certain  limits  is  better 
than  a  guess,  and  its  use  will  prevent  serious  mistakes  being 
made.  • 


Fig.  93. 


In  our  discussion  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  of  ear^  ^ 
each  other  and  their  friction  on  the  back  of  the  wall  J^"^^ 
been  disr^arded.  The  results  therefore  give  a  greater  tB^^* 
ncfls  than  is  necessary  for  strict  equilibrium,  and  henc»  ®^ 
on  the  side  of  stability. 

295.  Among  the  many  solutions  of  this  problem,  those  g^^^ 
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Dj  M.  Poncelety  and  published  in  No.  13  ^^  Da  Memorial  de 
I'Officier  du  G^nie/'  are  the  most  complete  and  satiefactory. 

In  this  memoir  he  gives  a  table  from  which  the  proper 
thickness  of  a  retaining  wall  supporting  a  surcharge  of  earth 
may  be  obtained. 

The  principal  parts  of  this  table  giving  the  thickness  in 
terms  of  the  height,  for  surchan^  whose  heights  vary  be* 
tween  0  and  twice  the  height  of  the  wall,  are  as  follows : 

Eepresent  by  (Fig.  92). 
J9;  the  height  B  C  of  the  wall ; 
A,  the  mean  height  of  C  F  of  surcharge ; 
Oy  the  ansle  CBS  made  by  the  vertical  with  line  of  natu- 
ral slope  B  S. 
fif  the  angle  of  natural  slope  with  the  horizontal ; 
y,  the  coefficient  of  friction  =  cotan  a  ; 
Uy  the  distance  from  foot  of  surcharge  E  to  D  outer  edge 

of  wall ; 
w,  weight  of  unit  of  volume  of  earth ; 
v/y  weight  of  unit  of  volume  of  masonry. 

TABLB. 


BiLTlO  OF  UKiaHX  TO  TUIOKHESS,  OB  | 

If 

When  19  s  to' and 

•»  ^  i.«ii' 

w^iw' 

1 

/=0.6 

fzzlA 

t9B|tO 

/=1    ^:s«r 

/a=0.6ps=81» 

»V 

11=0 

«=:iH 

«=0 

1l=::iH 

tt=0 

«=iH 

«=0 

ii=iH 

«=0 

u=iU 

0 

0.4B2 

a462 

0.868 

a868 

0.270 

0.270 

0.860 

0.860 

0.188 

0.188 

ai 

0.488 

0.607 

0.888 

OJMN) 

0.808 

0.806 

0.888 

0.888 

a222 

a228 

0.9 

0.648 

0.668 

0.800 

0.886 

0.886 

0.842 

0.488 

0.446 

0.248 

0.262 

a4 

0.665 

0.670 

0.860 

0.894 

0.889 

0.405 

0.682 

0.622 

0.808 

0.288 

€lO 

a778 

0.764 

0.486 

0.460 

0.477 

0.467 

0.617 

a672 

0.860 

0.828 

OS 

0.867 

0.820 

0.610 

0.601 

0.644 

0.604 

0.668 

0.610 

a418 

0.867 

1 

0.080 

0.878 

a671 

0.646 

a606 

0.640 

0.707 

a686 

0.467 

0.884 

t 

1.107 

1.004 

0.818 

0.714 

0.796 

0.666 

a8ii 

0.706 

0.682 

0.476 
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The  tliickneBS  obtained  b^  ^^%  ^^^^  tshle  are   nearly 
double  that  of  strict  equilibnuin.    This  factor  of  safety    ot 
excess  of  stability  is  that  used  by  Yauban  in  ms  retaining 
walls  which  have  stood  the  test  ox  more  than  a  century  ^w^^^ 

safety. 

The  formula, 


J  =  0.845  (H  4- A)  |/!^  X  tan  (45°  -  ^),    .    (14A> 


will  give  very  nearly  the  same  values  as  those  given 
table. 


±he 


RBTAiNmo  WALLS,  fkoo  and  back  not  parallels 

296.  To  transform  a  wall  of  rectangular  cross-section  into 
one  of  equal  stability  having  a  batter  on  its  face  and  its  ^^^^ 
vertical,  the  usual  fonn  of  cross-section  of  a  retaining  vrallj 
we  may  use  the  following  formula  of  M.  Poncelet, 


J'  =  &  +  ^  n  H. 


(145) 


in  which  (Fi^.  93)  b  =  the  thickness,  B  d,  of  wall  of  re43*^»F»- 
lar  cross-section, 


Fio.  98. 

idid 
V  =  the  base,  A  B,  of  the  equivalent  wall  with  trape^^^ 
cross-section,  *  ^^ 

H  =  the  height  B  C  of  the  wall,  and  n  =  the  quotient  ^^^^ 

The  base  of  the  rectangular  wall  for  the  height,  H,  ^^^^^ne 
tained  from  the  previous  formulas,  then,  knowing  n,  the  ^^^^ 
of  V  is  obtained  from  formula  (145). 
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That  isy  the  thiokness  of  the  equivalent  trapezoidal  wall  at 
the  base  is  eqnal  to  the  thickness  of  the  rectangular  wall  in- 
creased by  one-tenth  of  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  height  of  the  wall  by  the  quotient  resulting  from  dividing 
the  base  of  the  slope  by  its  perpendicular.  This  rule  gives 
the  thickness  to  within  ^^  of  the  true  distance  for  values 
of  n  less  than  |,  and  within  ^  for  values  less  than  i.  Batters 
with  a  slope  less  than  i  are  seldom  used. 

297.  Counterforts. — Counterforts  are  considered  to  give 
additional  strength  to  a  wall  by  dividing  it  into  shorter 
lengths,  these  short  lengths  being  less  liable  than  longer  ones 
to  yield  by  bulging  out  or  sliding  along  the  horizontal  courses ; 
by  the  pressure  being  received  on  the  back  of  the  counterfort 
Instead  of  on  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  wall,  thus 
increasing  the  stability  of  the  wall  against  overturning  at 
thoee  points;  and  by  the  filling  being  confined  between  the 
sides  of  the  counterforts,  the  particles  of  the  filling,  especially 
in  case  of  sandy  material  when  confined  laterally,  becoming 
packed  and  thus  relieving  the  back  of  the  wall. 

Counterforts  are,  however,  of  doubtful  efiiciency,  as  they 
increase  the  stability  of  the  wall  but  slightly  against  rotation, 
and  not  at  all  against  sliding.  They  certainly  should  not  be 
used  in  treacherous  foundations  on  account  of  the  danger  of 
unequal  settling. 

The  moment  of  stability  of  a  wall  with  counterforts  may 
be  foand  with  sufficient  accuracy,  for  all  practical  purposes 
by  adding  together  the  moments  of  stability  of  one  of  the 
parts  between  two  counterforts,  and  one  oi  the  parts  aug- 
mented by  a  counterfort,  and  dividing  this  sum  by  the  total 
length  of  the  two  parts. 

Their  horizontal  section  may  be  either  rectangular  or 
trapezoidal.  The  rectangular  form  gives  greater  stability 
against  rotation,  and  costs  less  in  construction;  the  trape- 
zoidal form  gives  a  connection  between  the  wall  and  coun- 
terfort broader  and  therefore  firmer  than  the  rectangu* 
lar,  a  point  of  some  consideration  where,  from  the  char^ 
acter  or  the  materials,  the  strength  of  this  connection  must 
mainly  depend  upon  the  strength  of  the  mortar  used  for  the 
masonry. 

298.  Counterforts  have  been  used  by  military  engineers 
chiefly  for  the  retaining  walls  of  fortifications.  In  regu- 
lating their  form  and  oimensions,  the  practice  of  Vauban 
has  been  generally  followed ;  this  is  to  make  the  horizontal 
section  of  the  counterfort  trapezoidal,  to  make  the  length,  ef] 
of  the  couiterfort  (Fig.  94)  equal  to  two-tenths  of  the  height 
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of  the  toaU  added  to  ifwo  feety  the  front  ab^  one-tenth  <if^ 
height  added  to  two  feet^  and  the  bacK,  od^  equal  tt>  two- 
thirds  of  the  front,  db. 


Fio.  04— BepreoentB  a  Mofeiaii  A  and  plasm    ^  ^^ 
wall,  and  an  eleyation  B  and  plan  E  of  ^ 
aoidal  ooonteif ori. 


BBSBWOIB  WALL8  AND  DAHB. 

These  are  retaining  walla  which  are  used  to  re8i»^    ^t%<A 

Sressnre  of  a  volume  of  water  instead  of  earth,  and  they  d^^^^ir 
iflFer  mathematically  from  the  walls  already  discussed.   XT-^ 
dimensions  are  therefore  obtained  in  the  same  way. 

Their  cposs-aection  is  generally  trapezoidal.  ^^<^. 

Let  A  B  C  D  (Fig  95)  represent  the  cross-section  of  a  pfc^^^ 
voir  wall,  with  a  vertical  water  face  B  C,  and  let  the  Vi'^%r 
surface  of  the  water  be  at  E  F. 

Eepresent  by 

hy  tne  depth  E  B  of  the  water; 

h\  the  height  B  C  of  the  wall ; 

hy  Vy  the  upper  and  lower  bases  A  B  and  D  C ; 

Wy  the  weight  of  unit  of  volume  of  water ; 

v)\  the  weight  of  unit  of  volume  of  masonry. 

Lay  off  B  H  equal  to  one-third  of  B  E,  and  draw  the  hori* 
zontal  n.  This  gives  the  direction  and  point  of  application 
of  the  thrust  on  the  wall  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the 
water.  Its  intensity  is  equal  to  \:w/}?.  The  weight  of  the  waU 
acts  through  the  centre  of  gravity  G,  and  is  equal  to  \w'h! 
{b  +  by  The  moments  around  the  edge  at  A  can  be  deter> 
mined  and  the  values  for  b  and  b'  found. 
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The  resultant  E  of  these  pressures  intersects  the  base  A  B 
between  A  and  B.    Stability  requires  that  this  should  be  sa 


If  the  resistance  to  a  crushing  force  were  very  great  in  the 
surface,  A  B,  supporting  the  wall,  it  would  make  no  difference 
how  near  the  resultant  came  to  the  edge  A.  But  as  such  is* 
not  the  case,  it  should  not  come  so  near  the  edge  as  to  pro- 
duce a  pressure  along  the  latter  sufficiently  great  to  injure 
the  resistance  of  the  material. 

The  nearer  the  intersection  is  to  the  middle  point  of  the 
base,  the  more  nearly  will  the  pressure  on  the  foundation  of 
the  wall  be  uniformly  distributed  over  it. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  figure,  that  the  batter  given  to  the 
face  A  D  contributes  greatly  to  the  uniform  distribution  of  the 

Pressure.  And  it  is  easily  seen  that  if  the  outer  face  had 
een  made  vertical,  the  resultant  would  have  intersected  the 
base  much  nearer  to  the  edge  A,  producing  a  far  greater  pres- 
sure in  that  vicinity  than  in  the  former  case. 


Fici.  96. 

800.  Reservoir  walls  are  usually  constructed  with  both  their 
Caces  sloped     Having  found  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  as 
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above,  the  profile  is  easily  transformed.  For  example,  let 
A  B  C  D  (Fig.  96)  be  a  croes-Bection  of  a  wall  in  whicn  b  and 
J'  have  been  determined  by  previous  rule.  Let  M  N  be  the 
thickness  at  the  middle  point  of  the  inner  vortical  face.  It  is 
evident  that  if  the  thickness  at  top  bq  diminished  by  0  C,  and 
that  at  the  base  be  increased  by  the  eqnal  quantity  B  P,  that 
the  weight  of  the  wall  will  remain  the  same,  with  an  increase 
of  stability. 

STRUOTURBS  OF  THE  FOURTH  OZiASa 

301.  Structures  belonging  to  this  class  sustain  a  transverse 
strain.  Since  stone  resists  poorly  a  cross-strain,  great  caution 
must  be  used  in  proportioning  the  different  parts  of  these 
structures.  The  rules  for  determining  the  strength  of  beams 
subjected  to  transverse  strains  can  be  applied. 


STRUOTURBS  OF  THB  FIFTH  OZiASB. 

302.  Arches  are  the  principal  structures  belonging  to  this 
class.'  They  are  used  to  transmit  the  pressure  they  directly 
receive  to  lateral  points  of  support. 

Arches  are  generally  made  symmetrical,  hence  the  condi- 
tions of  stability  deduced  for  either  half  are  equally  applica- 
ble to  the  other. 

303.  Modes  of  yielding.— Arches  may  yield  either  by 
sliding  along  one  of  their  joints,  or  by  turning  around  an  edge 
of  a  joint 


Fio.  97. 


Suppose  the  arch  to  be  divided  into  equal  halves  by  its 
plane, of  symmetry,  and  let  the  right  portion  be  removed 
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(iig.  97).  We  may  BnppoBe  the  equilibrium  preserved  by 
Bubstitntmg  a  horizontal  lorce  H  for  the  half  arch  removed. 

If  the  semi-arch  were  one  single  piece,  the  intensity  of  this 
force,  H,  could  be  easily  determined,  for  the  conditions  of 
equilibrium  would  require  the  moment  of  the  weight  of  the 
semi-arch  around  the  springing  line  at  A  to  be  just  equal  to 
the  moment  of  H  about  the  same  line. 

The  semi-arch  not  being  a  single  piece,  but  composed  of 
several,  mav  separate  at  any  of  the  joints,  and  therefore  the 
difficulty  oi  determining  the  values  of  H  is  increased. 

ooHDiTiONB  ov  8TABIUTT  to  prevont  slldliig  at  the  Joints. 

304.  The  resistance  to  sliding  arises  from  the  friction  of 
the  joints  and  from  their  adherence  to  the  mortar. 

Arches  laid  in  hydraulic  mortar,  or  thin  arches  in  common 
mortar,  may  derive  an  increase  of  stability  from  the  adhesion 
of  the  mortar  to  the  joints,  but  in  our  calculations  we  should 
disregard  this  increase,  and  depend  for  stability  upon  the 
reisistance  due  to  friction  alone. 

It  is  found  that  friction,  when  the  pressure  is  constant,  is 


Fio.  9& 


independent  of  the  area  of  the  surfaces  in  contact,  and  de> 
pends  solely  upon  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  surfaces. 

Let  F  be  the  resistance  to  sliding,  produced  by  friction  at 
any  joint  I  K  (Fig.  98).    The  external  forces  acting  on  this 
16 
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joint  are  the  horizontal  force  H,  and  the  weight  of  the  maai 
K  B  C  I.  Denote  by  B  the  resultant  of  these  forces,  and  con- 
struct it.  This  resultant  pierces  the  plane  of  the  joint  I  K  at 
some  point  as  M,  and  M  N  will  be  the  normal  component 
Represent  by  P  this  normal  component,  and  by  S  the  com- 
ponent panJlel  to  the  joint.    We  nave 

F  =/.  P, 

in  which^is  the  coefficient  of  friction  determined  by  experi- 
ment 

In  order  that  sliding  along  this  joint  shall  not  take  plaoOi 
we  must  have 

S  <  F,  or  S  < /P,   whence 

But  p  is  equal  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  which  the  result- 
ant B  makes  with  the  normal  to  the  joint  Hence  we  con- 
clude that  when  the  angle  made  by  the  resultant  of  the  pres- 
sures with  the  normal  to  the  surface  of  the  joint  is  less  than 
the  angle  of  firioUon  of  the  blocks  on  each  other,  that  there 
will  be  no  sliding. 


ooHDiTioNB  ov  sTABiuTT  to  pxeTeiit  rupture  by  rotation. 

305.  Take  any  joint,  as  I  K  (Fig.  98).  The  arch  may  give 
way  by  opening  at  the  back  and  turning  around  the  lower 
edge  at  K,  or  by  opening  on  the  soffit  and  turning  around  the 
edge  at  I. 

Let  us  suppose  the  first  case,  or  that  the  arch  opens  at  the 
back.  Denote  by  x  the  lever  arm  of  the  weight  W  of  the 
mass  K  B  C  I,  and  by  y  the  lever  arm  of  the  force  H,  both  0 
and  y  being  taken  with  respect  to  the  edge  K. 

For  stability  we  must  have 

H  xy-Wa  >0. 

Suppose  the  second  case,  or  that  the  arch  opens  at  K,  and 
denote  by  u  and  v  the  lever  arms  of  W  and  H  with  respect 
to  L     We  must  have  for  stability 

Wxw  —  Hxr>0. 

X 

If  we  find  the  joints  at  which  W  —  is  a  maximum  and 
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W—  is  a  minimum^  then  for  stability  the  value  of  H  must 

lie  between  these  two  values. 

That  is,  the   condition  for  stability  against  ruptnre  by 
rotation  around  the  edge  of  a  voussoir  requires  the  thrust^  H  qf 

the  arch  to  be  greater  tham,  the  maadm/wm,  value  qf  W— ,  a/nd 
leas  them  the  mmvrmim  vdl/ue  of  "W— . 


Joints  of  Rupture. 

806.  From  observations  made  on  the  manner  in  which  large 
arches  have  settled,  and  from  experiments  made  in  rupturing 
small  ones,  it  appears  that  the  ordinary  mode  of  fracture  is 
for  the  arch  to  separate  into  four  pieces,  presenting  five  joints 
of  rupture. 

Pylindrical  arches  in  which  the  rise  is  less  than  half  the 

r,  and  the  full  centre  arch,  yield  by  the  crown  settling  and 
ddes  spreading  out    The  vertical  joint  at  die  crown 


Fig*  09. 

opena  on  the  soffit,  the  reins  open  on  the  back,  and  if  there 
be  no  pier,  the  joints  at  the  springing  line  open  on  the  soffit 
(Fig.  99). 

^e  two  lower  segments  revolve  outwardly  on  the  exterior 
edge  of  the  joints,  leaving  room  for  tiie  upper  segments  to 
revolve  towaras  each  other  on  the  interior  edges  of  the  joints 
ftt  the  reins. 

This  is  almost  the  only  mode  of  yielding  for  the  common 
cylindrical  arch.  If  the  thickness  be  verv  great  compared 
with  the  span,  the  rupture  will  take  place  by  sliding.  As  a 
rule,  this  mode  of  rupture  never  does  take  place  for  the  reason 
that  the  arch  will  rupture  by  rotation  around  a  joint  before 
it  will  yield  by  sliding. 
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Very  light  Bogmental  arches^  fall-centre  aruhes  which  are 
slightly  loaded  at  the  crown  and  overloaded  at  the  reins,  and 
pointed  arches^  are  liable  to  mptnre,  as  shown  in  Fig.  100. 

Jn  this  case  the  crown  rises  and  the  sides  fall  in ;  the  open- 


Via  100. 

ing  of  the  joints  and  the  rapture  occur  in  a  manner  exactly 
the  reverse  of  liiat  just  described.    This  mode  of  rapture  is 
«tiU  more  uncommon  than  that  by  sliding;  for  ail  these 
leasons,  the  condition 

H  X  y-Waj>0 
is  in  general  the  one  applied  to  test  the  stability  of  the  arch. 

QjrUndiioal  Axoh. 

307.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  oonditions  of  equili- 
biluin  for  a  fiill  centre  ardh. 

The  strains  in  the  arch  are  produced  by  the  weight  of  the 
arch  stones,  the  load  placed  upon  the  arch  and  the  reactions 
at  the  springing  lines. 

The  object  of  this  discussion  is  to  show  how  these  external 
forces  may  be  determined  and  how  to  airange  the  joints  and 
fix  the  dimensions  of  the  voussoirs  so  as  to  resist  successfully 
the  action  of  these  forces. 

The  joints  are  the  weak  places,  since  the  separation  of  the 
parts  at  these  points  is  not  resisted  by  the  material  of  which 
the  arch  is  made. 

Ab  before  stated,  the  arch  may  yield  by  sliding  along  one 
of  the  joints  or  by  turning  around  an  edge.  The  first  mode 
of  yielding  may  be  prevented  by  giving  the  plane  of  the  joint 
such  a  position,  that  its  normal  sludl  make  with  the  resultant 
pressure  an  angle  less  than  the  angle  of  friction  of  the  ma- 
terial of  which  the  voussoirs  are  uSkde. 
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ThiB  is  uBnallj  effected  by  making  the  coursing  joints  nor- 
mal to  the  rin^  courses  and  to  the  soffit  of  the  arch. 

Since  there  is  little  danger  of  the  arch  rupturing  by  the 
crown  rising  and  the  sides  falling  in,  we  make  use  of  the 
formula 

H  X  y-Wx  >  0. 

The  additional  condition  is  imposed  that  the  whole  area  of 
the  joint  must  be  subjected  to  compression.  It  therefore 
follows  that  the  resultant  of  the  external  forces  must  pierce 
the  joint  within  its  middle  third. 

Since  the  form  of  the  arch  is  known,  the  direction  of  the 
coursing  joints  chosen,  and  the  limits  of  the  resultant  deter* 
mined,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  find  where  the  resultant 
pierces  each  joint  and  see  if  the  an^le  it  makes  with  the  nor- 
mal is  less. than  the  angle  of  friction,  and  that  the  resultant 
pierces  the  plane  of  the  joint  within  me  required  limits. 

Oyllndxioal  Aroh,  Unloaded. 

308.  For  simplicity,  let  us  consider  the  arch  to  be  a  flill 
centre,  the  extrados  and  intrados  being  parallel  and  the 
ardh  not  loaded. 


Let  I  K  (Fig.  101)  oe  a  joint  of  the  arch  whose  thickness 
in  the  direction  of  Ae  length  of  the  arch  is  unity. 
Bepresent  by 

R,  the  radius  of  the  extrados ; 
r,  the  radius  of  the  intrados  j 

^,  the  angle  made  by  the  joint  I  K  with  the  vertical ; 
W  and  H,  same  as  in  previous  case ; 
g,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ring  K  B  C  I ; 
y>y  the  weight  of  a  unit  of  volume  of  masonry 
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The  point  of  application  of  the  thrnst  H,  at  the  joint  B  C 
is  somewhere  above  the  middle  of  the  joint,  and  when  the 
arch  berins  to  rupture  it  is  at  C  (Fig.  101).  The  condition 
of  Btability  for  this  case  at  the  joint  I  K  is 

y 

If  the  -values  of  x  and  y  be  found  in  known  terms,  and  sub- 
stituted in  this  expression,  the  horizontal  thrust  can  be 
determined. 

To  find  these  values  of  x  and  y^  denote  by  u  the  distanee 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  g  from  0,  and  by  Wi  and  u^  the  dis- 
tances of  the  centres  oigravity  of  the  sectors  I  0  C  and  K  0  B 
from  the  same  point     We  have 

ffi  X  sector  I  0  C  =  ti,  x  sector  K  0  B  +  t*  x  ring  K  B  C  I. 

The  areas  of  the  sectors  are  iB?<^  and  ir*^,  hence  the  area 
of  K  BC  I  is  equal  to  ^  (E»-r^. 
We  find  (Anal.  Mech.,  par.  121,  p.  96)  the  values  of  Ui  and 

^     ,     4  D  sin  i<^  .„  J  4  ^  Bin  i^ 

t^  to  be  -  R iT  and  -  r  — iT. 

3      arc^  8      arc<^ 

Substituting  for  the  areas,  and  for  tii  and  ti,  their  values 
as  above,  and  solving  with  respect  to  t*,  we  have 

4R«-f^    sinf^ 

8R*  — r*     arc* 

Now»iB equal  to  K  M-M/  =  r  sin  *  —  Ojr  sin  f^,wheno8 

.    ^      4R«-f^    sin«i* 

a  =  rBm*—  -== — -j*  -^ 

SIP  — r*     arc* 

^  .    .      2R?-jf    1-coB* 

Mid  y  =  R  —  r  cos  *. 

Hence,  by  writing  k  for  -,  we  have 

T 


E  =W^  =  r*t«^ 


isin  *  (g-1)  arc  ^-K^-l)  (1-oos  *), 
j(;— cos* 

.    .    (146) 

an  expression  for  the  horizontal  thrust,  in  terms  of  R^  r,  w, 
and  *,  which  force  applied  to  the  arch  at  C  will  prevent  th« 
rotation  of  the  volume  K  C  B  I  around  the  edge  K. 
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Th!a  expression  might  be  differentiated  with  I'espect  to  ^, 
and  that  valne  for  ^  obtained,  which  wonld  make  H  a  maxi- 
mum. This  maximum  value  thus  found,  if  applied  to  the 
arch  at  C,  would  prevent  its  rotation  around  any  edge  on  the 
soffit 

309.  Instead  of  differentiating  as  su^ested,  it  is  usual  in 
practice  to  take  the  above  expression  l&r  H,  calculate  the 
values  for  every  ten  degrees,  and  select  for  use  the  sreatest 
of  these  values.  This  greatest  value  thus  obtained  will  differ 
but  slightly  from  the  true  maximum. 

If  we  assume  h  =  1.2,  r  =  10  feet,  R  =  12  feet,  and  w  = 
150  pounds,  and  find  the  values  of  H  for  tlie  different  values 
of  ^  for  every  ten  degress  from  10®  to  90® ;  we  may  tabu- 
late them  as  follows : 


Valautol^. 

Valnaa  of  H  In  poandi. 

lO** 

808 

80O 

670 

80« 

1,127 

4Sf 

1,460 

W 

1,625 

W 

1,675 

W 

1,662 

80« 

1,490 

90^ 

1,285 

A  calculation  for  ♦  =  67®  gives  H  =  1,672, 68*  gives  1,670, 
and  65®  gives  1,661  pounds. 

The  angle  requiring  the  maximum  thrust  is  very  nearly  60®. 

810.  Tne  foregoing  applies  only  to  an  unloaded  full  centre 
arch,  its  extrados  and  intrados  being  parallel.  All  arches 
carry  loads  which  frequently  rise  above  the  arch  to  a  surface 
either  horizontal  or  nearly  so.  It  is  evident  that  if  verticals 
be  erected  at  the  joints,  and  be  prodaced  until  they  meet  the 
upper  surface  ox  the  load,  that  they  will  define  and  limit 
the  load  resting  on  each  vonssoir.  An  analogous  process  to 
that  just  given  will  enable  the  student  to  determine  the  hori« 
Eontal  thrust  in  tt'.e  arch  thus  loaded. 
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Prof.  Kankine  ffives  the  following  rule  to  find  the  ap] 
mate  horizontal  thrust  in  a  full  centre  ardi  loaded  as 
in  the  figure.    (Fig.  102.) 


Fio.  lOS. 

The  horizontal  thrust  is  nearly  eptal  to  the  weight  sup' 
ported  between  the  crown  and  that  part  of  the  soffit  whose 
inclination  is  45^. 

The  approximate  thrust  obtained  by  this  rule  seldom  differs 
from  the  true  horizontal  thrust  by  so  much  as  one-twentiedi 
part 

Represent  by  (Fig.  102), 

R,  the  radius  0  D  of  the  extrados ; 

r,  the  radius  0  C  of  the  intrados ; 

Cj  the  distance   D  E,  F  E  being  horizontal ; 

Wj  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  masonry ; 

w'j  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  load  resting  on  the 
arch; 

H,  the  horizontal  thrust  required. 

Draw  0  K  making  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  vertical ;  then, 
the  horizontal  thrust  of  the  arch  on  the  pier  at  A  is  stated  to 
be  nearly  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  mass  C  K  I  F  E,  which 
lies  between  the  joint  I  K  and  the  vertical  plane  through  C ; 
hence, 

H  =  «7'  R  (.0644  R  +  .7071  c)  +  .8927  w  (R*-r»).    (147) 

for  the  yalne  of  the  horizontal  thrust. 

The  edge  1  is  at  the  level  to  which  it  is  advisable  to  build 
the  backing  solid,  or  at  least  to  give  the  blocks  a  bond  which 
will  render  the  mass  effective  in  transmitting  the  horizontal 
tlirust 
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In  the  case  of  a  eegmental  arch,  Bankine  takes  the  weight 
of  half  the  arch  with  its  load,  and  multiplies  it  by  the  co- 
tangent of  the  inclination  of  the  intrados,  at  the  springing 
line,  to  the  horizon  ;  the  result  is  the  approximate  yalue  ox  H. 

811.  Having  determined  the  value  for  H  for  the  given 
arch,  combine  it  with  the  external  forces  acting  on  the  first 
vonssoir  at  the  crown  and  construct  their  resultant  The 
point  in  which  this  resultant  pierces  the  joint  will  be  the 
centre  of  pressure  for  that  joint.  Do  the  same  for  the  other 
joints  and  the  intensity  of  the  resultant  and  the  centre  of 
pressure  for  each  joint  are  known. 

If  these  resultants  be  produced,  a  polygon  will  be  formed, 
each  angle  of  which  will  be  on  the  resultant  of  the  external 
forces,  acting  on  the  vonssoir  between  the  two  joints  to  which 
the  sides  of  the  polygon  correspond.  A  curve  inscribed  in 
this  polygon  tangent  to  its  sides  is  called  the  curve  of 
pressure  of  the  arch,  since  a  right  line  drawn  through  a 
centre  of  pressure,  tangent  to  this  curve,  will  give  the  direc- 
tion of  the  resultant  pressure  for  this  point. 

If  normals  be  drawn  through  the  centres  of  pressure  a 
polygon  will  be  formed  whose  sides  give  the  direction  of  the 
components  producing  pressure  on  the  joints.  A  6xirve 
tangent  to  its  sides  is  called  the  curve  of  resistance,  and 
is  the  locus  of  the  centres  of  pressure  of  the  joints. 

For  stability,  the  curve  of  resistance  should  pierce  each 
joint  in  its  middle  third,  and  the  curve  of  pressure  should  be 
so  situated  that  riglit  lines  tangent  to  it  drawn  through  the 
centres  of  pressure  should  make  angles  with  the  normals  less 
than  the  angle  of  friction. 

812.  Equation  of  the  curve  of  resistance.— Suppose 
the  loads  on  an  arch  to  be  symmetrically  disposed  so  that 
the  resultant  forces  will  lie  in  a  vertical  plane. 

Equations  (688)  of  Anal.  Mechanics  for  this  case  will  be 
0 


H-0$  =  0, 
as 

as 


(148) 


in  which  H  is  the  horizontal  thrust  at  0  (Fig.  103)  ;  0  the 
compressive  stress  on  any  section,  ae  D  ;  «,  the  length  of  any 
portion  of  the  curve,  as  0  D ;  and  W  the  sum  of  the  vertical 
forces  acting  on  the  portion  considered. 
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The  first  of  equatioiis  (148)  shows  that  the  horizontal  oom- 

S)iient  of  the  force  of  compression  at  any  joint  is  equal  to 
e  horizontal  thrust  at  the  crown,  or  is  the  same  at  every 
section  of  the  arch. 

The  second  of  these  equations  shows  that  the  vertical  com* 
ponent  of  the  force  acting  at  any  joint  is  eqnal  to  the  load 
between  the  vertical  plane  through  the  crown  and  the  section 
considered. 

•  813.    Suppose  an  arch  loaded  as 

shown  in  figure  (104);  the  material 
being  homogeneous  and  the  weight 
of  a  unit  of  volume  being  represented 
by  w,    Kepresent  0  F  by  a. 
Fro.  104.  The  weight  of  the  volume  resting 

on  the  arch  between  the  vertical  section  at  D  and  the  consecu- 
tive section  is 

{adx  +  ydx)w. 

Taking  this  between  the  limits,  0  and  Xy  we  get 


^ 


lax  +  J     ydx  \wj 


for  the  load  resting  on  0  D.    Substituting  this  in  the  second 
of  equations  (148)  for  W,  we  get 

Combining  this  equation  with  the  first  of  equations  (148),  we 
have 

whence,  by  differentiating,  we  get 

g-=g(a  +  y).     .     .     (160) 

Integrating  this  differential  equation  twice,  we  get  the 
equation  of  tne  curve,  and  find  it  to  be  a  transcendental  line. 

814.  If  the  load  had  been  placed  on  the  arch  so  as  to  be  a 
function  of  the  first  power  of  the  abscissa,  that  is,  if  the  load 
between  the  origin  and  any  section  whose  abscissa  is  ai,  was 
uw,  then  equations  (148)  would  have  taken  the  form 


as 
d» 


(151) 
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Whence,  by  oombination, 


'  =  ^xdx. 


and  bj  integration, 


y  = 


w 
2H 


(152) 


which  is  the  equation  of  a  parabola. 
315.  Polar  equation  of  the  curve  of  resistance. — 

This  equation  is  deduced  by  General  Woodbury  as  follows : 

Represent  by  (Fig.  105) 

Hythe  horizontal  thrust  at  m;  miWy 
the  curve  of  resistance  ;  r',  the  dis- 
tance, Om,  from  pole  to  the  point  of 
application,  m  of  the  horizontal 
thrust;  h,  the  horizontal  distance 
between  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
fiegment  E  F  I  K  C  and  the  vertical 
through  C ;  A,  the  area  of  the  seg- 
ment; Vf  the  variable  angle  nOmj 
and  r,  the  variable  distance  On. 

For  equilibrium,  considering  to  equal  to  unity,  we  have 


Fie.  106. 


whence 


H  (r'  —  r  cos  i;)  =  A  (r  sin  v  —  J), 
Sr'  -h  Ah 


r  = 


A  sin  i;  +  H  cos  v 


(163) 


Assuming  any  joint,  the  corresponding  values  of  A  and  b 
for  this  joint  are  easily  calculated.  These  being  substituted, 
and  H  and  v  being  known,  the  corresponding  value  of  r  is 
deduced.    The  curve  may  then  be  constructed  by  points. 

A  simple  inspection  of  the  curve  of  resistance  will 
show  where  the  weak  points  of  the  arch  are,  where  the 
heaviest  strains  are  exerted,  and  where  the  joints  tend  to 
open,  whether  on  the  soffit  or  on  the  back. 

816.  The  deviation  of  the  curve  of  pressure  from  the  curve 
of  resistance  is  not  ^eat,  and  no  material  error  is  ordinarily 
made  when  the  points  of  the  curve  of  pressure  cut  by  the 
joints  are  taken  as  the  centres  of  pressure  for  the  joints. 

In  arches  with  the  oi-dinary  form  of  voussoirs,  the  curve  of 
pressure  lies  below  the  curve  of  resistance,  and  the  condition 
that  it  shall  lie  within  the  middle  third  of  the  joints  is 
favorable  to  the  stability  of  the  arch. 
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When  the  weight  of  the  voussoire  and  the  load  on  the 
arch  are  determined,  as  in  Art.  313,  by  considering  them  com- 
posed of  yertical  laminse,  the  curves  of  pressure  and  of  re- 
sistance will  coincide  with  each  other. 

Economy  of  material  would  indicate  that  the  intrados  and 
extrados  should  be  similar  curves. 

317.  Depth  of  keystone. — ^The  form  of  the  arch  being 
assumed,  the  next  step  is  to  fix  its  thickness  or  depth.  The 
power  of  the  arch  to  resist  the  horizontal  thrust  at  the  crown 
will  depend  upon  the  strength  of  the  material  of  which  it  is 
made  and  upon  the  vertical  thickness  fdepth)  of  the  key. 

The  pressure  at  the  extrados  of  the  key,  which  in  general 
is  the  most  exposed  part  of  the  joint,  snould  not  exceed  -X 
the  ultimate  strength  of  the  material.  Admitting  that  the 
centre  of  pressure  on  this  joint  may  be  at  one-third  of  the 
length  of  the  joint  from  the  extrados,  we  see  that  in  order 
to  keep  within  this  limit  of  -^y  the  mean  pressure  should  not 
exceea  A*. 

The  celebrated  Perronnet  gave  a  rule  for  determining  the 
thickness  or  depth  of  the  key,  which  is  very  nearly  expressed 
by  the  f oUowii^  formula : 

,  d^-^  +0.83 (154) 

df  the  depth  in  metres;  and 

r,  the  radius  of  the  semicircle,  or  intrados,  in  same  unit 
Gen.  Woodbury  expressed  this  rule  as  follows: 
d  =  13  inches  +  g^g^  the  span. 

For  arches  with  radius  exceeding  16  metres,  this  rule  givei 
too  great  a  thickness. 
Prof.  Kankine  gives 

in  which  r  is  the  radius  of  curvature  at  the  crown  in  feet 
His  rule  is,  "  For  the  depth  of  the  keystone,  take  a  mean  pro- 
portional between  the  raaius  of  curvature  of  the  intrados  at 
the  crown  and  a  constant  whose  value  for  a  single  arch  is  .13 
feet." 

He  recommends,  however,  in  actual  practice,  to  take  • 
depth  founded  on  dimensions  of  good  examples  already  built 

318.  Thickness  of  piers  and  abutments. — ^The  stability 
of  these  may  be  considered  by  regarding  them  either  as  con- 
tinuations of  the  arch  itself  clear  to  the  foundation,  or  as  walls 
whose  moment  about  the  axis  of  rotation  is  greater  than  the 
moment  of  the  thrust  of  the  arch. 
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In  either  case,  the  student  will  be  able,  by  applying  the 
principles  already  discassed,  to  determine  the  dimens.ons 
necessary  to  give  the  pier,  in  order  that  its  moment  around 
any  edge  shall  exceed  the  moment  of  the  thmst  around  the 
same  axis. 

The  factor  of  safety  is  taken  at  about  2.  In  piers  of  j^at 
height  this  factor  should  be  increased,  while  for  small  heights 
it  may  be  reduced. 

819.  Thiokness  of  abutment  and  depth  of  keystone 
fbr  small  arches. 

l^e  following  empirical  table  is  deduced  from  actual  ex- 
amples, and  may  be  used  for  small  arches  if  made  of  first- 
dasB  masonry: 

TASUL 


■iMttin 

TtalekoMi  of  AbntoMBt— for  hoJ^^ti  of 

Depth  of  kaj. 

tmL 

lOfaet 

UfMt. 

Mteet 

SBfMt 

■tone  In  inohM. 

10 

6 

6 

7 

8 

14 

90 

6 

7 

8 

9 

19 

25 

«i 

7* 

84 

94 

90 

ao 

7 

8 

9 

10 

21 

86 

7* 

8i 

94 

104 

99 

40 

8 

9 

10 

11 

98 

45 

8* 

9* 

104 

114 

94 

60 

9 

10 

11 

13 

95 

If  the  masonry  be  second-class,  or  be  roughly  dressed,  the 
depth  of  the  keystone  should  be  increased  Bbaat  one-f ouith. 

Form  of  Cylindzloal  Ardhes. 

820.  As  stated  before,  these  arches  may  be  fliU  centre, 
segmental,  elliptical,  or  ovaL 

Full  centre  arches  offer  the  advantages  of  simplicity  of 
form,  great  strength,  and  small  lateral  thrust    But  where  the 
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span  is  considerable,  they  require  a  correspondingly  great 
rise,  which  is  often  objectionable. 

The  segmental  arch  enables  ns  to  reduce  the  rise,  but 
causes  a  greater  lateral  thrust  on  the  abutments. 

The  oval  affords  a  means  of  avoiding  both  the  great  rise 
and  the  great  lateral  thrust,  and  gives  a  curve  of  pleasing 
appearance. 

Rampant  and  Inverted  Arohes. 

821.  The  arch  in  the  preceding  cases  has  been  supposed  to 
have  been  upright,  and  either  ri^ht  or  obli<^ue.  Kampant 
arches  are  freijuently  used ;  sometimes  the  axis  is  even  verti- 
cal A  retaining  wall  with  a  semi-circular  horizontal  section 
would  be  an  example.  Arches  are  often  constructed  with 
their  soffits  forming  the  upper  side.  These  are  frequently 
used  under  openings,  their  object  being  to  distribute  the 
weight  equally  over  the  substructure  or  along  the  founda- 
tions. They  are  known  as  inverted  arches,  or  inverts.  The 
principles  already  laid  down  for  the  upright  u*ch  apply 
equally  to  them. 

Wooden  Arohes. 

822.  This  term,  "wooden  arah,  is  quite  often  ..pplied  to  a 
beam  bent  to  a  curved  shape,  its  ends  being  ccnlined  so  that 
the  beam  catinot  resume  its  original  form.  In  this  shape  the 
beam  possesses  under  a  load  greater  stiffness  than  when  it  is 
straight 

A  single  beam  may  be  used  for  narrow  spans,  but  built 
beams,  either  solid  or  open,  must  be  used  for  wide  ones. 


Fro.  109. 


The  ioad  they  support  rests  upon  the  tt  p  of  the  beams,  as 
4iown  in  Fig.  106,  or  is  suspended  from  'hem,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  107. 
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Although  called  arches,  thej  are  so  only  in  form,  as  they 
are  not  composed  of  separate  pieces  held  in  place  by  mntual 
pressure.  They  are  now  more  generally  called  by  their 
proper  name,  oiirved  beams. 

If  we  assume  that  the  beam  resists  by  compression  alone, 
the  dimensions  of  the  beam  can  be  easily  determined,  in  terms 
cxf  the  load,  of  the  rise,  and  the  epan. 


R     A 


Pig.  107. 

ORAFHZOAL  BCSTHOD  OF  XNVBSTZOATZON. 

The  graphical  method  by  means  of  the  carve  of  equi- 
librium is  a  metnod  much  used  at  the  present  time  for  obtain- 
ingthe  strains  on  the  different  parts  of  the  arch. 

This  method  of  investigation  will  be  alluded  to  in  a  future 
article. 


CHAPTER  I. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  MASONRY. 

WALLS  OF  RTRUOTURBS. 

Stone-masons  class  the  methods  of  building  walls  of  stone 
into  rubble  work  and  ashlar  work. 

I.  Rubble  Work. 

834.  The  stones  used  are  of  different  sizes  and  shapes,  pre- 
pared by  knocking  off  all  sharp,  weak  angles  of  the  blocks  with 
a  hammer.  They  are  laid  in  the  wall  either  dry  or  in  mortar. 
If  laid  without  reference  to  their  heights,  the  masonry  is 
known  as  unooursed  rubble^  or  oonunon  rubble  masonry. 
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In  building  a  "wall  of  rubble  (Fig.  108)  the  mason  most 
be  careful  to  place  the  stones  so  that  they  may  fit  one  upon 
the  other,  filling  the  interstices  between  the  larger  stones  bj 
smaller  ones.  Care  should  be  taken  to  make  the  vertical 
courses  break  joints. 

If  mortar  is  used,  the  bed  is  prepared  by  spreading  mortar 
over  the  top  of  the  lower  course,  and  in  this  bed  me  stone 
is  firmly  imbedded.    The  interstices  are  filled  with  smaller 


Fio.  108. 

Stones,  or  stone  chippings,  and  mortar,  and  finally  the  whole 
course  grouted. 

The  mean  thickness  of  a  rubble  wall  should  not  be  less 
than  one-sixth  of  the  height ;  in  the  case  of  a  dry  stone  wsJl, 
the  thickness  should  never  be  less  than  two  feet.  It  strengthens 
the  wall  very  much  to  use  frequently  in  every  course,  stones 
which  pass  entirely  through  tne  wall  from  the  front  to  the 
back.  These  are  called  tlm>ugh8.  If  they  extend  only  part 
of  diis  distance,  they  are  called  binders. 

325.  Ck>ursed  rubblSi  or  hammered  masonry. — ^When  the 
stones  are  laid  in  horizontal  courses,  and  each  course  levelled 
throughout  before  another  is  built  upon  it,  the  work  is  termed 
coursed  rubble.  As  this  requires  the  stones  to  be  roughly 
dressed,  or  hammered  into  regular  forms  before  they  are  laid, 
the  work  is  frequently  called  hammered,  or  dressed  rubble. 
The  same  care  should  be  taken  in  building  masonry  of  this 
kind  as  that  required  for  common  rubble.  The  mason  must 
be  particular  in  making  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  each 
stone  parallel,  and  when  laying  the  stones  to  keep  a  uniform 
height  throughout  each  course.  If  a  stone  in  me  course  is 
not  nigh  enough,  other  stones  are  laid  on  it  till  the  required 
height  is  obtained. 

^e  different  courses  are  not  all  of  the  same  height,  but 
vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  stone  used.  The  only  oondi« 
tion  required  is  that  each  course  shall  be  kept  of  the  same 
height  Um>ughout 
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At  the  comers,  stones  of  largo  size,  and  more  acarately 
dressed,  are  used.  These  are  known  as  quoins,  and  are  laid 
with  care,  serving  as  ganges  by  which  the  height  of  the  conrse 
is  regulated. 


XL  Ashlar  Work. 

826.  The  stones  in  this  kind  of  masonry  are  prepared  by 
having  their  beds  and  joints  accurately  squared  and  dressed. 
They  are  made  of  various  sizes  depending  on  the  kind  of 
wall  to  be  built  and  the  size  of  the  olocks  pi^oduced  by  the 

anarry.  Ordinarily  they  are  about  one  foot  thick,  two  or 
iree  feet  long,  and  have  a  width  from  once  to  twice  the 
thickness.  They  are  used  generally  for  the  facing  of  a 
wall,  to  give  the  front  a  regular  and  uniform  appearance,  and 
where,  by  the  regularity  or  the  masses,  a  certain  architectural 
effect  is  to  be  produced. 

Ashlar  work  receives  different  names,  from  the  appearance 
of  the  face  of  the  ^'ashlar,''  and  from  the  kind  of  tool  used  in 
dressing  it  If  the  block  be  smooth  on  its  face,  it  is  called 
plane  ashlar  (Fig.  109);  if  fluted  vertically,  tooled  ashlar ; 


Vie.  109—Beprcaouti  a  wall  with  faoiiig  of  plane  ashlar. 

if  roughly  trimmed,  leaving  portions  to  project  beyond  the 
edges,  rustic  ashlar,  etc.,  etc.  Rustic  ashlar  is  known  as 
rustic,  rustic  chamfered,  rustic  work  frosted,  rustic  work 
vermiculated,  etc. 

Ashlars  are  laid  in  fine  mortar  or  cement.  Each  one  should 
he  first  fitted  in  its  place  dry,  so  that  an  v  inaccuracy  in  die 
dressing  may  be  discovered  and  corrected  before  the  stone  is 
finally  set  in  mortar. 

To  provide  for  a  uniform  bearing  the  stone  should  be  ac- 
curately squared.    Frequently  the  bed  is  made  to  slant  down 
16 
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wards,  from  front  to  back,  for  the  ptirpoee  of  making  cIom 
horizontal  joints  in  front.  This  weakens  the  stone,  as  the 
weight  is  thrown  forward  on  the  edges  of  the  stones,  which 
chip  and  split  off  as  the  work  settles. 

327.  Walls  bnilt  with  ashlar  facing  are  backed  with  brick 
or  rubble.  Economy  will  decide  which  is  to  be  used.  In  the 
construction,  throughs  of  ashlars  should  be  used  to  bind  the 
backing  to  the  facing.  Their  number  will  be  proportioned  to 
the  length  of  the  course.  The  vertical  courses  break  joints, 
each  vertical  joint  being  as  nearly  as  possible  over  the  middle 
of  the  stone  hielow. 


-^ 


/ms^ 


.ZI 


\ 


Ftg.  110— Bepzesenta  a  seotion  of  waU  with  faoin^  of  ashlar  and  a  back- 
ing of  rabble. 

When  the  backing  is  rubble,  the  method  of  slanting  the  bed 
may  be  allowed  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  better  bond 
between  the  rubble  and  ashlar ;  but,  even  in  this  case,  the 
block  should  be  dressed  true  on  each  joint,  to  at  least  one  foot 
back  from  the  face.  If  there  exists  any  caiise  which  would 
give  a  tendency  to  an  outward  thrust  from  the  back,  then, 
instead  of  slanting  off  all  the  blocks  towards  the  tail,  it  will  be 
preferable  to  leave  the  tails  of  some  thicker  than  the  parta 
which  are  dressed. 

Cut-stone  Masonry. 

328.  Where  great  strength  is  required  in  the  wall,  each 
stone  is  prepared  by  cutting  it  to  a  particular  shape,  so  that 
it  can  be  exactly  fitted  in  tne  wall ;  masonry  of  this  kind  is 
called  out-stone.     In  other  words,  every  stone  is  an  ashlar  ; 
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hence  the  terms  cnt-stone  and  ashlar  masonry   are  often 
used  one  for  the  other. 

Cnt-stone  masonry,  when  carefully  constructed,  is  more 
solid  and  stronger  than  any  other  class.  The  labor  required 
in  preparing  the  blocks  makes  it  the  most  expensive.  It  is, 
therefore,  restricted  in  its  nse  to  those  structures  where 
great  strength  is  indispensable. 


Stone-outtlng. 

The  nsnal  method  of  dressing  a  surface  is  to  cut 
draughts  around  and  across  the  stone  with  a  chisel,  and  then 
work  down  the  intermediate  portions  between  the  draughts  by 
the  use  of  proper  tools.  The  latter  are  usually  the  chisel,  axe, 
and  hammer. 

No  particular  difficulty  occurs  in  working  a  block  of  stone, 
the  faces,  beds,  and  joints  of  which  are  to  be  plane  or  even 
cylindrical  surfaces;  the  only  difFerence  in  method  for  the 
two  being  that  a  curved  rule  is  used  in  one  direction  and  a 
straight  one  in  another  for  the  cylindrical  surface,  while  for 
the  plane  surface  only  one  rule  is  used. 

If  the  surfaces  are  to  be  conical,  spherical,  or  warped,  the 
operation  is  more  difficult.  It  becomes  necessary  to  bring  the 
block  to  a  series  of  plane  or  cylindrical  surfaces,  and  then 
reduce  them  to  the  required  form. .  To  show  how  this  can  be 
done  with  the  least  waste  of  material  is  one  of  the  objects  of 
''stereotomy.' 

Strength  of  Masonry. 

Strength. — ^The  strength  of  masonry  will  depend  on  the 
size  of  the  blocks,  on  the  accuracy  of  the  dreasinff^  and  on 
the  bond. 

330.  Size  of  stone. — ^The  size  of  the  blocks  varies  with  the 
kind  of  stone  and  the  nature  of  the  quarry. 

Some  stones  are  of  a  sti*ength  so  great  as  to  admit  of  their 
being  used  in  blocks  of  any  size,  while  others  can  only  be  used 
with  safety  when  the  length,  breadth,  and  thickness  of  the 
block  bear  certain  relations  to  each  other. 

The  rule  usually  followed  by  builders,  with  ordinary  stone, 
18  to  make  the  breadth  at  least  equal  to  the  thickness,  and 
seldom  greater  than  twice  this  dimension,  and  to  limit  the 
length  to  within  three  times  the  thickness.  When  the  breadth 
or  the  length  is  considerable  in  comparison  with  the  thick 
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ness,  there  is  danger  that  the  block  may  break,  i£  any  nneqtud 
settling  or  unequal  pressure  should  take  place.  As  to  the  ab- 
solute dimensions,  the  thickness  is  generally  not  less  than  ono 
foot,  nor  greater  than  two ;  stones  of  this  thickness,  with  the 
relative  dimensions  just  laid  down,  will  weigh  from  1,000  to 
8,000  pounds,  allowing,  on  an  average,  160  pounds  to  the 
cubic  toot.  With  these  dimensions,  therefore,  the  weight  of 
each  block  will  require  a  very  considerable  power,  both  of 
machinery  and  men,  to  set  it  on  its  bed. 

From  some  quarries  the  formation  of  the  stone  will  allow 
only  blocks  of  medium  or  small  size  to  be  furnished,  while 
from  others  stone  of  almost  any  dimensions  can  be  obtained. 

331.  Aoouraoy  of  dressing. — ^The  closeness  with  which 
the  blocks  fit  is  solely  dependent  on  the  accuracy  with  which 
the  surfaces  in  contact  are  wrought  or  dressed ;  if  this  part  of 
the  work  is  done  in  a  slovenly  manner,  the  mass  will  not  only 
open  at  the  joints  with  an  inequality  in  the  settling,  but,  from 
the  courses  not  fitting  acurately  on  their  beds,  the  blocks  will 
be  liable  to  crack  from  the  unequal  pressure  on  the  different 
points  of  the  block. 

To  comply  with  the  first  of  the  general  principles  to  be 
observed  in  the  construction  of  masonry,  we  snould  have,  in  a 
wall  supporting  a  vertical  pressure,  the  surfaces  of  one  set  of 
joints,  the  beds,  horizontal.  This  arrangement  will  prevent 
any  tendency  of  the  stones  to  slip  or  slide  under  the  action  of 
the  weight  they  support. 

The  surfaces  of  the  other  set  should  be  perpendicular  to 
the  beds,  and  at  the  same  time  perpendicular  to  tne  &ce,  or  to 
the  back  of  the  wall,  according  to  the  position  of  the  stones  in 
the  mass ;  two  essential  points  will  thus  be  attained ;  the  angles 
of  the  blocks  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  course,  and  at  the 
face  or  back,  will  be  right  angles,  and  the  block  will  therefore 
be  as  strong  as  the  nature  of  the  stone  will  admit. 

The  greater  the  accuracy  of  the  dressing,  the  more  readily 
can  these  surfaces  be  made  to  fulfil  these  conditions. 

When  a  block  of  cut  stone  is  to  be  laid,  the  first  point  to  be 
attended  to  is  to  examine  the  dressing,  by  placing  the  block 
on  its  bed,  and  seeing  that  the  face  is  m  its  proper  plane,  and 
that  the  joints  are  satisfactory.  If  it  be  found  that  the  fit  is 
not  accurate,  the  inaccuracies  are  marked,  and  the  requisite 
changes  made. 

832.  Bond. — Among  the  various  methods  used,  the  one 
known  as  headers  and  stretchers  is  the  most  simple,  and 
offers,  in  most  cases,  all  requisite  solidity;  in  this  metnod  the 
verticsal  joints  of  the  blocks  of  each  course  alternate  with  the 
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vertical  jointB  of  the  courses  above  and  below  it,  or  break 
joints  with  them,  and  the  blocks  of  each  conrse  are  laid  alter- 
nately widi  their  greatest  and  least  dimensions  to  the  face  of 
the  wall ;  those  which  present  the  longest  dimension  along  the 
face  are  termed  stretchers,  Ae  others  neaders.    (Fig.  111.) 
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Fio.  Ill — ^Represents  an  elevation 
A,  vertical  section  B,  and  hozisontol 
section  C,  of  a  wall  axrangped  as 
headers  and  stretchen. 

a.  stretchers. 
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Bjr  arranging  the  blocks  in  this  manner  the  facing  and 
backing  of  each  course  are  well  connected ;  and,  if  any  une- 
qual settling  takes  place,  the  vertical  joints  cannot  open,  as 
would  be  the  case  were  they  continuous  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  mass,  for  each  bloc^of  one  course  connnes  the 
ends  of  the  two  blocks  on  which  it  rests  in  the  course  beneath. 
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Fio.  lid— Bepresents  an  elevation  A,  and  perspective  views  C  and  D,  ol 
two  of  the  blocks  of  a  wall  in  which  the  blocks  are  fitted  with  indentii 
and  connected  with  bolts  and  cramps  of  metaL 
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388.  In  maaonrj  expoeed  to  violent  shocks,  the  blocks  of 
each  course  require  to  be  not  only  very  firmly  united  with 
each  other,  but  also  with  the  courses  above  and  below  them. 
To  effect  this  various  means  have  been  used.  Sometimes  the 
stones  of  different  courses  are  connected  by  tabUng,  which 
consists  in  having  the  beds  of  one  course  arranged  with  pro- 
jections (Fig.  112)  which  fit  in  corresponding  indentations 
of  the  next  course.  Iron  cramps  in  the  form  of  the  letter  S, 
set  with  melted  lead,  are  often  used  to  confine  two  blocks  to- 
gether. Holes  are,  in  some  cases,  drilled  through  several 
courses,  and  the  blocks  of  these  courses  are  connected  by 
strong  iron  bolts  fitted  to  the  holes. 

Light-houses,  in  exposed  positions,  are  peculiarly  liable  to 
violent  shocks  from  the  waves.  They  are  ordinarily,  when 
thus  expoeed,  built  of  masonry,  are  round  in  cross-section,  and 
solid  up  to  the  level  of  the  highest  tide.  The  stones  are  often* 
times  dove-tailed  and  dowelied  into  each  other,  as  well  as 
fastened  together  by  metal  bolts  and  cramps. 

The  manner  of  dove-tailing  the  stones  is  shown  in  plan  in 
Fig.  113,  which  represents  part  of  a  course  where  this  method 
is  used. 


Fio.  lis. 


The  chief  use  of  the  dove-tailing  is  to  resist  the  tendency  oi 
the  stones  to  jumj>  out  immediately  after  receiving  the  blow 
of  the  wave.  This  method  was  first  used  bv  Smeaton  in  build- 
ing  the  Eddystone  light-house.  The  light-house  on  Minot'a 
L^ge,  Massachusetts  Bay,  built  under  the  superintendence 
of  General  B.  S.  Alexander,  TJ.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers,  by 
the.  Light-House  Board,  is  a  good  example  of  the  bond  and 
metal  fastenings  used  in  such  structures.  (Figs.  114  and 
116.) 
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Fio.  114. — ^Vertioal  section  diowingfoimdatioii  oonzaety  metal  fasteniuffii 
and  the  fint  storj  above  tlie  f onndatioii  counes. 


Via  lis. — ^Flan  of  twenfy-seooiia  oonzie,  ihowiiig  the  method  of  ao?9* 
tailing  the  stones 
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Maohinery  used  in  Ck>Dstraotixig  Walls  of  Stone. 

334.  Soaflblding. — In  bailding  a  wall,  after  having  raised 
it  as  high  as  it  can  be  conveniently  done  from  the  ground, 
arran^ments  mnst  be  made  to  raise  the  workmen  higher,  so 
that  they  can  continue  the  work.  This  is  effected  by  means 
of  a  temporary  structure  called  soafbldlng. 

If  the  wall  IS  not  used  to  afford  a  support  for  the  scaffold- 
ing, two  rows  of  poles  are  planted  firmly  in  the ground^par- 
allel  to  the  wall,  and  aboiit  four  and  a  half  feet  apart  These 
uprights  in  each  row  are  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  apart, 
and  from  thirty  to  forty  and  even  fifty  feet  in  height,  depend- 
ingupon  how  high  the  wall  is  to  be  built 

Horizontal  pieces  are  then  firmly  fastened  to  the  uprights, 
having  their  upper  surfaces  nearly  on  the  same  level  as  the 
highest  course  of  masonry  laid.  Cross  pieces  or  joists  are 
laid  on  these,  and  upon  them  a  flooring  of  boards.  Upon 
this  platform  the  masons  place  their  tools  and  materials  and 
continue  the  work. 

As  the  wall  rises  other  horizontal  pieces  are  used,  and  the 
joists  and  boards  carried  to  the  new  leveL  Diagonal  pieces 
are  used  between  the  rows  to  brace  them  togemer,  and  in 
each  row  to  stiffen  the  supports. 

The  workmen  ascend  the  scaffolding  by  means  of  ladders. 
The  materials  are  hoisted  by  means  or  machinery  placed  on 
the  scaffolding  or  detached  rrom  it 

335.  Crane. — ^The  movable  or  travelling  orane,  which  is 
so  arran^d  as  to  admit  of  beiuj^  moved  m  the  direction  of 
the  scaffolding  and  across  it,  is  onen  used  on  the  scaffolding 
for  hoisting  the  stone. 

Shears,  which  consist  of  two  or  more  spars  or  stout  pieces 
of  timber,  fastened  together  near  the  top,  and  furnished  widi 
blocks  and  tackles,  are  sometimes  used. 

The  kind  of  machinery  to  be  used  in  hoisting  the  stone 
will  be  determined  by  the  size  of  the  blocks  to  be  lifted,  the 
magnitude  and  character  of  the  work,  and  the  suitability  of 
the  site. 

In  the  United  States,  the  machine  known  as  the  ^  boom 
derrick,'  or  simply  "  derriok,"  a  modified  form  of  crane,  is 
much  used  in  works  of  ma^itude. 

In  the  example  shown  m  Fig.  116,  the  mast  is  held  in  a 
vertical  position  by  four  guys,  generally  wire  ropes,  fastened 
to  a  ring  on  the  iron  cap  which  is  fitted  to  tiie  top  of  the 
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mast    Below  this  ring,  and  reyolvinff  freely  on  the  cap,  ifl 
a  wronght-iron  frame  containing  two  weaves  or  pulleys. 

The  "  boom,"  or  derrick,  has  its  outer  end  supported  by  a 
topping-lift  fastened  to  this  wrought-iron  frame.  The  other 
end  fits  into  an  iron  socket  with  collar,  or  is  fastened  to  a 
wooden  frame  which  embraces  the  mast,  and  has  a  motion  of 
rotation  around  it.  The  wooden  frame  bears  two  windlasses 
and  a  platform  on  which  the  men  stand  while  working  them. 
Two  tackles  are  used,  one  suspended  from  the  outer  end  of 
the  boom,  the  other  from  the  mast-head,  the  falls  of  both 
leading  over  the  sheaves  and  thence  to  the  windlasses. 


Fig.  116. 


The  lower  blocks  of  the  tackles  are  fastened  to  a  triangular 
plate  from  which  a  hook  is  suspended.  It  is  seen  that  by 
nanUng  upon  or  slacking  the  falls  alternately,  the  stone  sus- 
pended from  the  triangular  plate  can  be  placed  at  any  point 
within  the  circle  described  by  the  outer  end  of  the  boom. 

886.  The  blocks  of  stone  are  attached  to  the  tackle  in 
various  ways.  Some  of  the  most  usual  methods  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

I.  By  nippers  or  tongs,  the  claws  of  which  enter  a  pair  of 
holes  in  the  sides  of  the  stone. 

IL  By  two  iron  pins  let  into  holes,  which  they  closely  fit. 
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sloping  towards  each  other  (Fig.  117).    The  force  applied  to 
the  chain  to  lift  the  block,  jams  die  pins  in  their  holes. 


Fig.  117 — ^Bepreseiits  a  perspectiye  Tiew  of  the  fai/^Hfag  for  V?i«tf«g  a 
blookof  itone,  A,  with  draughts  around  the  edges  of  its  faoei,  and  tht 
Intermediate  spaoe  axed  or  knotted. 

a,  dranghts  around  edge  of  block. 

d,  knotted  part  between  draughts, 
iron  bolts  with  eyes  let  into  obUqne  holet  oat  in  the  blook. 


6,  ohain  and  rope  tackling. 


0.iros 
aand 

nL  By  a  simple  contrivance  made  of  three  i>iece8  of  iron, 
called  a  levris  (Fig.  118),  which  has  a  dove-tail  shape,  with 
the  larger  end  downwards,  fitting  in  a  hole  of  similar  shape. 
The  depth  of  the  hole  depends  upon  the  weight  and  the  kmd 
of  stone  to  be  raised.  The  tapenng  side-pieces,  n,  n,  of  the 
lewis  are  inserted  and  placed  against  the  sides  of  the  hole; 
the  middle  piece,  Oj  is  then  inserted  and  secured  in  its  place 
by  a  pin.  The  stone  is  then  safely  hoisted,  as  it  is  impossible 
for  the  lewis  to  draw  out  of  the  hole. 


Fig.  118 — ^Represents  the  com- 
mon iron  lewii  B. 

n,  n,  side  pieoes  of  the  lewis. 

0,  centre  piece  of  lewis,  with 
eye  fastened  to  n,  n  by  a  bolt. 

P,  iron  ring  for  attaohing  tadding. 


Fxo.  119— A  line  attached  to 
the  straight  piece,  b,  admiti 
of  the  latter  being  drawn 
out,  allowing  the  pieoe,  «» 
tobezemoTed. 


Where  it  may  not  be  convenient  to  reach  the  pin  after  the 
stone  has  been  placed  in  position,  a  lewis  of  the  form  showu 
in  (Fig.  119)  may  be  usea. 
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887.  Bricks  have  been  referred  to  in  a  previons  chaptei 
as  arti£cial  stones.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  general 
principles  enunciated  for  the  construction  of  stone  masonry 
are  the  same  for  brick  as  far  as  they  are  applicable. 

From  the  uniformity  of  size  of  brick,  builders  describe  the 
thickness  of  a  wall  by  the  number  of  bricks  extending  across 
it  Thus,  a  wall  formed  of  one  thickness  of  brick  lying  on 
their  broad  side,  with  their  length  in  the  direction  or  the 
length  of  the  wall,  is  said  to  be  "half  brick  thick.'*  If  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  is  equal  to  the  length  of  one  brick,  the 
wall  is  called  "  one  brick  thick,''  etc. 

The  bond  used  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  struc- 
ture. The  most  usual  kinds  are  known  as  the  English  and 
Flemish. 

388.  English  bond. — ^This  consists  in  forming  each  course 
entirely  of  headers  or  of  stretchers,  as  shown  in  Pig.  120. 

Sometimes  the  courses  of  headers  and  stretchers  occur 
alternately;  sometimes  only  one  course  of  headers  for  three 
or  four  courses  of  stretchers.  The  effect  of  the  stretchers  is 
to  tie  the  wall  together  lengthwise,  and  the  headers,  cross- 
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Fig.  120. 

wise.  The  proportionate  number  of  courses  of  headers  to 
those  of  stretchers  de{)end  upon  the  relative  importance  of 
the  transverse  and  longitudinal  strength  in  the  wall. 

Since  the  breadth  of  a  brick  is  nearly  equal  to  half  its 
len^h,  it  would  be  impossible,  beginning  at  a  vertical  end  or 
anme,  to  make  this  bond  with  whole  bricks  alone.  This 
d^culty  is  removed  by  the  use  of  a  half-brick,  made  by 
cutting  a  brick  in  two  lonffitudinally.  A  whole  brick,  used 
as  a  header,  is  placed  at  tne  comer;  next  to  this  is  put  a 
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half -brick.  This  allows  the  next  header  to  make  the  neces- 
sary overlap,  which  can  be  preserved  throughout  the  coorsei 
These  half -bricks  are  called  closers. 

389.  Flemish  bond^ — ^This  consists  in  laying  headers  and 
stretchers  alternately  in  each  course. 

A  wall  built  with  this  bond  presents  a  neater  appearance 
than  one  built  in  English  bond,  and  is,  therefore,  generally 
preferred  for  the  fronts  of  building.  It  is  not  considered 
as  strong  as  the  English,  owing  to  mere  being,  ordinarily,  a 
less  number  of  headers  in  it. 

840.  Strengthening  of  bond. — ^Pieces  of  hoop-iron  or  iron 
lath,  so  thin  &at  they  may  be  inserted  in  the  joints  without 
materially  increasing  their  thickness,  add  to  the  strength  of 
the  bond,  especially  when  hydraulic  mortar  is  used,  xhev 
are  laid  flat  in  the  bed-joints,  and  should  break  joints.  It  is 
well  to  nick  them  at  intervals  and  bend  the  ends  at  right 
angles  for  the  length  of  two  inches,  inserting  the  bent  ex- 
tremities into  the  vertical  joints. 

This  method  was  used  by  Brunei  in  forming  the  entrance 
to  the  Thames  tunnel,  and  is  sometimes  designated  as 
hoop-iron  bond. 

841.  Hollow  masonry. — ^Hollow  brick  walls  are  now  ex- 
tensively used  in  building. 

The  advantages  of  hmlow  walls  are  economy,  lightness, 
and,  particularly,  freedom  from  dampness. 

The  bricks  may  be  hollow,  being  laid  in  the  usual  way,  but 
the  usual  method  of  forming  the  walls  is  to  use  ordinary  brick, 
and  so  arrange  them  in  the  walls  as  to  leave  hollow  spaces 
where  required. 

342.  Strength  of  briok  masonry. — ^The  strength  of  brick 
masonry  depends  upon  the  same  three  conditions  already 
given  for  stone.  Hence,  all  misshapen  and  unsound  bricl^ 
fliould  be  rejected. 

With  good  bricks  and  good  mortar  a  masonry  of  strength 
and  durability  nearly  equal  to  rtone  is  easily  formed,  anaat 
less  cost  Its  strength  is  largel;  due  to  the  strong  adhesion 
of  mortar  to  brick.  The  volume  of  mortar  used  is  about  ona- 
fifth  that  of  the  brick. 

343.  Ija3ring  the  bricks. — The  strength  of  brick  masonry 
is  materially  affected  by  the  manner  in  which  the  bricks  are 
laid.  They  should  not  only  be  placed  in  position,  but  pressed 
down  firmly  into  their  beds. 

As  bricks  have  great  avidity  for  water,  it  would  always  be 
well  not  onlv  to  moisten  them  before  laying,  but  to  allow 
them  to  soak  in  water  several  hours  b^ore  they  are  used. 
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By  taking  this  precaution,  tho  mortar  between  the  joints  will 
set  more  nrmly. 

To  wet  the  bricks  before  they  were  carried  on  tho  scaffold 
would,  by  making  them  heavier,  add  materially  to  the  labor 
of  carrying.  It  is  suggested  to  have  arrangements  on  the 
scaffold  where  they  can  be  dipped  into  water,  and  then 
handed  to  the  mason  as  he  requires  them.  The  wetting  is  of 
ffreat  importance  when  hydraulic  mortar  or  cement  is  used, 
for  if  the  bricks  are  not  wet  when  laid,  the  cement  will  not 
attach  itself  to  them  as  it  should. 


Maohlnery  of  Ck>nstiuotlon. 

344.  Scafibldlng. — ^In  ordinary  practice  the  scaffolds  are  car- 
ried up  with  the  walls,  and  are  made  to  rest  upon  them.  The 
essential  features  are  the  same  as  those  used  for  stone  walls. 
It  would  be  an  improvement  if  an  inner  row  of  uprights  were 
used  instead  of  the  wall  to  support  the  framework,  for  the 
cross-pieces,  resting  as  they  often  do  on  a  single  brick  in  a 
green  wall,  must  exert  an  injurious  influence  on  the  wall. 

Machinery  for  hoisting  the  bricks,  mortar,  etc.,  are  used  in 
extensive  works.  For  ordinary  buildings  die  materials  are 
carried  up  by  workmen  by  means  of  ladders. 


WALLS  OF  CONOBETB. 

845.  Conorete  masonry. — ^Within  recent  years  much  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  the  construction  of  walls  entirely  of 
concrete. 

Method  of  oonstruotion. — ^The  concrete  is  moulded  into 
blocks,  as  previouslv  described,  and  then  laid  as  in  stone  ma- 
sonry ;  or  it  is  moulded  into  the  wall,  the  latter  becoming  a 
monolithic  structnre. 

The  walls  in  the  latter  case  are  constructed  in  sections 
about  three  feet  high  and  ten  or  fifteen  long.  For  this  pur* 
pose  a  mould  is  used  made  of  boards  forming  two  sides  of  a 
box,  tho  interior  width  of  which  is  equal  to  the  thickness  of 
the  wall.  Its  sides  are  kept  in  place  by  vertical  posts,  which 
are  connected  together  and  prevented  from  spreading  apart 
by  small  iron  rods,  as  shown  in  Fig.  121. 

The  concrete  is  shovelled  into  the  mould  in  lavers  and 
rammed  with  a  pestle.  As  soon  as  the  mould  is  ^lled,  the 
iron  rods  are  witndrawn  and  the  mould  lifted  up.     A.  second 
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section  is  formed  in  like  manner  on  the  top  of  the  first,  and 

the  process  ffoes  on  until  the  wall  reaches  the  required  height. 

Ii  scaffolding  be  required  in  their  construction,  ono  of  the 

ordinaiy  form  may  be  used,  or  one  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  121. 


Fig.  121. 

Tali's  bracket  scafblding,  in  which  the  platforms  an 
sustained  by  clamping  them  to  the  wall  as  it  is  built  np, 
using  the  holes  left  when  the  iron  rods  are  withdrawn,  is  an 
example  of  one  of  the  devices  used  in  the  construction  of 
concrete  walls ;  so  also  Clarke's  ae^ustable  frame,  in  which 
the  platform  is  supported  by  a  frame  from  above,  fastened  to 
clamps  embracing  the  wall.  Hoisting  apparatus  suitable  for 
the  work  is  also  employed. 

Hollow  -walls. — In  case  the  wall  is  required  to  be  hollow, 
a  piece  of  board  of  the  thickness  of  the  required  space  to  be 
left  open,  and  slightly  wedge-shaped  to  admit  of  its  being 
easily  removed,  is  laid  horizontally  in  the  mould,  and  the 
concrete  rammed  in  well  around  it.  When  the  concrete  is 
filled  to  the  toi>  of  the  board,  it  is  drawn  out,  leaving  the  re 
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quired  air  space.    At  regalar  intervals,  ordinary  bricks  are 
laid  as  ties  to  connect  together  the  outer  and  inner  walls. 

Fines,  pipes,  and  other  openings  for  heating,  ventilating, 
conveying  water,  gas,  smoke,  etc.,  are  constructed  in  a  similar 
manner  by  using  movable  cores  of  the  proper  size  and  form. 
Strength  and  advantages  of  oonorete  walls. — It  is 
claimed  that  concrete  walls  are  easier  of  construction, 
cheaper,  and  stronger  than  brick  walls  of  the  same  thickness, 
and  that  they  possess  the  great  advantage  in  allowing  air  pas- 
sages and  flues  to  be  easily  constructed  of  uniform  size  and 
smooth  interiors. 


RBT AZNINQ  AMD  RB8BRV0IR  WALLS. 

846.  Especial  care  should  be  taken,  in  the  construction  of 
these  walls,  to  secure  a  firm  foundation,  and  to  observe  all  the 
precautions  mentioned  in  previous  articles  for  laying  masonry. 

Thorough  drainage  must  be  provided  for,  and  care  be 
taken  to  keep  water  from  getting  in  between  the  wall  and  the 
earth.  If  the  water  cannot  be  kept  out,  suitable  openings 
through  the  masonry  should  be  maae  to  allow  the  water  to 
escape. 

When  the  material  at  the  back  of  the  wall  is  clay,  or  is 
retentive  of  water,  a  dry  rubble  wall,  or  a  vertical  layer  of 
coarse  gravel  or  broken  stone,  at  least  one  foot  thick  horizon- 
tally, must  be  placed  at  the  back  of  the  retaining  wall,  be- 
tween the  earth  and  the  masonry,  to  act  as  a  drain. 

In  filling  in  the  earth  behind  the  Wall,  the  earth  should  be 
well  rammed  in  layers  inclined  downward  from  the  wall. 

Especial  care  should  be  taken  to  allow  the  mortar  to  harden 
before  letting  the  wall  receive  the  thrust  of  the  earth. 

Whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  form  the  embankment 
before  the  mortar  has  had  time  to  set,  some  expedient  should 
be  employed  to  relieve  the  wall  as  far  as  possible  from  pres- 
sure. Instead  of  bringing  the  embankment  directly  against 
the  back  of  the  wall,  dry  stone  or  fascines  may  be  interposed, 
or  a  stiff  mortar  of  clay  or  sand  with  about  ^th  in  bulk  of 
lime  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  dry  stone. 

347.  Form  of  oross-seotion  of  retaining  -walls. — The 
rectangular  and  the  trapezoidal  forms  are  the  most  common. 
It  is  usual,  in  the  latter  case,  to  give  the  face  a  batter,  varying 
between  -f-  and  •^,  and  to  build  the  back,  or  side  in  contact 
with  the  earth,  vertical,  or  in  steps.  From  experiments  made 
with  models  of  retaining  walls,  it  was  shown  that  as  the  wall 
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gave  way,  the  prifim  of  earth  pressing  against  it  did  not  reyol?6 
aronnd  any  line,  but  settlect  suddenly  and  then  rested  until 
another  shock.  These  experiments  seem  to  confirm  the  prac- 
tice of  building  the  back  m  steps. 

In  some  cases  the  wall  is  of  uniform  thickness  with  sloping 
or  curved  faces.    (Figs.  122  and  128.) 


Fig.  123. 


It  will  be  seen  that,  the  weight  remaining  the  same,  the 
wall  with  sloped  or  curved  faces  has  an  increase  of  stability 
over  the  corresponding  equivalent  wall  of  rectangular  cross- 
section. 

The  advantage  of  such  forms,  therefore,  lies  in  the  saving 
of  material 


Fio.  124. 


Walls  with  curved  batter  should  have  their  bed- joints  per- 
pendicular to  the  face  of  the  wall,  so  as  to  diminish  the  obli- 
quity of  pressure  on  the  base.    (Fig.  124.) 
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848.  Ck^unterfbrts. — Counterforts  are  generally  placed 
along  the  back  of  the  wall,  15  to  18  feet  apart,  from  centre  to 
centre;  their  construction  is  in  every  way  similar  to  that 
leoommended  for  retaining  walls. 

They  should  be  built  simultaneously  with  the  wall,  and  be 
well  bonded  into  it. 

349.  Relieving  arches. — The  name  of  relieving  arches 
is  given  to  a  range  of  arches  resting  against  the  back  of  a  re- 
taining wall  to  relieve  it  from  the  pressure,or  a  part  of  the 
presBure^produoed  by  the  earth  behind.    (Fig.  125.) 


Via,  125. 

These  arches  have  their  axes  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
back  of  the  wall,  and  may  have  their  fronts  enclosed  by  the 
earth,  as  shown  in  the  vertical  section  represented  in  Fig.  125. 
There  may  be  one  or  several  tiers  of  them. 

Elnowin^  the  natural  slope  of  earth  to  be  retained,  and 
assuming  Uie  length  of  the  arch,  its  height  can  be  deduced, 
or  assuming  the  height,  its  length  may  be  obtained,  so  that  the 
pressure  of  the  earai  on  the  wall  shall  not  exceed  a  given 
amount 

The  distance  between  the  centres  of  relieving  arches  is 
ordinarily  about  18  or  20  feet.  The  thickness  of  the 
arch  and  piers  will  depend  upon  the  weight  they  have  to 
support. 

AREAS,  ZJNTBLS,  BTO. 

850.  These  structures  sustaining  a  vertical  pressure  either 
upwards  or  downwards,  are  subjected  to  a  cross-strain. 

Area. — It  happens  sometimes  that  an  upward  pressure  is 
produced  on  an  area  b^  the  presence  of  water ;  this  pressure 
must  be  guarded  against '  The  area  of  the  new  capitol  at 
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Albany,  N.  Y.,  is  eeveral  feet  thick,  and  was  made  by  fint 
placing  large  flat  Btones  over  the  snrface,  and  then  adding 
sncceseive  layers  of  broken  stone  and  concrete. 

Trfit**^ff — The  resistance  to  a  transverse  strain  is  very  slight 
in  stone ;  therefore  the  distance  to  be  spanned  by  the  lintel 
should  be  quite  small,  seldom  exceeding  six  feet. 

Plate-bands. — For  a  similar  reason  to  that  just  given  for 
lintels,  the  span  of  a  plate-band  should  not  exceed  ^tfTi  feet, 
and  all  pressure  from  above  should  be  borne  by  some  inter 
posing  device. 


▲ROHB8. 

851.  The  form  of  the  arch  is  generally  assumed,  and  the 
number  and  thickness  of  the  vonssoirs  are'  determined  after- 
wards. The  curves  of  right  section  of  full  centre,  segmental, 
and  elliptical  arches  require  no  further  description,  as  the 
stndent  has  already  learned  the  method  of  constructing  these 
enrves.    The  various  ovals  wiU  be  the  only  ones  descrioed. 


Methods  of  Construotiag  Ovals. 

852.  The  span  and  rise  of  an  arch  being  given,  together 
with  the  directions  of  the  tangents  to  the  curve  at  the  spring- 
ing lines  and  crown^  an  infinite  number  of  curves,  composed 
3f  arcs  of  circles,  can  be  determined,  which  shall  satis^  the 
conditions  of  forming  a  continuous  curve,  or  one  in  which  the 
ftrcs  shall  be  consecutively  tangent  to  each  other,  and  the  con- 
ditions that  these  arcs  shall  be  tangent  at  the  springing  lines 
ftnd  the  crown  to  the  assumed  directions  of  the  tangents  to 
the  curve  at  those  points.  To  give  a  determinate  character  to 
^he  problem,  there  must  be  imposed,  in  each  particular  case, 
certain  other  conditions  npon  which  the  solution  will  depend. 

When  the  tangents  to  the  curve  at  the  springing  lines  and 
^rown  are  respectively  perpendicular  to  the  span  and  rise,  the 
3urve  satisfying  the  alK)ve  general  conditions  will  belong  to 
•he  class  of  oval  or  basket-handle  curves;  when  the  tangents 
it  the  springing  lines  ai*e  perpendicular  to  the  span,  and  those 
at  the  crown  are  oblique  to  the  rise,  the  curves  will  belong  to 
die  class  of  pointed  or  obtuse  curves. 

The  pointed  curve  gives  rise  to  the  pointed  or  Gothic 
urch. 

If  the  intradoe  is  to  be  an  oval  or  basket-handle,  and  its 
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rise  is  to  be  not  less  than  one4hird  of  the  span^  the  oval  of 
three  centres  will  generally  give  a  cnrve  of  a  form  more  pleas* 
ing  to  the  eye  than  will  one  of  a  greater  number  of  centres ; 
bat  if  the  nse  is  to  he  less  than  a  third  of  the  spa/n^  a  cnrve 
of  five,  seven,  or  a  greater  odd  number  of  centres  will  give 
the  more  satisfactory  solution.  In  the  ^inted  and  obtuse 
curves,  the  number  of  centres  is  even,  and  is  usually  restricted 
to  four. 

353.  Three  centre  ourves. — ^To  obtain  a  determinate 
solution  in  this  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  impose  one  more 
condition  which  shall  be  compatible  with  the  two  g^eneral 
ones  of  having  the  directions  of  the  tangents  at  the  sprin^g 
lines  and  crown  fixed.  One  of  the  most  simple  conditions, 
and  one  admitting  of  a  great  variety  of  curves,  is  to  assume 
the  radius  of  the  curve  at  the  springing  lines.  In  order  that 
this  condition  ahall  be  compatible  with  the  other  two,  the 
length  assumed  for  this  radius  must  lie  between  zero  and  the 
rise  of  the  arch ;  for  were  it  eqnal  to  zero  or  to  the  rise  there 
would  be  but  one  centre ;  and  it  taken  less  than  zero  or  greater 
than  the  rise,  then  the  curve  would  not  be  an  oval. 


^r.-... 


Fio.  12X 

General  Ck^nstruotlon.— Let  A  D  (Fig.  126)  be  the  half 
span,  and  A  C  the  rise.  Take  any  distance  less  than  A  C,  and  set 
it  off  from  D  to  R,  along  A  D ;  and  from  C  to  P,  along  A  C. 
Join  R  and  P,  bisect  by  a  perpendicular.  Prolong  this  per- 
pendicular until  it  intersects  C  A  produced.  Then  S,  R,  and 
a  point  on  A  B,  distant  from  A  equal  to  A  R,  will  be  the  three 
centres  of  the  required  ovaL 

It  is  evident  that  there  will  be  an  infinite  number  of  ovals 
for  the  same  span  and  rise. 
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For.  denote  by  R  the  radios  S  C  of  the  are  at  the  crown, 
by  T  the  radius  R  D  at  the  springing  line,  by  a  the  half  span 
A  ^cmd  by  h  the  rise  A  C. 

There  results  from  the  right  angled  triangle  S  A  R, 

SF?=:AP  +  A^, 

or 

(R-r)»  =  (R-ft)»  +  (a-r)», 

from  which  is  obtained 

which  may  be  satisfied  by  an  infinite  nnmber  of  sets  of  valnea 
of  R  and  r. 

354.  To  oonstruot  an  oval  of  three  centres,  vsiik  tha 
condition  that  each  of  the  three  arcs  shall  he  of  60^. 

Let  B  D  be  the  span  and  A  C  the  rise  (Fifi^.  126).  With  the 
radius  A  B  describe  Bba  of  90° ;  set  off  on  it  Bb  =  60** ;  draw 
the  lines  ab,  &B,  and  kb ;  from  C  draw  a  parallel  to  ciby  and 
mark  its  intersection  c  with  JB ;  from  c  draw  a  parallel  to 
Aby  and  mark  its  intersections  N  and  0  with  A  B,  and  C  A  pro- 
longed. From  N,  with  the  radius  N  B,  describe  the  arc  Be; 
from  0,  with  the  radius  OCj  describe  the  arc  Cc.  The  curve 
BcC  will  be  the  half  of  the  one  satisfying  the  given  condi- 
tions, and  N  and  0  two  of  the  centres. 

355.  To  oonstruot  an  oval  of  three  centres  imposing  the 
condition  that  die  ratio  between  the  radii  of  the  arcs  at  the 
crovm  and  springing  line  shall  be  a  minimwm. 

Let  A  D  be  the  half  span,  A  C  the  rise  (Fig.  126).  Draw 
D  C,  and  from  C  set  off  on  it  Qd  =  C«,  equS  to  tne  differ- 
ence between  the  half  span  and  rise.  Bisect  the  distance  Dei 
by  a  perpendicular,  produced  until  it  intersects  C  A  prolonged. 
From  the  points  of  intersection,  R  and  S,  as  centres,  with  the 
radii  R  D  and  S  Q,  describe  the  arcs  D  Q  and  Q  C ;  and  the 
curve  D  Q  C  will  be  the  half  of  the  one  required. 

For,  from  the  triangle  S  A  R,  we  get 

T         (2  J  —  2r)r 
Differentiating  this  expression,  and  placing  its  first  differen- 

^) 

tial  coefficient  equal  to  zero^  — —  =  0,  there  results,  after  the 
tenne  are  reduced, 
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*"""  2a  ""        a       \  2  /' 

but  Vcf  +  V  =  D  C,  and  V'cF+V  —  (a  —  J)  =  Dei,  hence  the 
given  construction. 

When  the  rise  is  less  than  one-third  of  the  span,  ovals  of 
three  centres  are  not  of  so  pleasing  a  shape,  and  one  of  five 
or  even  a  greater  number  ox  odd  centres  must  be  used. 

866.  To  oonstruot  an  oval  of  five  oentrea— This  oval 
may  be  constructed  as  follows  (Fig.  127): 


Fie.  137. 

Let  A  B  be  the  half  span,  and  A  C  the  rise  of  the  arck 
tirect  at  B  a  perpendicular  to  A  B,  and  lay  off  B  D  equal  to 
AC.  Join  B  ana  C,  and  through  D  draw  D 0  perpendicular 
to  B  C,  and  produce  it  until  it  intersects  C  A  proloz^ed.  Lay 
off  A  H  to  the  right  of  A  equal  to  A  C,  and  on  B  H  as  a  diame- 
ter describe  the  semicircle  B  E  H.  From  A  on  A  0  lay  off 
A  F  equal  to  C  E,  and  with  0  as  a  centre  and  F  0  as  a  radius 
describe  the  arc  F  N.    Lay  off  from  B,  on  B  A,  a  distance  B  L 
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equal  to  A  E,  and  with  R  as  a  centre  and  a  radias  equal  to 
R  L  describe  the  arc  L  N. 

The  points  0,  N,  and  R  are  the  centres,  and  0  Q,  N  M,  and 
R  B  =  R  M  are  the  radii  of  the  arcs  forming  the  oval. 

In  other  ways,  by  assuming  conditions  for  the  radii  of  the 
two  consecutive  arcs  from  the  springing  line,  other  ovals  of 
five  or  a  greater  number  may  be  constructed. 

The  curve  of  the  intrados  of  Ferronnet's  fine  bridge  at 
Neuilly,  over  the  Seine,  is  an  oval  of  eleven  centres,  the 
radins  at  the  springing  line  being  21  feet,  and  at  the  crown 
159  feet,  the  span  being  128  feet,  and  the  rise  32  feet 

857.  Ovals  of  four  centres,  or  olvtase  and  pointed 
curves. — ^Their  constructions  are  analogous  to  those  already 
given  for  three  centres.    For  example — 

To  construct  an  oval  of  four  centres. — One  method  ii 
as  follows: 

Let  AB  (Fig.  128)  be  the  half  span,  AC  the  rise  of  the 
required  curve  and  C  D  the  direction  of  the  tangent  to  it  al 


Fia.188. 

the  crown.    At  C  draw  a  perpendicular  to  C  D.    Take  any 

Soint  R  on  A  B,  such  that  R  B  ^all  be  less  than  the  perpen- 
icnlar  Rb  from  R  upon  the  tangent  C  D.  From  C,  on  the 
perpendicular  to  C  D,  set  off  C<2  equal  to  the  assumed  dis- 
tance R  B ;  draw  R^  and  bisect  it  by  &  perpendicular,  which 
prolong  to  intersect  the  one  from  C  at  tne  point  S  *  throu^ 
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S  and  R  draw  a  line ;  from  R,  with  the  radios  R  B,  describe 
an  arc,  which  prolong  to  Q  to  intersect  the  line  through  S  and 
R ;  from  S,  with  the  radins  S  Q,  describe  an  arc  umich  will 
be  tangent  to  the  first  at  0  and  pass  through  C.  The  cnrve 
B  Q  C  will  be  the  half  of  me  one  required  to  satisfy  the  given 
conditions. 

The  four-oentred  Tudor  aroh  is  generally  constructed  ai 
follows : 

Let  A  B  (Fig.  129)  be  the  span,  and  divide  it  into  foor  eqa» 
parts,  the  points  of  division  being  D,  C,  and  D^ 


Fig.  129. 

From  D  and  D',  with  a  radius  equal  to  D  D',  describe  aiM 
Intersecting  at  E.  Through  E  draw  the  lines  D  E  and  D'E, 
and  produce  them  nntil  they  intersect  the  perpendiculars  to 
the  span  through  D  and  D'.  With  the  rfulius  D  A  describe 
the  arc  A  F,  ana  with  the  radius  O'F  the  arc  F  H.  The  other 
half  is  drawn  in  a  similar  manner. 

868*  Voiissoirs. — ^The  form  of  intrados  and  depth  of  key- 
stone being  determined,  the  form  of  the  extrados  and  the 
number  of  vonssoirs  are  then  fixed.  The  shape  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  vonssoirs  should  be  determined  both  by  seometri- 
eal  drawings  and  numerical  calculation,  whenever  the  arch  is 
important,  or  presents  any  complication  of  form.  The  draw- 
ings should  be  made  to  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  determine 
die  parts  with  accuracy,  and  from  these,  pattern  drawings 
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may  be  coDstrncted  giving  the  parts  in  their  trae  size.  To 
make  the  pattern  drawings,  the  side  of  a  vertical  wall  or  a  firm 
horizontal  area  may  be  prepared  with  a  thin  coating  of  mor- 
tar, to  receive  a  thin,  smooth  coat  of  i)laster  of  Paris.  The 
drawing  is  then  made  on  this  prepai*ea  surface  by  constmct- 
ing  the  carve  by  points  from  its  calculated  abscissas  and  ordi- 
nates,  or,  where  it  is  formed  of  circular  arcs,  the  centres  fall- 
ing within  the  limits  of  the  prepared  surface,  by  using  the 
ordinary  instruments  for  describing  such  arcs.  To  construct 
the  intermediate  normals,  whenever  the  centres  of  the  arcs  do 
not  fall  on  the  surface,  an  arc  with  a  chord  of  about  one  foot 
may  be  set  off  each  side  of  the  point  through  which  the 
normal  is  to  be  drawn,  and  the  chord  of  the  whole  arc,  thus 
set  off,  be  bisected  by  a  perpendicular.  This  construction 
will  ^nerally  give  a  sufficiently  accurate  practical  result  for 
elliptical  andf  other  curVes  if  of  a  large  size. 

From  the  pattern  drawing  thus  constructed,  templets  and 
bevels  are  made  which  guide  the  stone-cutter  in  shaping  the 
angles  and  surfaces  of  the  voussoirs. 

The  methods  of  representing  the  voussoirs  by  projections, 
and  from  them  deducing  the  true  dimensions  and  forms  of 
the  joints,  are  discussed  in  "  Stone  Cuttino," 

859.  Bond. — The  same  general  principles  are  followed  in 
arranging  the  joints  and  bond  of  the  masoniy  of  arches,  as 
in  other  masonrv  structures.  The  surfaces  of  the  joints 
should  be  normal  to  the  soffit,  and  the  surfaces  of  any  two 
systems  of  joints  should  be  normal  to  each  other  at  their  lines 
of  intersection.  These  conditions,  with  respect  to  the  joints, 
will  generally  be  satisfied  by  tracing  upon  the  soffit  its  lines 
of  least  and  greatest  curvature  and  taking  the  edges  of  one 
series  of  joints  to  correspond  with  one  of  these  systems  of 
lines,  and  the  edges  of  the  other  series  with  the  other  system, 
the  surfaces  of  Uie  joints  being  formed  by  the  surfaces  nor- 
mal to  the  soffit  along  the  respective  lines  in  question.  When- 
ever the  surface  of  the  soffit  is  a  single  curved  surface,  the 
joints  will  be  thus  either  plane  or  developable  surfaces. 

Hence,  in  the  right  cylindrical  arch  the  edges  of  one  series 
of  joints  will  correspond  to  the  right  line  elements  of  the 
cylindrical  surface,  while  those  of  flie  other  will  correspond 
to  the  curves  of  right  section,  the  former  answering  to  the 
line  of  least,  and  the  latter  of  greatest  curvature.  Tne  soj^ 
faces  of  the  joints  will  all  be  plane  surfaces,  and,  being 
normal  to  the  soffit  along  the  lines  in  question,  will  be  nor- 
mal also  to  each  other. 

In  full  centre  and  segmental  arches,  the  vouseoirs  aro 
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asnally  made  of  the  same  breadth,  estimated  along  the  carve 
of  right  section.  In  the  right  cylindrical  arches  of  other 
forms  of  right  section,  it  may  not  in  many  cases  be  practi- 
cable to  give  to  all  the  vonssoirs  the  same  breadth,  owing  to 
the  variafile  curvature  of  the  right  section;  but  the  arrange- 
ment is  the  same  throughout  all  the  ring  courses. 

By  this  arrangement  of  the  joints  in  the  right  arch,  the 
joints  are  normal  to  each  other  and  the  coursing  joints  are 
very  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  pressure  they  have  to  sup- 
port. 

860.  Oblique  or  askew  archeB. — When  the  obliquity  is 
considerable,  this  arrangement  of  the  coursing  joints  cannot 
be  nsed  for  the  oblique  arch,  as  the  pressure  would  be  very 
oblique  to  the  coursing  joints. 

Tne  best  method  for  the  coursing  joints  in  this  case,  when 
the  heading  joints  are  taken  parallel  to  the  face  of  the  arch, 
18  to  trace  curves  on  the  soffit  at  right  angles  to  the  edges  of 
the  heading  joints,  and  take  these  curves  as  the  edges  of  the 
conrsing  joints  (Fig.  130).  The  projections  of  these  edges 
on  the  plane  of  the  springing  lines  are  logarithmic  curves, 
and  give  the  name  logaritlimio  to  this  method. 


Fig.  180. — Elevation  and  plan  of  an  obliqae  cylindrical  arch,  with  the 
edges  of  the  coaraing  joints  oonBtracted  by  the  logarithmic  method. 

The  logarithmic  method  makes  the  vonssoirs  in  a  course 
variable  in  width,  and  gives  joints  difficult  to  execute. 

Another  method  is  much  used  in  preference,  by  which 
the  coursing  joints  are  kept  parallel  to  each  other.  This 
method,  known  as  the  helical  metliody  consists  in  tracing 
on  the  soffit  for  the  edges  of  the  heading  joints,  helices  that 
are  parallel  to  the  helix  which  passes  through  the  extremi- 
ties  of  the  span  and  rise  of  the  face  of  the  ar^  (Fig.  131). 
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Helices  are  then  drawn  on  the  soffit  perpendicular  to 
the  first  set  and  taken  for  the  edges  of  the  conrsin^  joints. 
The  logarithmic  and  heli(»l  methods  are  used  for  ar^es 


Fie.  181. — EleTatioD  of  an  oblique  cjlindrical  arch  with  helical  Joints. 

a,  voQssoira  of  ent  stone. 

e,  e,  bottom  coarse  of  stone  voaBsoins  cat  to  receive  the  brick  coaraes. 

C,  face  of  the  abutment. 

D,  ends  of  the  abatmenta. 

of  considerable  obliquity.  When  the  obliquity  is  slight,  the 
arch  may  be  built  of  separate  ribs,  each  rib  sbghtly  overlap- 
ping the  one  adjacent,  or  it  may  be  a  right  arch  supported 
on  piers  of  trapezoidal  cross-section. 


cxnrexBiTCfnoH  ow  asohml 

Arches  may  be  either  of  stone,  brick,  or  mixed  masoni^. 

361.  Arohes  of  stone. — In  wide  spans,  and  particularly  m 
fiat  arches,  cut  stone  alone  should  be  used. 

Rubble  stone  may  be  used  for  very  small  arches,  which  do 
not  sustain  much  weight,  or  as  a  filling  between  a  network  of 
the  ring  and  striug  courses  of  larger  ones.  In  both  cases  the 
blocks  should  be  roughly  dressed  with  the  hammer,  and  the 
best  of  mortar  should  be  used. 

362.  Arches  of  brick. — Brick  may  be  used  alone  or  in 
combination  with  cut  stone  for  arches  of  considerable  size. 
The  brick  used  may  be  wedge-shaped,  or  of  the  commoE 
form.  There  is  no  diflSculty  m  wedgeihaped  bricks  accom- 
modating themselves  to  the  curved  shape  of  the  arch.  In 
common  brick  this  accommodation  can  be  partially  effect- 
ed by  making  the  joints  thicker  towards  the  extrados  than 
towards  the  intrados. 

Brick  arches  are  often  built  in  concentric  rings,  each  half 
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a  brick  thick,  the  connection  of  the  rin^  depending  apon  the 
tenacity  of  the  mortar.  C!ontinuon8  joints  are  thus  formed 
parallel  to  the  soffit,  and  are  liable  to  yield  on  the  arch 
settling.  The  layers  ai*e  called  shells.  Ibis  method  should 
not  be  used  in  arches  of  more  than  thirty  feet  span.  Another 
mode  of  construction  is  to  lay  the  bricKs  in  oi'dinary  string 
oonrses.  In  this  method  continuous  joints  are  formed,  ex- 
tending from  the  soffit  outward ;  they  are  necessarily  very 
open  at  the  back,  and  must  be  filled  with  mortar,  pieces  of 
slate,  or  other  material. 

To  obyiate  the  defects  of  both  methods  as  much  as  possible, 
the  arch  ma^  be  constructed  by  building  partly  in  one  way 
and  partly  m  the  other;  or,  as  it  is  termed,  in  shells  and 
blooks  (Fig.  132^.  This  method  is  to  use  blocks  of  brick- 
work built  as  solidly  as  possible,  separated  at  short  interyals 
by  portions  of  concentric  rings.    The  bricks  in  the  blochi 


Fig.  182. 

shonld  be  moulded  or  rubbed  down  to  the  proper  form, 
especially  in  arches  of  importance.  Pieces  of  hoop-iron  laid 
in  the  jomts  would  increase  the  strength  of  the  bond. 

868.  Arches  of  mixed  masonry. — ^Wheii  a  combination 
of  brick  and  cut  stone  is  used,  the  ring  courses  of  the  heads, 
with  some  intermediate  ring  courses,  the  bottom  string 
courses,  the  key-stone  course,  and  a  few  intermediate  string 
courses,  are  made  of  cut  stone,  the  intermediate  spaces  being 
filled  with  brick  (Fig.  133). 

The  yonssoirs  which  form  the  ring  course  of  the  heads  are 
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UBiially  terminated  by  plane  snrf  aces  at  the  top  and  on  the 
sideS)  for  the  purpoae  oi  connecting  them  with  tne  horismtal 


Fie.  188. 

conraeB  of  the  head  which  lie  above  and  on  each  side  of  the 
arch  (Figs.  134  and  136). 


Fig.  184. 


Fia.  180. 


This  connection  may  be  made  in  yarions  ways.  The  points 
to  be  observed  are  to  form  a  good  bond  between  the  vonssoiis 
and  horizontal  conrses,  and  to  give  a  pleasing  architectnial 
effect. 

Sometimes  the  vonssoir is  so  cntastoform  afi elboi70'-Joint| 
as  shown  at  0,  0,  in  Fig.  184.  This  is  objectionable  both  on 
account  of  waste  of  material  in  the  cutting  and  from  the 
liability  of  the  stone  to  split  when  the  arch  settles. 

864.  Cappings. — ^When  the  heads  of  the  arch  form  a  part 
of  the  exterior  of  a  structure,  as  when  they  are  the  faces  of  a 
wall  or  the  outer  portions  of  a  bridge,  then  the  top  surface 
of  the  voussoirs  of  the  ring  courses,  between  the  heads,  is 
usually  left  in  a  roughly  dressed  state  to  receive  the  courses 
of  masonry,  termed  the  oapping,  which  rest  upon  the  arch 
between  the  walls  of  the  head.  Before  laying  the  capping, 
the  joints  of  the  voussoirs  on  the  back  of  the  arch  should  be 
carefully  examined,  and,  wherever  they  are  found  to  be  open 
from  the  settling  of  the  arch,  they  should  be  filled. 
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The  capping  may  be  of  brick,  rubble,  or  concrete.  "When 
the  arches  are  exposed  to  filtration  of  rain-water,  as  in  bridges, 
casemates  of  fortifications,  etc.,  the  capping  should  be  made 
water-ti^ht. 

The  difiiculty  of  forming  water-tight  cappings  of  masonry 
has  led  en^neers  to  try  a  covering  of  asphalt  laid  upon  con- 
crete. This  asphalt  is  put  on  as  previously  described,  using 
sometimes  several  coats,  care  being  taken  to  make  the  squares 
of  each  successive  layer  break  joints  with  the  preceding. 

In  a  l^nge  of  arches,  like  those  of  bridges  or  casemates, 
the  top  of  the  capping  of  each  arch  forms  two  inclined  sur- 
faces, like  those  or  a  common  roof.  The  bottom  of  these 
surfaces,  by  their  junction,  form  gutters  where  the  water  col- 
lects, and  from  which  it  is  conveyed  off  in  conduits,  formed 
either  of  iron  pipes  or  of  openings  made  through  the  masonry 
of  the  piers. 

When  the  space  between  the  head  walls  above  the  capping 
is  filled  in  with  earth,  a  series  of  drains  should  be  made  run- 
ning from  the  top  or  ridm  of  the  capping,  and  leading  into 
the  main  gutter  arain.  They  are  made  of  dry  brick  laid  flat, 
with  intervals,  being  covered  by  other  courses  of  diy  brick 
with  open  joints. 

365.  Abutments  and  piers. — The  same  care  and  precau- 
tions recommended  in  constructing  retaining  walls  apply 
equally  to  the  construction  of  abutments  and  piers. 

When  abutments,  as  in  the  case  of  buildings,  require  to  be 
of  considerable  height,  and  would  therefore  demand  extraor- 
dinary thickness  if  used  alone  to  sustain  the  thrust  of  the 
arch,  they  may  be  strengthened  by  carrying  them  up  above 
their  connection  with  the  arch,  thus  adding  to  their  weight, 
as  in  the  battlements  and  pinnacles  ot  Gothic  architec- 
ture ;  by  adding  to  them  ordinary,  full,  or  arched  buttresses, 
termed  flying  buttresses ;  or  by  using  ties  of  iron  below 
the  key-stone  to  connect  the  vonssoirs  which,  are  near  the 
joints  of  rupture.  The  employment  of  these  different  expe- 
dients, their  forms  and  dimensions,  will  depend  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  structure  and  the  kind  of  arch.  The  iron  tie, 
for  example,  cannot  be  hidden  from  view  except  in  the  plate- 
band,  or  in  very  flat  segmental  arches ;  and  wnerever  its  ap- 
pearance would  be  unsightly  some  other  expedient  must  be 
tried. 

866.  Connection  of  the  aroh  "with  its  abutment. — 
Care  should  be  taken  to  make  a  firm  connection  between  the 
lowest  courses  of  the  arch  and  the  top  of  the  abutment,  par- 
ticularly in  the  askew  and  segmental  arches. 
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The  top  stone  of  the  abutment,  or  cushion  stone,  ahonld  be 
well  bonoed  with  the  stones  of  the  backing;  should  be  mad€ 
thick  euoagh  to  resist  the  pressure  bronght  to  bear  on  it ;  and 
made  secore  against  any  sBding. 


Madhinfliry  Used  in  Construotloii. 

867.  Scaffolding  and  hoisting  arrangements  are  necessary, 
and  are  in  all  things  similar  to  those  nsed  for  other  stone 
masonry.  In  addition,  strong  frames  called  oenterings  are 
nsed.  From  the  nature  of  an  arch,  formed  as  it  is  of  separate 
pieces,  it  is  evident  that  it  could  not  be  placed  in  position 
without  some  artificial  support  for  the  blocks  to  rest  upon 
during  construction.  When  the  arch  is  completed  the  arti- 
ficial  support  is  removed,  leaving  clear  the  space  arched  over. 
This  artificial  suppoi-t  is  callea  the  centre  or  centering  of 
the  arch,  and  is  made  ^nerally  of  wood. 

A  centre  may  be  defined  to  be  a  wooden  frame  which 
supports  the  voussoirs  of  an  arch  while  the  latter  is  in  pro- 
gress of  construction. 

It  consists  of  a  number  of  vertical  frames,  termed  ribs, 
upon  which  horizontal  beams,  called  bolsters,  are  placed  to 
receive  the  voussoirs  of  the  arch.  These  ribs  are  placed 
from  five  to  six  feet  apart,  and  have  the  upper  or  bearing 
surface  curved  to  a  fif^ure  parallel  to  that  of  tne  soffit  of  the 
arch.  For  an  arch  of  considerable  weight,  tlie  pieces  form- 
ing the  back  of  the  centre  on  which  the  bolsters  rest  consist 
of  beams  of  suitable  lengths  shaped  to  the  proper  curvature 
and  abutting  end  to  end,  the  joints  between  them  being  nor- 
mal to  the  curved  surface.  The  joints  are  usually  secured  by 
short  pieces,  or  blocks,  placed  under  the  abutting  ends  and  to 
which  the  pieces  are  bolted.  The  blocks  are  shaped  so  as  to 
form  abutting  surfaces  for  stmts  which  rest  against  them  and 
against  firm  points  of  support  beneath.  To  prevent  the  struts 
from  bending,  braces  or  bridle  pieces  are  used,  and  the 
whole  frame  is  firmly  connected  by  iron  bolts. 

This  is  the  general  construction  of  a  centre.  The  position 
of  the  points  of  support  and  the  size  of  the  arches  will  affect 
materially  the  combinations  of  the  parts. 

If  for  a  light  arch,  as  that  thrown  over  a  window  or  a 
door,  planks  instead  of  beams  are  used  to  form  the  back,  and 
two  ribs  only  are  required.  Their  construction  is  shown  in 
(Pig.  136). 
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In  the  figure,  the  centre  is  shown  resting  on  the  walls.    Tf 
the  intrados  is  to  be  tangent  to  the  inner  face  of  the  walk, 


Fig.  188. 


b.ipi)orts  must  be  placed  next  to  the  wall,  as  shown  in  Fig, 
i  J7,  to  hold  up  the  centre. 


E 


It  the  arch  be  heayier,  an  arrangement  ^uch  as  shown  in 
F^.  137  may  be  used,  in  which  the  back  may  consist  of  two 
or  three  thicKuesses  or  plank  nailed  together,  or  of  pieces  of 
scantling  of  proper  size. 

Ttie  points  to  oe  considered  in  the  construction  of  centres 
are,  that  the  upper  or  bearing  surface  shall  be  correctly 
fornied ;  that  the  centre  ^all  be  strong  enougli  to  bear  the 
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load  which  is  to  be  placed  upon  it ;  that  is,  to  support  the 
weight  of  vonssoirs,  workmen,  tools,  etc.,  without  siDlcing  or 
changing  its  form  during  the  construction  of  the  arch ;  and 
tliat  it  may  be  easily  ana  conveniently  removed  without  in- 
]ury  when  the  arch  is  completed. 

The  most  important  centerings  are  those  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  bridges  of  wide  span,  and  of  domes  of  important 
public  buildings. 

368.  Oeneral  remarks. — ^The  rules  given  for  laying  ash- 
lar or  cut-Btone  masonrv  E^ould  especially  be  strictlv  observed 
in  the  construction  of  arches.  The  manner  of  laying  the 
voussoirs  which  fonn  the  head  of  the  arch  demands  peculiar 
care.  The  arch  should  be  built  up  equally  and  simultane- 
ously on  the  two  sides  of  the  centering,  so  that  its  constmc- 
tion  should  not  be  more  rapid  on  one  side  than  on  the  other. 
The  load  on  the  centering  will  in  this  way  be  kept  sym- 
metrical. 

The  centres,  particularly  of  large  arches,  should  not  be  re- 
moved until  the  mortar  basset;  it  is  recommended  that, after 
removing  the  centre,  the  arch  should  be  allowed  to  settle  and 
assume  its  permanent  state  before  any  load  is  placed  upon  it 


Fi<k  18& 


Yery  flat  arches  and  plate-bands  over  doorways  or  wide 
openings  in  a  wall  have  segmental  arches  placed  above  (Fk. 
138)  to  relieve  them  from  the  weight  oi   the  wall  irad 
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Otherwise  would  rest  upon  them.  From  the  object  of  these 
additional  arches,  they  receive  the  name  ox  relieving 
arohes. 

The  principles  of  the  arch  should  be  thoroughly  under- 
Btood  by  the  engineer  as  well  as  the  architect. 

The  form  of  the  arch  will  depend  upon  the  purposes  which 
it  has  to  serve,  the  localitj,  and  the  style  of  architecture 

The  full  centre  arch  is  the  strongest,  and  should  be  ased 
when  great  strength  is  required  and  no  limit  to  ti^e  rise  is 
imposed.  The  eUiptical  is  regarded  as  the  most  graceful 
arch,  the  segmental  as  the  most  useful. 

Pointed  arches  are  used  in  buildings,  especially  those  of  the 
Oothic  order,  but  are  not  as  a  rule  used  for  bridges  or  similar 
Btmctores. 

369.  Origin  and  use  of  the  aroh. — It  is  a  matter  in  ques< 
tion,  to  what  country  or  people  the  world  is  indebted  for  the 
arch.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  Europe  is  indebted  to  the 
Komans  for  the  general  use  of  the  arch  in  building.  The  full 
centre  and  segmental  arches  especially  were  much  used  by 
them  in  the  construction  of  both  public  and  private  works,  as 
temples,  palaces,  private  residences,  baths,  sewera,  bridges, 
aqueducts,  etc,  whose  remains  are  still  to  be  seen.  The 
Itomans  were  the  first  to  use  the  dome  for  covering  temples. 

Afterwards,  the  arch  under  various  forms  became  an  essen- 
tial element  in  the  construction  of  buildings  throughout  Eu- 
rope. And  still  later  it  forms  in  the  United  States  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  all  our  constructions,  although  it  has  not  by 
us  been  used  to  the  same  extent  in  bridges  as  oy  Europeans. 


asaniBAL  rulbs  to  bb  obbbrvbd  in  thb  construct 

TION  OF  ICASONRT. 

870.  From  what  has  preceded,  the  following  general  rules 
may  be  stated : 

1.  To  build  the  masonry  in  a  series  of  courses,  which  shall 
be  perpendicular,  or  as  nearly  so  as  practicable,  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  force  which  thev  have  to  resist. 

2.  To  avoid  the  use  of  continuous  joints  parallel  to  the 
direction  of  the  force. 

3.  To  use  the  largest  stones  in  the  lower  courses. 

4.  To  lay  the  lower  courses,  the  force  acting  vertically,  on 
their  natural  bed.  Where  great  strength  is  required  in  these 
courses,  the  beds  should  be  dressed  square. 

6.  To  moisten  all  dry  and  porous  stones  before  bedding 
18 
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ihem  in  mortar,  and  to  thoroughly  cleanse  from  dnat,  eta, 
their  lower  surfaces,  and  the  bed  of  the  course  on  whicli  the 
stones  are  to  be  laid. 

6.  To  redaoe  the  space  between  each  stone  as  mnch  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  completely  fill  the  joint  with  mortar. 


PRESERVATION  OF  MASONRY. 

STL  Masonry  is  frequently  injured  by  the  mortar  being 
washed  out  of  the  joints  bj  the  weather,  by  unequal  settling, 
or  by  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  material  due  to 
changes  of  temperature. 

872..  Pointing. — The  washing  out  of  the  mortar  from  the 
joints  may  be  prevented  by  means  of  pointing.  This  con- 
sists in  cutting  out  the  mortar  at  the  edge  of  the  joint  to  a 
depth  of  about  an  inch,  brushing  it  clean,  moistening  it,  and 
filling  it  with  pointing  mortar. 

The  pointing  mortar  is  made  of  cement  paste  and  dean, 
sharp  sand,  about  one  measure  of  paste  to  two  and  a  half  of 
sand ;  or  if  mixed  dr^,  one  of  cement  to  three  of  sand  by 
weight.  It  is  made  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  the  in- 
gredients being  mixed  with  a  little  water,  and  thoroughly  in- 
corporated by  pounding  with  an  iron  pestle  in  an  iron  mortar. 

The  pointing  mortar  is  then  pressed  into  the  joint  and  its 
surface  rubbed  smooth  with  an  iron  tool.  The  practice  with 
the  United  States  engineers  is  to  calk  the  joints  with  a  ham- 
mer and  calkin^-iron  and  to  rub  the  surface  of  the  pointing 
with  a  steel  polishing  tool. 

To  obtain  a  good  pointing  is  quite  difficult,  as  the  unequal 
amount  of  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  stone  and  the 
pointing  mortar  causes  the  latter  to  crack,  or  to  separate 
from  the  stone.  Water  getting  into  the  cracks  and  freezing 
throws  out  the  pointing.  Some  builders  give  the  surface  of 
the  pointing  such  a  shape  that  the  water  shall  trickle  over 
the  pointing  without  entering  the  cracks  usually  found 
between  the  stone  and  the  pointing. 

The  period  at  which  pointing  should  be  done  is  not  fully 
agreed  upon  by  builders,  some  preferring  to  point  while  the 
mortar  in  the  joint  is  still  fresh,  or  g^reen,  and  others  not 
until  it  has  become  hard.  The  latter  is  iJie  better  plan  ;  the 
former  is  the  cheaper,  as  the  joints  are  more  easily  cleaned  out 

The  term  flash-pointing  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  thin 
coating  of  hydraulic  mortar,  made  with  a  large  proportion  of 
hydraulic  cement,  laid  oyer  the  face  or  back  of  a  wall  to  pro- 
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tect  the  joints  or  the  stone  itself  from  the  action  of  moisture 
and  the  weather. 

When  used  to  protect  the  stone,  the  sand  in  the  mortar 
ehould  be  coarse,  and  the  mortar  applied  in  a  sinffle  uniform 
coat  over  the  surface,  which  shonla  be  thoroughly  cleansed 
from  dust  and  loose  mortar,  and  well  moistened  before  the 
application  is  made. 

373.  Precautions  against  unequal  settling. — A  certain 
amount  of  settling  alwajs  takes  place  in  masonry,  due  to  the 
shrinkage  of  the  mortar  and  other  causes,  and  the  engineer 
mnst  take  every  precaution  to  ensure  that  this  settling  shall 
be  equal  throughout  Otherwise,  especially  in  parts  sustain- 
ing unequal  loaSs^  and  which  are  required  to  be  firmly  joined 
together,  the  unequal  settling  that  takes  place  is  accompanied 
by  cracks  and  ruptures  in  the  masonry. 

To  avoid  this  uneqiial  settling,  it  is  advised  to  use  the  same 
thickness  of  mortar  tliroughout,  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  bond  and  correct  fitting  of  the  courses,  and  to  carry  up 
all  parts  of  the  wall  winiiUaneously.  If  the  walls  are  to  be 
subjected  to  heavy  vertical  pressures,  it  is  recommended  to 
take  the  further  precautions  of  using  hydraulic  instead  of 
common  mortar,  of  requiring  tlie  materials  to  be  uniform  in 
size  and  quality,  and  ot  delaying  putting  the  permanent  load 
on  the  walls  until  the  season  after  the  masonry  is  laid.  It  is 
also  suggested  to  use  a  proof  load,  when  practicable,  before 
placing  on  the  permanent  one. 

374.  EfiS)ots  of  temperature  on  masonry. — ^Frost  is  the 
most  powei-f ul  destructive  agent  against  which  the  engineer 
has  to  guard  in  masonry  constructions.  During  severe  winters 
in  the  northern  parts  of  our  country,  it  has  been  ascertained, 
by  observation,  that  the  frost  will  penetrate  earth  in  contact 
with  walls  to  a  depth  of  ten  feet;  it  therefore  becomes  a 
matter  of  the  first  importance  to  use  every  practicable  means 
to  drain  thoroughly  all  the  ground  in  contact  with  masonry 
to  whatever  depth  the  foundations  may  be  sunk  below  the  sur- 
face ;  for  if  this  precaution  be  not  taken,  accidents  of  the 
most  serious  nature  may  happen  to  the  foundations  from  the 
action  of  the  frost  If  water  is  liable  to  collect  in  any  quan- 
tity in  the  earth  around  the  foundations,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  make  small  covered  drains  under  them  to  convey  it  off,  and 
to  place  a  sti-atnm  of  loose  stone  between  the  sides  of  the 
foundations  and  the  surrounding  earth  to  give  the  water  a  free 
downward  passage. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim  in  building,  diat  mortar 
exposed  to  the  action  of  frost  before  setting  will  be  so  much 
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damaged  as  to  impair  materially  its  properties.  Thia  fact 
fihowB  the  necessity  of  nsing  hydraulic  mortar  to  a  height  of 
at  least  three  feet  above  the  ground  when  laying  foundations 
and  the  structure  resting  on  mem ;  for  altbongh  the  mortar 
of  the  foundations  might  be  protected  from  the  action  of  the 
frost  by  the  earth  around  them,  the  parts  immediately  aboye 
would  be  exposed,  and  would  attract  the  moisture  from  the 
ground,  so  that  the  mortar,  if  of  common  lime,  would  not  set 
m  time  to  preyeut  the  action  of  the  frosts  of  winter. 

In  heayy  walls  the  moi-tar  in  the  interior  will  usually  be 
secure  against  the  action  of  the  frost,  and  masoniy  of  this 
character  might  be  carried  on  until  freezing  weather  com- 
mences ;  but  in  all  important  works  it  will  be  the  safer  course 
to  suspend  the  construction  of  masoniy  seyeral  weeks  before 
the  ordinary  period  of  frost 

During  the  l)eat  of  summer  the  mortar  is  apt  to  be  injured  by 
drying  too  rapidly.  To  prevent  this  the  stone  or  brick  shoula 
be  thoroughly  moistened  before  being  laid  ;  and  afterwards, 
if  the  weather  is  very  hot,  the  masonry  should  be  kept  wet 
until  the  mortar  gives  indications  of  setting.  The  top  course 
should  always  be  well  moistened  by  the  workmen  when  quitting 
their  work  lor  any  short  period  during  very  warm  weather. 

The  effects  prcxluced  by  a  high  or  fow  temperature  on  mor- 
tar in  a  green  state  are  similar.  In  the  one  case  the  freezing 
of  the  water  prevents  a  union  between  the  particles  of  the 
lime  and  sand ;  and  in  the  other,  the  same  result  arises  from 
the  water  being  rapidly  evaporated.  In  both  cases  the  mortar 
is  weak  and  pulverulent  when  it  has  set 

375.  Repidrs  of  masonry. — In  repairing  masoniy  it  is 
necessarjr  to  connect  the  new  work  witn  the  old.  To  do  this, 
the  surrace  of  the  old,  where  the  junction  is  to  be  made, 
should  be  arranged  in  steps  and  the  mortar  along  this  surface 
be  scraped  and  cleaned.  The  new  work  is  then  joined  to  the 
steps  by  a  suitable  bond,  care  being  taken  to  have  the  surfaces 
flttod  accurately,  and  to  use  tibe  least  amoimt  of  mortar  that 
will  effect  the  required  object 

MENSURATION  OF  MASONRY. 

376.  Engineers,  when  measuring  or  estimating  quantities 
of  masonry,  state  them  in  cubic  feet  or  yards.  iDuiidera  and 
contractors  often  use  other  modes,  as  perches  of  stone,  rods  of 
brickwork,  etc.  To  avoid  misunderstanding,  the  engineer 
should  inform  himself  of  the  modes  used  in  the  locality  where 
his  work  is  to  be  milt 
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FOUNDATIONS, 


CHAPTER  XL 

877.  The  term,  ftundatlon,  is  used  to  designate  the  loTcesI 
portion  or  base  of  any  structure. 

This  term  is  frequently  applied  to  that  portion  of  the  solid 
material  of  the  earth  upon  wnich  the  structure  rests,  and  also 
to  the  artificial  arrangements  which  may  be  made  to  support 
the  base. 

It  is  recommended  to  restrict  the  use  of  the  termy.founda 
tion,  to  the  lower  courses  of  the  structure,  and  to  use  the 
term,  bed  of  the  fbundation,  when  either  of  the  other  two 
are  meant 

378.  In  the  preceding  chapters,  the  foundations  of  the 
structures  there  considered  have  been  regarded  as  secure. 
Since  the  permanence  of  structures  depends  greatly  upon  the 
safety  of  the  foundations,  it  is  plain  that  the  importance 
attached  by  engineers  to  the  proper  construction  of  the 
latter  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

879.  Foundations  are  liable  to  yield  either  by  sliding  on 
their  beds  or  by  turning  over  by  rotation  about  one  ox  the 
edges.  In  general,  if  care  is  taken  to  prevent  rotation,  there 
need  be  no  fear  of  yielding  by  sliding,  especially  if  the  bed  is 
a  hard  ground  or  other  compact  material. 

If  the  bed  is  of  a  homogeneous  material  and  the  pressure 
borne  by  the  foundations  is  uniformly  distributed  over  it, 
there  will  be  no  tendency  to  overturn,  and  the  settling,  which 
always  exists  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  will  be  uniform 
throughout. 

If  the  material  forming  the  natural  bed  is  not  homogeneous, 
or  the  centre  of  pressure  does  not  coincide  with  the  centre  of 
figure  of  the  base,  unequal  settling  will  take  place,  followed 
by  cracks  and  ruptures  in  the  masonry,  and  fiinsJ^y,  undet 
oertain  circumstances,  by  the  destruction  of  the  work. 
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The  main  objects  to  be  attained,  in  preparinfr  the  bed  and 
foundation  of  any  structare,  are  to  reduce  the  settling  to  the 
Bmallest  possible  amount,  and  to  prevent  this  settling  from 
being  unequal. 

880.  The  beds  of  foundations  are  divided  into  two  classes : 

1.  Natural  beds,  or  those  prepared  in  soils  sufBcientlj 
firm  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  structure ;  and 

2.  Artificial  beds,  or  those  which  require  an  artificial  ar- 
ran^ment  to  be  made  to  support  the  structure,  in  consequence 
of  the  softness  or  want  of  homogeneousness  of  the  soil. 

Before  a  selection  of  the  kind  of  bed  can  be  made,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  the  nature  of  the  subsoil.  If  this  is  not 
already  known,  it  is  determined  ordinarily  by  digging  a 
trench  or  sinking  a  pit  close  to  the  site  of  the  proposed  work, 
to  a  depth  sufficient  to  allow  the  diflFerent  strata  to  be  seen. 
For  important  structures,  the  kind  of  subsoil  is  frequently 
made  known  by  boring  with  the  tools  usually  employed  for 
this  purpose. 

Wnen  this  method  is  used,  the  difFerent  kinds  and  thick- 
nesses  of  the  strata  are  determined  by  examining  the  speci- 
mens brought  up  by  the  au^r  used  in  boring. 

881.  Soils  are  divided,  with  reference  to  foundations,  into 
three  classes : 

1.  Those  composed  of  materials  whose  stability  is  not 
affected  by  saturation  with  water,  and  which  are  firm  enough 
to  support  the  weight  of  the  structure. 

2.  Those  firm  enough,  but  whose  stability  is  affected  by  the 
presence  of  water. 

3.  Compressible  or  soft  soils. 

Bock,  compact  stony  earths,  etc,  are  examples  of  the  first 
class ;  clay,  sand,  fine  gravel,  etc.,  are  examples  of  the  sec- 
ond ;  and  common  earth,  marshy  soils,  etc.,  are  examples  of 
the  third. 

The  beds  are  prepared  either  on  land  or  imder  the  water. 

FOUNDATIONS  ON  LAND. 

There  will  be  three  cases,  corresponding  to  the  three  kinds 
of  soil  in  which  the  bed  is  to  be  prepared. 

L    BEDS  FBEPASED  IN  SOILS  Or  THB  FIB8T  CLASS. 

832.  Rook.— When  rock  forms  the  material  in  which  the 
bed  is  to  be  made,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ascertain  if  the  rock 
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has  a  sufficient  area,  is  free  from  cavities,  and  snfficlentlj  thrick 
to  support  the  strQctnre  without  danger  of  breaking.  If  the 
rock  be  found  too  thin,  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  it 
rests  must  be  determined.  If  there  are  any  doubts  on  any 
of  these  points,  a  thorough  examination  into  the  thickness  of 
the  stratum  and  tests  upon  its  strength  should  be  made.  It 
is  also  recommended,  in  case  of  important  structures,  to  test 
further  its  strength  by  placing  on  it  a  trial  weight,  which 
should  be  at  least  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  proposed 
Structure. 

Having  become  satisfied  with  the  strength  of  the  rock,  all 
the  loose  and  decayed  portions  are  removed  and  the  surface 
levelled.  If  some  parts  are  required  to  be  at  a  lower  level 
than  othera,  the  bed  should  be  broken  into  steps.  Fissures 
should  be  filled  with  concrete  or  rubble  masonry.  If  this 
filling  should  be  too  expensive,  arches  should  be  used.  In 
some  cases,  it  is  advisable  to  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the 
rock  with  a  layer  of  concrete. 

The  load  placed  on  the  rook  should  not  exceed  the  limit  of 
safety.  This  limit  is  taken  usually  at  one-tenth  of  the  load 
necessary  to  crush  the  rock. 

A  bed  in  solid  rock  is  unyielding,  and  appears  at  first  sight 
to  offer  all  the  advantages  of  a  secure  foundation.  It  is  found 
in  practice,  that  in  large  buildings  some  portions  will  not  rest 
on  the  rock,  but  on  some  adjacent  material,  as  clay  or  gravel. 
Irregularity  of  settlement  will  in  such  cases  almost  invariably 
follow,  and  give  great  trouble. 

383.  Compaot  stony  earths,  eto. — The  bed  is  prepared 
in  soils  of  Uiis  kind  by  digging  a  trench  deep  enough  to 
place  the  foundation  below  the  reach  of  the  disintegrathig 
effects  of  frost.  A  depth  of  from  four  to  six  feet  will  gen- 
erally be  sufficient 

The  bottom  of  the  trench  is  made  level,  both  transversely 
as  well  as  longitudinally,  and  if  ^arts  of  it  are  required  to  be 
at  different  levels,  it  is  broken  into  steps.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  keep  the  surface  water  out  of  the  trench,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  nave  drains  made  at  the  bottom  to  carry  away 
the  water. 

The  weight,  resting  on  the  bottom  of  the  trench  should  be 
proportioned  to  tlie  resistance  of  the  material  forming  the 
bed.  The  limit  for  a  firm  soil  of  this  class  is  about  twenty- 
five  pounds  per  square  inch. 

It  is  usual,  in  order  to  distribute  the  pressure  arising  from 
the  weight  of  the  structure  over  a  greater  surface,  to  give 
additional  breadth  to  the  foundation  courses ;    this  increase 
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of  breadth  is  called  the  footing  or  spread*  In  compact 
Boils,  the  spread  is  made  once  and  a  half  the  thickness  of  the 
wall,  and  in  ordinary  earth  or  sand,  twice  tliat  thickness. 


n.   BEDS  IN  SOILS  OF  THE  8E00ND  GLASS. 

884  The  bed  is  prepared  in  a  soil  of  this  kind  by  digging 
a  trench,  as  in  the  previous  case,  deep  enough  to  place  the 
foundation  of  the  structure  bel  u  the  injurious  effects  of 
frost.    Since  the  soil  is  effected  b\  saturation  with  water,  the 

Sound  should  be  well  drained  before  the  work  is  begnn,  and 
e  trenches  so  arranged  that  the  water  shall  not  remain  in 
thern.  And  in  general,  the  less  a  soil  of  this  kind  is  exposed 
to  the  air  and  weather,  and  the  sooner  it  is  protected  from 
exposure,  the  better  for  the  work. 

In  this  case,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding,  it  was  supposed 
that  the  layer  of  loose  and  decayed  materials  resting  on  the 
soil  in  which  the  bed  is  to  be  prepared  was  of  moderate 
depth,  and  that  the  thickness  of  the  stratum  in  which  the  bed 
is  made  was  sufficient  to  support  the  weight  of  the  structure. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  this  firm  soil  in  which  the  bed 
is  to  be  made  rests  upon  another  which  is  compressible,  or 
which  is  liable  to  yield  laterally.  In  such  situations,  the 
weight  of  the  structure  should  be  reduced  to  its  minimum, 
and  should  be  distributed  over  a  bearing  surface  sufficiently 
large  to  keep  tlie  pressure  on  any  portion  of  the  bed  within 
certain  limits.  If  tnere  is  any  danger  from  lateral  yielding, 
the  bed  must  be  secured  by  confining  the  compressible  or 
yielding  soil  so  it  cannot  spread  out.  This  may  be  done  by 
using  sheeting  piles,  or  other  suitable  contrivance. 


m.  BEDS  IN  SOILS  OF  THE  THIBD  GLASS. 

885.  In  soft  earthfl. — The  bed  is  prepared,  as  in  the  other 
cases,  by  digging  a  trench  sufficiently  deep  to  place  the  foun- 
dation courses  below  the  action  of  frost  and  rain. 

Greater  caution,  however,  must  be  observed  in  a  case  of 
this  kind  than  in  any  of  the  preceeding,  to  prevent  any  un- 
equal settling. 

The  bottom  of  the  trench  should  be  made  level  and  covered 
with  a  bed  of  stones,  sand,  or  concrete. 

If  stone  be  used,  it  is  the  practice  to  pave  the  bottom  of 
the  trench  with  rubble  or  cobble  stones,  which  are  well  set* 
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tied  in  place  by  ramming,  and  on  this  paving  lay  a  bed  of 
concrete. 

If  sand  is  used,  the  sand  is  spread  in  layers  of  aboat  nine 
inches  in  thickness,  and  each  layer  well  rammed  before  the 
next  one  is  spread.  The  total  depth  of  sand  used  should  be 
BuflScient  to  admit  of  the  pressure  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
Band  being  distributed  over  the  entire  bottom  of  the  trench. 
(Fig.  139.) 


Fio.  189. 


Fio.  140. 


Another  method  of  using  sand  for  this  purpose  is  to  make 
holes  in  the  soil  or  in  the  bottom  of  tlie  trench  (Fig.  140),  and 
fill  them  with  moist,  well  packed  sand.  The  holes  are  about 
six  inches  in  diameter  and  five  or  six  feet  deep. 

Concrete  may  be  used  alone  in  the  trench,  or  spread  over  a 
layer  of  stones  well  rammed  in  place.  In  either  case,  the 
concrete  is  spread  in  layers  and  rammed  to  form  one  compact 
mass.  The  upper  surface  is  levelled  off,  and  the  foundation 
coarses  begun  as  soon  as  the  concrete  has  set, 

A  concrete  bed  is  also  used  when  the  soil  is  all  sand ;  a 
trench  is  dug  and  the  concrete  laid  as  just  described. 

The  pressure  allowed  on  a  concrete  bed  should  not  exceed 
one  tenth  part  of  its  resistance  to  crushing. 

By  distributing  the  weight  as  nearly  as  possible  uniformly 
over  the  foundation  courses,  the  dangers  of  unequal  settling 
may  be  avoided.  If  the  structure  rests  on  piers  or  other  sepa- 
rate supports,  these  supports  should  be  connected  by  inverted 
arches,  and  in  this  way  the  weight  is  distributed  over  the 
whole  bed.  If  the  weight  of  the  structure  varies  in  its  differ- 
ent parts  the  surfaces  of  the  bed  should  be  proportioned 
accordingly,  so  as  to  have  on  each  unit  of  surface  the  same 
amoont  of  pressure 
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386.  In  compressible  soiL — The  principal  difficulty  met 
with  in  forming  a  sufficiently  firm  bed  in  a  compressible  soil 
arises  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  its  yielding  in  all  direc- 
tions under  pressure.  There  are  several  methods  which  have 
been  used  successfully  in  soils  of  this  kind. 

One  method,  when  the  compressible  material  is  of  moder- 
ate depth,  is  to  excavate  until  a  firm  soil  is  reached,  and  then 
prepare  the  bed  as  described  in  the  previous  examples.  The 
great  objection  to  this  method  is  the  expense  of  excavation, 
especially  when  the  depth  of  excavation  is  considerable. 

A  second  method  is  to  drive  pUes  through  the  soft  soil 
and  into  the  firm  soil  beneath  it  The  piles  are  then  cut  off 
at  a  given  level,  fastened  firmly  tc^ether  by  heavy  timbers, 
and  a  platform  laid  upon  the  top  ox  the  piles.  On  this  plat- 
form tne  foundation  courses  of  the  structure  rest. 

A  third  is  to  use  a  modification  of  the  last  method.  In- 
stead of  the  piles  reaching  the  firm  soil,  they  are  only  driven 
in  the  compressible  one.  The  platform  is  made  to  extend 
over  so  large  an  area  that  the  pressure  on  the  nnit  of  surface 
produced  by  the  weight  of  the  structure  is  less  than  the  limit 
aUowed  for  this  particular  soil. 

A  fourth  is  also  a  modification  of  the  second  method,  and 
differs  from  the  last  one  in  using  piles  of  only  five  or  six 
inches  in  diameter  and  five  or  six  &t  lon^.  These  piles  are 
placed  as  close  together  as  thev  can  be  driven,  and  support  a 
platform,  as  in  the  second  method.  The  object  of  the  short 
piles  is  to  compress  the  soil  and  make  it  firmer. 

A  fifth  is  to  enclose  the  area  to  be  covered  by  the  struc- 
ture by  sheet-piles.  The  pQes  are  driven  to  the  firm  soil, 
but  not  necessarily  into  it  The  enclosed  area  is  then  covered 
with  brush,  fascines,  or  other  similar  materials,  which  are 
pressed  down  into  the  soft  soil.  When  this  upper  layer  is 
sufficiently  firm,  the  foundation  is  begun. 

This  last  method  can  only  be  used  for  small  structures  of 
a  temporary  nature.  The  stability  of  the  construction  de- 
jjends  almost  entirely  upon  the  power  of  the  shee^pile8  to  re- 
sist the  pressure  transmitted  to  tliem  by  the  compressible  soil. 

In  general,  if  the  firm  stratum  beneath  the  compressible 
soil  can  be  reached  by  piles  of  ordinary  dimensions,  the 
second  method  is  the  one  preferred,  especially  in  those  situ* 
ations  in  which  there  is  no  danger  of  the  piles  rotting. 

puss. 
887*  A  pile  is  a  large  piece  of  iron  or  timber,  painted  at 
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one  end,  and  driven  or  forced  into  the  earth  to  be  uaed  gene- 
rally as  a  support  for  some  structure.  Piles  are  classified,  from 
the  material  of  which  they  are  made,  into  'wooden  and 
iron ;  £rom  tlieir  length,  into  short  and  long ;  from  the  form 
of  construction,  into  round,  square^  and  sheet-piles;  an^ 
from  the  method  used  to  force  them  into  the  earth,  into  com- 
xnon,  sore-w,  and  pneumatio  piles. 

•  388.  Short  piles. — ^These  piles  are  nsually  round,  from  six 
to  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  six  to  twelve  feet  long, 
and  made  of  timber,  which  may  be  oak,  elm,  pine,  or  other 
snitable  wood,  the  particular  kind  depending  upon  the 
abundance  of  the  wood  in  the  vicinity  of  the  work  and  the 
particular  use  to  which  the  pile  is  to  be  placed.  Their  cross- 
section  is  sometimes  a  square.  Their  most  general  use  is 
to  compress  and  make  firmer  the  soil  in  which  they  are 
driven. 

389*  Iiong  piles. — ^These  are  either  round  or  square  in 
croes-Bection,  and  have  a  length  of  about  twenty  times  their 
mean  diameter  of  cross-section.  The  diameter  of  the  small 
end  should  not  be  less  than  nine  inches. 

They  are  generally  made  of  timber,  the  particular  kind 
depending  upon  circumstances  similar  to  those  given  for  the 
short  pile. 

The  long  wooden  pile  is  prepared  for  driving  by  having  all 
knots  and  rough  projections  trimmed  off,  and  having  the  end 
which  is  to  enter  the  earth  sharpened  to  a  point. 

This  point  should  be  kept  on  the  axis  of  the  pile,  and  the 
sharpenmg,  which  should  extend  for  a  distance  equal  to  once 
and  a  half  or  twice  the  diameter  should  also  be  symmetrical 
with  respect  to  the  same  line. 

If  the  ground  into  which  the  pile  is  to  be  forced  is  stony 
or  very  hard,  the  lower  extremity  of  the  pile  should  be  pro- 
tected by  an  iron  shoe.  The  shoe  should  be  pointed,  and  may 
be  made  of  cast  iron. 

The  head  of  the  pile  should  be  protected  from  the  blows 
used  to  force  it  down.  This  is  usually  effected  by  banding 
the  head  with  a  wrought-iron  hoop,  which  is  afterwards  re- 
moved. Major  Whistler's  plan  was  to  hollow  out  the  head  of 
the  pile  with  an  adze,  the  concavity  in  the  head  of  the  pile 
being  made  about  one  inch  deep,  and  then  to  cover  the  head 
of  the  pile  with  a  thin  piece  of  sheet  iron.  By  this  means 
the  piles  were  driven  without  injury.  , 

As  a  rule,  long  piles  are  used  to  support  a  weight  placed 
upon  them.  There  are  two  cases,  one  in  which  the  pile 
transmits  the  load  to  a  firm  soil,  thus  acting  as  a  pillar ;  the 
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other  is  where  the  pile  and  the  load  are  wholly  supported  hj 
the  friction  of  the  earth  ou  the  sides  of  the  pile. 

890.  Sheet-piles. — These  are  flat  piles  of  rectangular  croea- 
section,  driven  side  by  side  in  a  vertical  position,  or  one  that 
is  nearly  so,  to  form  a  sheet.  The  nse  of  this  sheet  is  either 
to  prevent  the  materials  enclosed  by  it  from  spreading  out, 
or  to  protect  them  from  the  undermining  action  of  water. 

Sheet-piles  are  prepared  for  driving  by  having  their  edges 
fitted,  so  as  to  ensure  a  close  contact.  Sometimes  each  pile  is 
*^  tongued  and  grooved,"  but  this  method  is  hardly  ever  neces- 
sary, for  if  the  sides  of  the  piles  in  contact  are  parallel  and 
the  piles  well  driven,  the  swelling  of  the  wood  by  the  water 
will  ensure  a  suflSciently  tight  joint 

The  sheet-piles  are  kept  in  position  while  they  are  being 
driven  by  resting  them  against  horizontal  pieces  firmly  bolted 
to  ^uide-piles.  The  lower  end  of  the  slieet-pile  is  cut  with 
an  inclined  edge  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  pile  a  drift 
towards  the  one  next  to  it 

891.  Iron  piles. — Short,  long,  and  sheet-piles  are  fre- 
quently made  of  iron.  In  many  situations,  iron  piles  can  be 
used  to  advantage ;  it  is  not  probable,  however,  that  thej  will 
ever  supersede  tnose  made  of  wood. 

The  long  iron  pile,  when  solid,  is  made  of  wrought  iron. 
The  best  form  for  those  of  cast  iron  is  tubular.  The  iron  pile 
is  forced  into  the  earth  either  by  means  of  a  screw  or  by  the 

Eneumatic  process.    If  a  cast  iron  pile  is  to  be  forced  down 
y  blows  on  the  head,  a  wooden  punch  must  be  used  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  the  bi-eaking  of  the  cast  iron  from  the  blows. 

Sheet-piles  of  cast  iron  ^eive  been  frequently  used,  especially 
in  coffer-dams.  They  are  from  fifteen  mches  to  two  feet  wide, 
half  an  inch  thick,  and  generally  strengthened  by  flanges  or 
vertical  ribs.  The  joints  are  made  tight  by  making  each  pile 
overlap  the  two  adjacent  ones. 

The  difficulty  of  driving  iron  piles  so  that  all  their  heads  shall 
be  on  the  same  level  is  a  serious  objection  to  their  nse  in  many 
cases.  This  objection  does  not  apply  to  their  use  in  a  coffer- 
dam, as  it  is  of  no  consequence  about  having  the  heads  of  the 
piles  on  the  same  level. 

892.  Screw  piles. — They  are  either  of  wood  or  iron.  Gen- 
erally they  are  made  of  iron.  The  screw  blade  is  ordinarily 
of  cast  iron,  fixed  ou  the  foot  of  the  pile,  and  seldom  consists 
of  more  than  one  turn.  The  diameter  and  the  pitch  of  the 
screw  vary  'with  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  loaa  to  be  sup* 
ported. 

The  piles  are  made  either  hollow  or  solid.    The  hoUow 
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piles  are  of  cast  iron,  from  one  to  three  feet  in  diameter,  and 
generally  cast  in  convenient  lengths,  which  are  afterwards 
connected  together.  Fig.  141  shows  a  cast-iron  pile  of  the 
ordinary  kind ;  it  is  about  two  feet  and  six  inches  in  diame- 
ter. Solid  piles  are  made  of  wrought  iron,  and  are  from  four 
to  nine  inches  in  diameter.  Fig.  142  shows  one  with  a  cast- 
iron  screw. 

Screw  piles  are  applicable  for  nse  in  sand,  gravel,  clay,  soft 
rock,  and  alluvial  soils.  Thev  can  be  forced  into  very  hard 
soils,  even  into  brickwork.  To  force  them  into  the  earth,  it 
is  usual  to  fix  upon  the  top  of  the  pile  a  capstan,  and  to  apply 
the  power  to  the  levers  which  turn  it  A  strong  frame-work 
is  needed  to  hold  the  pile  in  its  place  while  it  is  being  screwed 
down. 


Fio.  141. 
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893.  Disk  piles. — ^These  are  hollow  iron  piles  with  the 
base  enlarged  by  a  broad  disk  attached  to  the  foot  (Fig. 
143).     They  have  been  used  successfully  in  light  sand. 

To  sink  them,  the  top  is  closed  except  where  a  tube  of 
small  diameter  is  inserted.  Through  this  small  tube,  water 
is  forced  at  high  pressure  by  a  force-pump,  and  as  the  water 
rushes  out  at  the  base  of  the  pile,  the  sand  is  disturbed  and  the 
pile  descends  by  its  own  weight.  When  it  has  descended  far 
enough,  the  pumps  are  stopped,  and  the  sand  settling  around 
the  pile  holds  it  firmly  in  position.  Great  caution  should  be 
observed  to  settle  the  foot  of  the  pile  some  distance  below  the 
Bcour,  or  that  point  where  there  is  danger  of  the  sand  being 
afterwards  disturbed  by  water  or  any  other  cause. 

394.  Pneumatic  piles. — ^These  are  iron  cylinders  often 
used  instead  of  common  piles  to  reach  a  firm  stratum  which 
lies  below  both  water  and  a  bed  of  soft  material,  as  in  the 
ease  of  a  bottom  of  a  river. 

The  piles  are  sunk  through  this  soft  material  in  two  waysi 
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either  bj  exhausting  the  air  from  the  interior  of  the  cylinder, 
thus  prodadng  a  presBure  on  the  head  of  the  pile;  or  bj 
forcing  air  into  the  tabe,  thus  driving  the  wafer  out,  so  that 
workmen  are  able  to  descend  to  the  oottom  of  the  pile  and 
remove  anj  obstmctions  to  its  settling.  The  details  of  these 
methods  will  be  given  in  another  arti<3ew 

396.  Means  used  to  fi>roe  common  piles  into  the  earth. 
— Short,  long,  and  sheet-piles  of  wood  are  forced  into  the  earth 
'  most  genersSlj  bj  blows  delivered  on  the  heads  of  the  piles. 
The  machines  nsed  for  this  purpose  are  called  ''  pile-drivers,' 
and  are  of  various  kinds.  The  most  common  of  tliese  oonsiBtE 
easentiallj  of  a  large  block  of  iron  which  slides  between  two 
uprights,  termed  gnides  or  leaders.  This  block,  called  the 
ram  or  monkey,  having  been  drawn  to  the  top  of  the  guidesi 
is  let  fall  and  cornea  down  on  the  head  of  the  pile  with  a 
violent  blow,  forcing  the  pile  into  the  soil. 

The  pile-driver  may  be  worked  by  hand,  horse,  or  steam 
power. 

The  simplest  form  of  pile-driver  is  the  ringing  engine. 
In  this  macmine  the  ram  is  attached  to  one  end  of  the  rope ; 
the  rope  passes  over  a  pulley,  and  its  other  end  brancnes 
out  into  a  number  of  smaller  ropes,  each  held  by  a  man. 
The  men,  all  pulling  together,  lift  the  ram  a  few  feet ;  then 
at  a  given  signal  all  let  go,  and  the  ram  falls  on  the  pile. 
The  number  of  men  required  will  depend  upon  the  weight  of 
the  ram.  It  is  usual  to  allow  about  forty  pounds  to  each 
man. 

In  the  machine  commonly  used,  the  ram  is  raised  by  the 
power  being  applied  to  a  windlass.  The  ram  is  held  while 
being  hoisted  oy  tongs  or  nippers,  the  handles  of  which, 
when  the  ram  has  been  raised  to  the  proper  height,  come  in 
contact  with  two  inclined  planes  on  the  guides ;  these  surfaces 

f)re8s  the  haudles  of  the  tongs  together,  ooen  the  tongs  and 
et  the  ram  fall.  The  tongs  are  so  arrangea  that  upon  being 
lowered  tliey  catch  hold  of  the  ram  by  a  staple  or  other  con* 
trivance  on  its  upper  surface. 

If  the  piles  are  to  be  driven  in  an  inclined  position,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  incline  the  guides.  As  a  rale,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  pile  should  be  pandlel  to  the  pressure  it  has  to 
support. 

396.  Other  machines  are  frequently  used  to  drive  oiles. 
The  most  important  one  is  an  application  of  the  steam  nam- 
mer.  In  this  driver,  the  hammer  is  attached  to  a  piston-rod 
which  moves  in  a  cylinder  fixed  on  the  top  of  a  wrought-iroa 
case  between  the  guides. 
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The  steam  hammer  is  well  adapted  for  continuous  rows  of 
piles*  and  can  be  economicallj  used  where  there  are  a  great 
number  of  piles  to  be  driven,  and  where  they  are  near  each 
other. 

In  the  ordinary  pile-driyer,  the  pile  is  driven  by  a  compara- 
tively small  mass  descending  from  a  considerable  height  But 
wiUi  the  steam  hammer,  the  pile  is  forced  into  the  earth  by 
the  rapid  blows  of  a  heavy  mass,  delivered  upon  a  block  weigh- 
ing  several  tons,  placed  directly  over  the  head  of  the  pile.  The 
blows  are  given  at  the  rate  of  one  a  second,  and  the  hammer 
is  raised  each  time  only  to  a  height  equal  to  the  stroke  of  the 
piston. 

Yarious  methods  have  been  used  in  different  machines  for 
raising  the  ram.  In  some  cases  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
has  been  tried  with  success.  In  one  machine  the  explosive 
properties  of  gunpowder  are  the  means  used. 

897.  If  the  head  of  a  pile  has  to  be  driven  below  the  level  to 
which  the  ram  descends,  another  pile,  termed  a  piinoh,  is  used 
for  the  purpose.  A  cast-iron  socket  of  a  suitable  form  embraces 
the  head  of  the  pile  and  the  foot  of  the  panch,  and  llie  effect 
of  the  blow  is  thus  transmitted  through  the  punch  to  the.  pile. 

The  manner  of  driving  piles,  and  tne  extent  to  which  they 
may  be  forced  into  the  subsoil,  will  depend  on  local  circum- 
stances. It  sometimes  happens  that  a  heavy  blow  will  effect 
less  than  sevei-al  lighter  blows,  and  that  piles,  after  an  inter- 
val between  successive  volleys  of  blows,  can  with  difficulty 
be  started.  Piles  may  be  driven  in  rocky  soils  and  even  in 
rock  itself,  if  holes  are  first  made  whose  diameters  are  a  little 
lees  than  those  of  the  piles.  In  this  case  the  piles  shoul<i  be 
shod  with  an  iron  shoe.  Careful  attention  is  required  in  driv- 
iDg,  for  a  pile  has  been  known  to  break  below  the  surface 
and  to  contmuo  to  yield  under  the  blows  of  the  ram  by  the 
crushing  of  the  fibres  of  the  lower  end. 

The  test  of  a  pile  having  been  sufficiently  driven,  according 
to  the  best  autnorities,  is  that  it  shall  not  sink  more  than 
one-fifth  of  an  inch  under  thirty  blows  of  a  ram  weighing  800 
pounds,  falling  five  feet  at  each  blow.  A  more  common  rule 
IS  to  consider  the  pile  fully  driven  when  it  does  not  sink  more 
than  one-fourth  of  an  inch  at  the  last  blow  of  a  ram  weigh- 
U)g2,500  pounds,  falling  30  feet 

The  least  distance  apart  at  which  piles  can  be  driven  with  ease 
is  about  two  and  one-naif  feet  between  their  centres.    If  the 

S'les  are  nearer  than  this,  they  force  each  other  up  during  the 
riving.  The  average  distance  is  generally  about  three  feet 
If  a  pile  has  to  ^  drawn  out,  as  is  oft^i  the  case,  a  lever 
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fastened  by  a  chain  to  the  head  of  the  pile  may  be  used. 
Where  the  pile  is  only  partially  driven,  it  may  sometimes 
be  drawn  by  fastening  a  chain  aronnd  the  heaa  of  the  pile 
and  attaching  it  to  the  nippers. 
898.  Load  on  piles. — Col.  Mason's  formula  is 

W-     »•     V* 

in  which  W  is  the  greatest  load,  R  and  j}  the  weight  le* 
spectively  of  the  ram  and  pile,  all  in  pounds ;  h  the  fall  of 
tne  ram,  and  d  the  penetration  of  the  pile  at  the  last  blow, 
both  in  feet     He  used  a  factor  of  safety  of  4. 

E     h 

Oapt.  Sanders'  formula  is  W  =  -^  X  -;  the  quantities  be- 
ing the  same  excepting  that  W  is  the  safe  load. 

The  rule  used  oy  builders  is  to  limit  the  load  to  1,000 
pounds  on  the  square  inch  of  the  head  when  the  pile  trans- 
mits the  weight  to  firm  soil ;  and  to  200  pounds  when  it 
resists  by  friction  only. 

399.  Preparation  of  bed  in  compressible  soil,  nsing 
common  wooden  piles. — The  piles  having  been  driven  to 
the  firm  soil  beneath,  their  heads  are  sawed  off  at  a  given 
level  and  the  whole  system  is  firmly  connected  together  by 
longitudinal  and  cross  pieces  notched  into  each  other  and 
bolted  to  the  piles.  On  these  piles  a  platform  is  laid ;  or  the 
soft  earth  around  the  top  of  the  piles  is  scooped  out  for  five 
or  six  feet  in  depth,  and  this  space  filled  with  concrete. 

If  a  platform  is  to  be  used,  it  is  constructed  as  follows: 
A  large  beam,  called  a  capping,  is  first  placed  on  the  heads 
of  the  outside  rows  of  piles  and  is  fastened  to  them  by  iron 
bolts,  or  wooden  pins  termed  treenails.  Sometimes  an  occa- 
sionsJ  tenon  is  made  on  the  piles,  fitting  into  a  corresponding 
mortise  in  the  capping.  Other  beams  are  then  laid  resting 
on  the  heads  of  the  intermediate  piles,  with  their  extremities 
on  the  cappings,  and  are  then  bolted  firmly  to  the  piles 
and  cappings.  Another  set  of  beams  are  laid  at  right  angles 
to  these,  and  are  bolted  to  the  piles.  Where  the  beams  cross 
each  other,  they  are  both  notched  so  as  to  have  their  upper 
surfaces  in  the  same  plane.  Hie  beams  which  have  weir 
lengths  in  the  direction  of  the  longer  sides  of  the  stracture 
are  known  as  string  pieces,  and  the  other  set  are  termed 
cross  pieces. 

A  platform  of  thick  planks  is  laid  upon  the  upper  sorfsoe 
of  the  beams  and  is  spiked  to  thsm. 

The  cappings  are  sometimes  of  lar^r  size  than  the  other 
beams^  in  whicn  case  a  rabbet  is  made  m  the  inner  edge  so  as  to 
have  the  platform  flush  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  capping. 
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The  whole  oonstraction  is  called  a  grillage  ami  platfinrm. 
(i)%  144.) 


Fio.  144 — ^RepzeoenU  a  grillage 
and  platform  fitted  on  pileH. 
A,  masonry, 
a,  a,  piles. 
6,  string  pieces. 
0,  cross  pieces. 
<£,  capping  pieca 
tf ,  platform  of  plank. 
/,  concrete. 
Oy  soft  soil 
A,  firm  soiL 


400.  When  the  firm  stratum  into  which  the  piles  have  been 
driven  underlies  a  soil  so  soft  that  there  is  doubt  of  the  lateral 
stability  of  the  piles,  the  soft  soil  should  be  scooped  away  and 
stones  should  be  thrown  between  and  around  the  piles  to  m-* 
crease  their  stiffness  and  stability.    (Fig.  145.) 


Fio.  146 — ^Represents  the  manner  of 
using  loose  stone  to  sustain  piles  and 
prevent  them  from  yielding  laterally. 

A,  section  of  the  masonry. 

B,  loose  stone  thrown  around  the  piles. 


401.  If  the  situation  be  such  that  decay  in  the  timber  is  to 
be  expected,  the  more  costly  method  of  excavation  must  be 
adopted. 

The  practical  difficulty  met  when  trenching  in  such  cases,  is 
19 
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the  prefienoe  of  water  in  Buch  quantities  as  to  serionsly  impede 
the  work,  even  to  the  extent  often  of  failure. 

Pumps  are  used  to  keep  the  water  out,  aud  it  may  even  be 
necessary  to  enclose  the  entire  area  bv  a  sheet-piling;.  In 
this  case,  two  rows  of  sheet-piles  are  driven  on  each  side  of 
the  space  to  be  enclosed,  through  the  soft  material  and  into 
the  firm  stratum  beneath.  The  soft  material  between  the  rows 
is  then  scooped  out,  and  its  place  filled  with  a  clay  puddling, 
forming  a  water-tight  dam  around  the  si)ace  enclosed.  If  the 
water  comes  from  springs  beneath  the  dam  or  from  within 
the  area  enclosed,  this  method  will  fail,  aud  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  some  of  the  methods  used  for  laying  founda- 
tions under  water. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

FOUNDATIONS  IN  WATI^L 

402.  Two  practical  difiiculties  meet  the  en^eer  in  pre- 
paring beds  of  foundations  under  water.  One  is  to  make  the 
necessary  -arrangements  to  enable  the  workmen  to  prepare 
the  bed ;  and  the  secondj  having  prepared  the  bed,  to  secure 
it  against  the  deteriorating  efFects  of  the  water  and  to  preserve 
its  stability. 

Preparation  of  the  bed. — The  situation  in  which  the  bod 
is  to  be  prepared  may  be  either  of  two  kinds :  one  is  where  it 
mav  be  prepared  without  excluding  the  water  from  the  place ; 
and  the  other  is  where  the  water  must  be  excluded  from  the 
area  to  be  occupied  before  the  bed  can  be  made. 


PBBPARATION  OF  BBD  WITHOUT  BXOLXIDINQ  THB 
WATBR. 

403.  Ck>norete  beds. — ^A  bed  of  concrete  is  frequently  used 
in  water.  To  prepare  the  bed,  the  upper  layer  of  loose,  soft 
soil  is  removed  oy  a  dredging-inachine  or  by  other  means,  and 
the  site  is  made  practically  leveL  The  concrete  is  laid  within 
this  excavation.  A  conduit  made  of  wood  or  iron,  or  a  box 
oi*  contrivance  whicii  opens  at  the  bottom  when  jowered  in 
{>ofiition,  may  be  used  in  laying  the  concrete. 
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A  cylindrical  conduit  of  boiler  iron,  made  in  sections  of  snit- 
able  lengths  which  can  be  successfully  fastened  on  or  detached 
as  the  case  requires,  has  been  used  with  success.  The  lower 
end  of  the  conduit  has  the  form  of  a  frustum  of  a  cone.  The 
whole  arrangement  is  lowered  or  raised  and  moved  about  at 
pleasure  by  means  of  a  crane.  The  concrete  is  placed  in  the 
conduit  at  the  upper  end,  and  by  a  proper  motion  of  the  crane 
is  spread  in  layers  as  it  escapes  from  the  lower  end.  By  lift- 
ing^and  dropping  the  apparatus  the  layers  can  be  compressed. 

3ag8  filled  with  concrete  have  been  used,  with  a  moderate 
degree  of  success,  for  the  same  purpose. 


^'^m 


Fig.  146. 


The  object  to  be  attained  is  to  get  the  concrete  placed  in 
position  m  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  condition  as  when  it 
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is  made.  If  it  be  allowed  to  fall  some  dietanoo  through  water, 
or  be  placed  in  a  strong  currenty  the  ingredients  of  the  con* 
Crete  are  liable  to  be  separated. 

Where  the  site  is  in  flowing  water,  it  is  often  necessary  to 
provide  some  arrangement  which,  by  enclosing  the  area  of  the 
site,  will  calm  the  water  within  the  enclosore,  and  will  thus  pre* 
vent  its  inj  urious  effect  npon  the  fresh  concrete  before  it  has  set 

404.  The  arrangement  shown  in  Fignre  146  was  used  for  this 
parpose.  It  consisted  of  a  framework  composed  of  uprights 
connected  toother  by  lon^tudinal  pieces  in  pairs ;  each  pair 
being  notched  on  and  boltra  to  the  uprights,  leaving  an  interval 
through  which  sheet-piles  were  inserted.  The  sheet-piles 
were  driven  into  close  contact  with  the  bottom,  which  was 
rock.  The  frame  was  put  together  on  the  shore  and  then 
floated  to  its  place.  It  was  secured  in  position  by  inserting 
the  uprights  in  holes  drilled  in  the  rock.  The  sheet-piles 
Cj  o\  were  then  inserted  between  the  horizontal  pieces  ^,  h\ 
and  rested  on  the  bottom.  The  whole  area  was  thus  en- 
closed by  a  wooden  dam,  within  which  the  water  was  quiet 
The  concrete  was  then  laid  on  the  bottom  of  the  enclosed 
space.  To  prevent  the  sides  of  the  dam  from  spreading  out 
iron  rods  d^  d,  d\  d\  were  used  to  connect  them. 

405.  Beds  made  of  piles. — Common  wooden  piles  are  fre- 
quently used  to  form  a  bed  for  the  foundation  courses  of  a 
structure.  They  are  driven  through  the  soft  soil  into  the 
firm  stratum  beneath,  and  are  then  sawed  off  on  a  level  at  or 
near  the  bottom.  On  these  are  laid  a  grillage  and  platform 
or  other  suitable  arrangement  to  receive  the  lower  courses. 
Where  the  bottom  is  suitable  for  driving  piles,  and  there  is 
no  danger  of  scour  to  injure  their  stability,  this  method  is 
economical  and  efficient  The  foundation  courses  must  be 
placed  iu  position  by  some  submarine  process,  as  by  the  use 
of  a  diving-bell,  or  by  means  of  a  caisson. 

406.  Ck>inmoii  oalssoa. — ^This  caisson  (Fig.  147)  is  a  wate^ 
tight  box,  whose  sides  are  ordinarily  vertical,  and  which  are  ca- 
pable of  being  detached  after  the  caisson  has  been  sunk  in  posi- 
tion. The  bottom  of  the  caisson,  as  it  is  to  form  a  part  or  the 
foundation  of  the  structure,  is  made  of  heavy  timbers,  and 
conforms  in  its  construction  to  that  of  a  grillage  and  platform. 

The  size  of  the  timbers  for  the  bottom  is  determined  by  the 
weight  of  the  structure  which  is  to  rest  on  them,  and  for  the 
sides,  upon  the  amount  of  pressure  from  the  water  when  the 
caisson  rests  on  its  bed. 

The  sides  are  generally  made  of  scantling,  covered  wiUi 
thick  plank.    The  lower  ends  of  the  scantling  or  uprights  fit 
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into  sliallow  mortises  made  in  the  cap  pieces  of  the  grillage. 
Beams  are  laid  across  the  top  of  the  caisson,  notched  npon  the 
sides  and  projecting  beyond  them.  These  cross  pieces  are 
connected  with  the  lower  beams  of  the  grillage  by  long  iron 
bolts,  which  have  a  hook  and  eye  joint  at  the  lower  end  and  a 
nut  and  screw  at  the  upper.  After  the  bolts  are  unscrewed 
at  the  top,  they  can  be  unhooked  at  the  bottom,  the  cross 
beams  raised,  and  the  sides  of  the  caisson  detached. 


Fro.  147— BepienentB  a  < 
aeotion  and  interior  end 
Tiew  of  a  caisson.  The 
boards  are  let  into  grooyea 
in  the  yertical  pieoee  in- 
stead of  being  nailed  to 
them  on  the  exterior. 

a,    bottom   beams   let   into 
grooves  in  the  capping. 

6,  square  nprights  to  sustain 
the  boards. 

c,  cross  pieces  resting  on  b. 

d,  iron  rods  fitted  to  hooks  at 
bottom  and  nnts  at  top. 

e,  longitudinal  beams  to  stay 
the  cross  pieces  e, 

A,  section  of  the  masonry. 

B,  bed  made  ol  piles. 
/*,  goide  piles. 


In  a  caisson  which  was  used  in  building  a  bridge  pier,  the 
exterior  dimensions  of  the  principal  parts  were  nearly  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  caisson  was  63  feet  long,  21  feet  wide,  and  15  feet 
deep.  The  cross  beams  on  top  were  made  10  inches  square 
in  cross-section,  and  were  placed  about  Uiree  feet  apart ;  the 
uprights  were  of  the  same  size  as  the  cross  pieces,  and  were 
placed  about  six  feet  apart 

Much  largjer  caissons  have  been  used,  especially  in  some  of 
the  engineering  constructions  in  England. 

The  caisson  is  built  at  some  convenient  place  where  it  can 
be  launched  and  towed  to  the  position  it  has  to  occupy.  The 
bed  havii^  been  prepared  by  levelling  oflf  the  bottom  or  by 
driving  piles,  the  caisson  is  floated  to  and  moored  over  the 

rt.     The  masonry  courses  are  then  laid  on  the  bottom  of 
caisson,  and  are  built  up  until  the  caisson  rests  on  its  bed. 
Just  before  it  reaches  the  bed,  it  is  sometimes  settled  in  place, 
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by  admitting  water  into  the  interior,  and  an  examination 
made  aa  to  its  proper  position.  If  it  does  not  occapj  its 
proper  place,  ana  there  is  a  desire  to  change  the  position  of 
the  caisson,  the  gates  by  which  the  water  was  adrnitted  are 
shnt  and  the  water  is  pumped  out.  The  removal  of  the  water 
will  allow  it  to  float  and  a  rectification  of  its  position  may 
then  be  cfiPected. 

The  caisson  having  been  satisfactorily  settled  in  position, 
the  masonry  is  bailt  above  the  sm^ace  of  the  water,  and  the 
sides  are  then  detached  and  removed. 

Caissons  are  frequently  used  whose  sides  are  not  detached. 
This  is  especially  the  case  where  the  sides  are  of  a  permanent 
character.     These  might  be  termed  permanent  caissons. 

407.  Permanent  caissons. — Caissons  built  with  brick 
sides  and  timber  bottoms  were  used  to  construct  the  sea-wall 
at  Sheemess,  in  England,  in  1811-12.  After  being  sunk,  they 
were  filled  with  concrete. 

Eankine  mentions  a  kind  that  are  built  wholly  of  bricks 
and  cement,  and  which  ai*e  filled  with  concrete  after  being 
sunk  in  place. 

408.  Diving-apparatus. — The  bed  may  be  prepared  as  on 
dry  land,  provided  some  apparatus  be  used  which  will  admit 
of  the  workmen  executing  their  labors  notwithstanding  the 

Eresence  of  the  water.     S  ub  marine  or  diving  armor  and  di  ving- 
ells  are  devices  which  are  frequently  used  for  this  purpose. 

I.  Submarine  armor. — ^This  is  an  apparatus  to  be  used  by 
a  single  person,  and  consists  essentially  of  a  metallic  helmet 
from  which  the  water  is  excluded  by  atmospheric  pressure. 
The  helmet  encloses  the  man's  head ;  rests  upon  his  snoulderB 
and  is  connected  with  an  air  and  water-tight  dress  which  he 
wears.  He  is  supplied  with  fresh  air  forc^  through  a  flexible 
tube  entering  at  the  back  of  the  helmet ;  a  valve  opening  out- 
wards allows  the  foul  air  to  escape.  To  enable  him  to  see, 
the  helmet  is  provided  with  eye-holes  protected  by  strong  glass. 

II.  Diving-bell. — The  form  of  diving-bell,  commonly  used, 
is  that  of  a  rectangular  box  with  rounded  corners.  Holes 
protected  by  strong  glass  about  two  inches  thick  are  made  in 
the  top  to  admit  light  into  the  interior.  Fresh,  air  is  forced 
through  a  flexible  tiibe  into  the  bell  by  means  of  air-pumps. 
The  bell  is  raised  and  lowered  by  means  of  a  crane  and 
windlass. 

A  bell,  whose  dimensions  are  four  feet  wide,  six  feet  long, 
and  five  feet  high  on  the  inside,  is  of  convenient  size  for  lay- 
ing masonry  under  water. 

I'he  diving-bell  has  been  much  used  in  laying  submarine 
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fonndatioiiB  where  there  was  no  scour  and  where  the  bed  was 
easily  prepared. 

409.  Pierre  perdue.— The  methods  just  given  are  appli- 
cable to  structures  of  moderate  dimensions,  but  when  the  area 
occupied  by  the  bed  is  very  considerable,  these  methods  are 
either  inapplicable  or  require  modifications.  One  known  by 
the  Frencn  as  pierre  perdue  has  been  frequently  used,  it 
consists  in  forming  an  artificial  island  of  masses  of  loose  stone 
thrown  into  the  water,  and  allowing  the  stone  to  arrange  them- 
selves. This  island  is  carried  up  several  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  and  the  foundations  are  built  upon  it. 

The  structure  should  not  be  commenced  until  the  bed  has 
fully  settled.  If  there  is  any  doubt  about  this,  the  bed  should 
be  loaded  with  a  trial  weight,  at  least  twice  as  great  as  that  of 
the  proposed  structure. 

This  method  can  not  be  used  in  navigable  rivers  or  other 
situations  where  it  is  of  greater  importance  not  to  contract 
the  water-way. 

410.  Screvr  piles. — Iron  screw  piles  have  been  used  with 
success  ^or  foundations  in  localities  where  the  methods  already 
mentiotied  were  not  practicable.  They  do  not  diflFer,  in  prin- 
ciple, from  the  common  wooden  pile.  Iron  piles  last  well 
both  in  fresh  and  salt  water;  whereas  wooden  piles  can  not 
be  relied  upon  at  all  in  salt  water,  and  they  will  not  last  in 
fresh  water  unless  entirely  submerged. 

Iron  screw  piles  have  been  much  used,  in  the  United  States, 
in  the  construction  of  light-houses  on  or  near  sandspits  at  the 
entrance  of  our  harbors  and  on  shoal  spots  off  the  coast,  where 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  prepare  the  beds  by  any  of 
the  other  more  usual  methods. 

411.  Well  foxmdations. — In  India,  a  method  known  as 
"weU  or  block  foundations  has  been  quite  extensively  used, 
especially  in  deep  sandy  soils.  The  method  consists  in  sink- 
ing a  number  of  wells  close  together,  filling  them  with 
masonry,  and  connecting  them  together  at  top. 

The  method  of  sinking  one  of  these  wells  is  to  construct  a 
wooden  curb  about  a  foot  in  thickness ;  its  cross-section 
being  the  same  as  that  of  the  well,  and  to  place  it  in  position 
on  the  proposed  site.  On  this  curb  a  cylinder  of  brickwork 
is  built  to  a  height  of  about  four  feet.  As  soon  as  the  mortar 
has  set,  the  sand  is  scooped  out  from  under  the  curb,  and  it 
descends,  carrying  with  it  the  masonry.  When  the  curb  has 
settled  about  four  feet,  another  block  or  height  of  masonry  is 
added,  and  again  the  sand  is  scooped  out  from  under  the 
curb,  and  the  whole  mass  descends  as  before.    This  procesi 
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is  then  repeated  and  carried  on  until  the  cnrb  has  reached  the 
required  depth.  Care  must  be  taken  to  regulate  the  excava- 
tion so  that  the  cylinder  shall  sink  verticallj. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  soil,  water  is  soon  met.  As 
long  as  the  water  can  be  kept  out  either  by  bailing  or  by 
pumping,  the  work  proceeds  with  rapidity.  If  the  water 
comes  in  so  fast  that  it  cannot  be  exhausted  by  these  means, 
the  sand  must  be  scooped  out  by  means  of  divers  or  by  some 
other  method.  Under  these  circumstances  the  excavation 
proceeds  slowly  and  with  diflSculty. 

When  the  curb  reaches  a  firm  stratum,  or  a  depth  where 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  foundations  being  affected  by  the 
water,  the  bottom  is  levelled,  a  concrete  bed  made,  and  the 
interior  of  the  cylinder  filled  in  solid  with  masonry.  If  the 
concrete  bed  is  made  without  exhausting  the  water,  the  latter 
is  pumped  out  as  soon  as  the  concrete  sets,  and  the  masonry 
is  then  built  in  the  usual  manner. 

Cylinders  of  boiler  iron  have  been  used  in  the  same  way  as 
the  masonry  curbs,  and  are  an  improvement  upon  them. 

412.  Iron  tubular  foundations. — This  is  a  general  name 
applied  to  large  iron  cylinders  which  ai'e  sunk  through  water 
and  a  soft  bottom  to  a  firm  soil,  and  used  to  support  a  given 
structure  in  the  same  manner  as  common  jpiles.  The  number 
and  size  of  the  tubes  depend  upon  tlie  weight  to  be  supported 
and  the  means  adopted  to  sink  them. 

The  method  just  described  for  the  well  is  frequently  used 
for  the  iron  tubes.  Brunei,  the  English  engineer,  in  building 
the  Windsor  Bridge,  on  the  Windsor  branch  of  the  Great 
Western  Kailway,  employed  this  method  in  constructing  the 
abutments  of  the  briage.  There  were  in  each  abutment  six 
cast-iron  cylinders,  each  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  they  were 
sunk  to  the  proper  depth  by  excavating  the  earth  and  gravel 
for  the  interior  with  dredges  and  by  forcing  the  cylinders 
down  by  weights  placed  on  the  top  of  each  one. 

The  concrete  bed  in  the  bottom  was  made  by  lowering  the 
concrete  in  bags,  which  were  ari-anged  so  that  by  pulling  a 
rope  the  bags  were  emptied  under  the  water  in  the  proper 

Elace.    When  a  sufficient  quantity  had  been  put  in  and  had 
ardened,  the  water  was  pumped  out  and  the  cylinders  filled 
in  the  usual  manner. 

This  metliod  does  not  differ  in  principle  from  a  foundation 

on  piles,  and  the  same  general  rules  apply  as  to  the  amount  of 

load  to  be  supported  and  the  depth  to  which  the  pile  is  to  be 

driven. 

In  some  cases  a  clump  of  common  piles  was  driven  within 
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the  cylinder  at  the  bottom,  and  the  spaces  filled  with  concrete. 
In  Bome  of  the  recent  conBtructions  the  piles  extend  to  the  top 
of  the  cylinder. 


PRBPARATIOK  OF  BBD,  THB  WATER  BBING  BZOLUbXID. 

413.  There  are  two  cases :  where  the  water  is  excluded  by 
means  of  a  dam,  and  where  it  is  exdaded  by  atmospheric 
pressure. 

L  SXOLUSIOK  OF  WATBB  BY  DAMB. 

The  dams  nsed  are  the  common  earthen  or  olay  dam,  the 
common  oofibr-dam,  and  modified  forms  of  the  coffer-dam. 

414.  Earthen  dam. — ^In  still  water  not  more  than  four 
feet  deep,  a  dam  made  of  earth  or  ordinary  clay  is  usually 
adopted  to  enclose  the  given  area  and  to  keep  out  the  sur- 
rounding water.  This  dam  is  made  by  diggmg  a  trench 
around  tne  area  to  be  enclosed  and  removing  the  soft  material 
taken  out ;  the  earth  or  clay  is  then  dumpea  along  the  line  of 
this  trench  imtil  it  rises  one  or  two  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  water ;  as  the  earth  is  dumped  in  place  it  should  be  firmly 
pressed  down,  and  when  practicable,  rammed  in  layers.  Any 
good  binding  earth  or  loam  will  be  a  suitable  material  for  the 
dam. 

The  dam  being  finished,  the  water  within  the  enclosed  area 
is  pumped  out,  and  the  bed  and  foundations  constructed  as 
already  prescribed  for  those  "  on  land." 

415.  Coffbr-dam. — ^Where  the  water  is  more  than  four  feet 
deep,  and  especially  if  in  running  water,  the  common  earthen 
dam  would  be  generally  too  expensive  a  structure,  even  if  it 
could  bo  built  In  a  case  of  tnis  kind,  and  where  the  water 
does  not  exceed  twenty-five  feet  in  depth,  the  common  coffer- 
dam is  usually  employed. 

The  common  coffer-dam  (Fig.  148^  is  essentially  a  clay 
dam,  whose  sides  are  vertical  and  retained  in  position  by  two 
rows  of  piling. 

The  common  method  of  constructing  the  coffer-dam  is  to 
drive  two  parallel  rows  of  common  piles  around  the  area  to 
be  enclosed ;  the  distance  between  tne  rows  being  equal  to 
the  required  thickness  of  the  dam,  and  the  piles  in  each  row 
being  placed  from  four  to  six  feet  apart. 

The  piles  of  each  row  are  then  counectod  by  horizontal 
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beams,  called  string  or  i^ale  pieces,  which  are  notched  on 
and  bolted  to  the  piles  on  the  ontside  of  each  row,  about  one 
foot  above  the  highest  water  mark.  On  the  inside  of  the 
rows,  and  nearly  opposite  to  the  wale  pieces,  are  pl!ic<Ml  string 
pieces  of  about  half  the  size,  to  serve  as  guides  luid  sipporta 
to  the  sheet-piles. 


KHr  «4a-Be|iratflnti 
«b     sectioii    of    ft 
coffer-dam. 
9  a,  oommon  piles. 

b,  wale   or  string 
pieces. 

6,  cross  pieces. 

dy  sheet  piles. 

A,  pnddling. 

B,  mod    and    Ioom 
soil. 

C,  firm  soil. 


The  two  rows  of  piles  are  tied  together  by  cross  pieces 
notched  on  and  bolted  to  the  outer  wale  pieces.  Upon  these 
cr<  ss  pieces  are  laid  planks  to  form  a  scaffolding  for  the 
workmen  and  their  tools,  etc. 

The  sheet-piles  are  driven  in  juxtaposition  through  the  soft 
soil  and  in  contact  with  the  firm  soil  beneath.  They  are 
about  four  inches  thick  and  nine  inches  wide,  and  are  spiked 
to  the  inner  string  pieces.  Sometimes  an  additional  piece 
known  as  a  ribbon  piece,  is  spiked  over  the  sheet-piles. 

These  rows  of  sheet-piles  rorm  a  oofibr  for  the  puddling 
whence  the  name  of  the  construction.  The  sheet-piles  havina 
been  driven  and  secured  to  the  string  pieces,  the  mud  anq 
soft  material  between  the  rows  are  scooped  or  dredged  out 

The  puddling  which  forme  the  dam  is  then  thrown  in  and 
pressed  compactly  in  place,  care  being  taken  to  disturb  the 
water  as  little  as  possible  during  the  operation.  When  the 
top  of  the  puddling  rises  to  its  required  height,  pumos  are 
used  to  exhaust  the  water  from  the  enclosed  area.  The  in- 
terior space  being  free  from  water,  the  bed  of  the  foundation 
IB  prepared  as  on  dry  land. 

The  puddling  is  composed  of  clay  mixed  with  sand  or 
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(pmvely  cr  of  fine  gravel  alone,  freed  from  all  large  stones, 
roots,  or  foreign  material  which  may  be  mixed  with  it.  The 
clay  is  worked  into  a  plastic  condition  with  a  moderate 
amomit  of  water,  and  then  mixed  thoroughly  with  a  given 
quantity  of  sand  or  fine  gravel.  Care  is  taken  that  there  are 
no  lumps  in  the  puddling  after  the  mixing. 

The  dam  is  given  the  required  strength  ordinarily  by 
making  the  thickness  equal  to  the  height  of  the  dam  above 
the  ground  or  bottom  ou  which  it  is  to  rest,  when  this 
height  does  not  exceed  ton  feet.  For  greater  heights  the 
thickness  is  increased  one  foot  for  every  additional  height  of 
three  feet. 

This  rule  gives  a  greater  thickness  than  is  necessary  to  make 
the  dam  water-tight,  but  adds  to  its  stability.  The  stability 
of  the  dam  is  sometimes  still  further  increased  by  supporting 
the  sides  of  the  dam  b^  inclined  struts,  the  upper  ends  of 
which  abut  against  the  inner  row  of  common  piles,  and  the 
lower  ends  against  piles  driven  for  that  purpose  into  the 
ground. 

416.  The  principal  difficulties  met  with  in  constructing  a 
coffer-dam  are  as  lollows : 

First ^  To  obtain  a  finn  hold  for  the  common  piles;  a  dif- 
ficult thing  to  do  in  deep  muddy  or  rocky  bottoms ; 

Second^  To  prevent  leakage  between  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  the  bottom  of  the  puddling; 

Third.  To  prevent  leakage  through  the  puddling ; 

Fowrth^  To  exhaust  tlie  water  from  the  enclosed  area  after 
the  dam  is  finished. 

These  difficulties  and  the  expense  of  construction  of  the 
dam,  increase  very  greatlv  with  the  depth  of  the  water.  In 
deep  water,  the  size  and  length  of  the  piles  and  the  amount 
of  bracing  required  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  water  render 
the  expense  very  great 

Common  piles  can  not  be  efficiently  used  where  the  bottom 
is  rocky.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  the  following  construction 
was  successfully  used : 

Instead  of  the  common  piles,  two  rows  of  iron  rods  were 
used.  These  rods  were  "jumped"  into  the  rock,  a  depth  of 
fifteen  inches.  The  sheet-piles  were  replaced  by  heavy  planks 
which  were  laid  in  a  horizontal  position  and  fastened  to  the 
rods  by  iron  rings.  This  method  of  fastening  allowed  tlio 
planks  to  be  pushed  down  until  each  one  rested  on  the  one 
below  it ;  the  plank  resting  on  the  bottom  being  cut  to  fit  the 
lurface  of  the  rock. 

The  frame  was  strengthened  by  bolting  string  pieces  of 
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timber  in  pain  on  both  of  its  sides  and  by  using  incllLed 
struts  upon  the  interior. 

The  paddling  was  of  the  nsnal  kind  and  was  put  in  the 
dam  in  the  way  already  described. 

417.  It  will  be  ver^  difficult  to  avoid  leakage  between  the 
bottom  of  the  puddling  and  the  soil  on  which  it  rests  unless 
tiie  stratum  of  overlying  soft  soil  be  removed.  It  is  therefore 
recommended  for  important  works  that  a  part  of  the  dredging 
for  this  purpose  be  done  before  the  common  piles  are  driven. 

Leakage  through  the  puddling  is  mostly  due  to  poor  work- 
manship. If  the  sheet-piles  are  fitted  and  carefully  driven, 
and  the  puddling  is  free  from  lumps  and  thoroughly  mixed, 
leakage  through  the  dam  should  not  occur.  It  is  not  advisa- 
ble to  have  bolts  or  rods  passing  through  the  dam,  as  leakage 
almost  invariably  takes  place  through  the  holes  thus  maoe. 
Fine  gravel  alone  has  been  proved  in  some  cases  to  be  a  better 
material  for  the  filling  than  ordinary  puddling. 

Leakage  due  to  springs  in  the  bottom  of  an  enclosed  area 
is  the  great  source  of  trouble,  and  in  some  soils  is  stopped 
with  much  difficulty.  It  may  be  necessary  to  fill  in  the  whole 
area  with  a  bed  of  concrete,  and  after  it  has  set  to  pump  out 
the  water. 

418.  The  water  having  been  pumped  out,  the  enclosed 
space  is  drained  into  some  convenient  spot  in  the  enclosure, 
and  arrangements  are  made  to  keep  the  interior  dry.  The 
bed  having  been  prepared,  the  masonry  is  then  built  to  the 
proper  height.  When  it  is  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
the  dam  may  be  removed,  and  as  there  is  danger  of  disturbing 
the  bed  if  the  piles  were  drawn  out,  it  is  customary  to  cut 
them  ofE  at  some  point  below  the  water  line,  letting  the  lower 
ends  remain  as  driven. 

419.  Caisson  dams. — This  name  was  given  to  a  coffer-dam 
in  which  the  outer  row  of  common  piles  was  replaced  by 
structures  resembling  caissons,  which  were  sunk  ana  ballasted 
to  keep  them  in  position  along  the  line  wliich  would  have 
been  occupied  by  tne  common  piles. 

The  character  of  the  bottom  and  the  nature  of  the  stream 
were  such  that  common  piles  could  not  be  used  for  the  dam. 

The  caisson  (Fig.  149)  was  a  flat-bottomed  boat,  which  hav- 
ing been  floated  to  its  place  was  sunk  gradually,  by  the  ad- 
mission of  water,  until  it  rested  on  the  bottom.  A  row  of 
common  piles  was  then  placed  in  a  vertical  position  against 
each  side  of  the  caisson  and  lowered  until  they  rested  on  the 
bottom.  They  were  then  bolted  in  that  position  to  the  sides  of 
the  caisson.    The  caisson  was  then  heaioly  loaded  with  stones 
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and  other  weighty  materials,  until  a  considerable  weight  rested 
on  the  piles.  It  is  observed,  that  instead  of  the  piles  being 
held  fast  by  being  driven  into  the  ground,  they  are  held  in 
place  by  the  su^en  boat,  and  the  whole  arrangement  takes 
the  place  oE  the  onter  row  of  piles  in  the  common  coffer-dam. 


Fio.  140— Represents  a  eroes-seotion  of  a  oaisscm  dam. 
A,  oross-section  of  caisson.  C,  puddling. 

D,  foundation  oouzses  of  the  pier. 

To  complete  the  dam,  a  row  of  posts,  parallel  tp  the  inner 
row  of  piles,  resting  on  the  bottom  and  connected  by  a  frame- 
work with  the  caissons,  took  the  place  of  the  inner  row  of 
piles  in  the  common  coffer-dam. 

The  sheet-piles  were  required  only  on  the  one  side,  the 
sides  of  the  caissons  bein^  sufficient  on  the  other.  They  were 
laid  in  a  horizontal  position,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The 
puddling  was  in  all  respects  the  same  as  that  described  in  the 
previous  cases. 

The  masonrybeing  finished,  tlie  loads  were  removed  from 
the  caissons.  They  were  then  pumped  dry  and  the  dam  re- 
moved. 

420.  Crib.i^ork  dam. — A  dam  in  which  a  crib  ballasted 
with  stone  takes  the  place  of  the  common  piles,  has  been  used 
with  success. 

In  the  example  (Fig.  150),  the  cribs  were  built  by  laying 
tlie  logs  alternately  len^hwise  and  crosswise,  and  &stening 
them  together  at  meir  intersections  by  notching  one  into  the 
other  and  pinning  them. 
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On  each  crib  a  platform  was  laid  about  midway  between 
the  top  and  bottom,  on  which  the  stone  was  placed  to  sink  the 
crib.  The  criba  were  floated  to  the  place  they  were  to  occnpj 
and  sunk  gradually  by  loading  stone  on  the  platform.  After 
they  had  been  fully  settled  in  their  place,  more  stones  were 
piled  on  until  the  required  stability  was  secured. 


Fig,  1M) — Represents  a  cross-section  of  a  orib-^ork  dam. 

A,  inner  row  of  cribs.     B,  oater  row  of  cribs.    C,  puddling. 

Both  of  the  preceding  methods  were  used  in  constructing 
the  piers  and  abutments  of  the  Victoria  Bridge,  over  the 
Saint  Lawrence,  at  Montreal.  A  rocky  bottom,  covered  with 
boulders,  prevented  the  driving  and  the  use  of  the  common 
pile  as  in  the  ordinary  method.  There  was  also  in  the  river  a 
swift  current,  which  in  the  spring  of  the  year  brought  down 
large  quantities  of  ice,  the  enect  of  which  would  have  been 
to  Have  destroyed  any  ordinary  caisson  or  common  coffer-dam. 

It  is  seen  mat  these  dams  do  not  differ  in  principle  from 
the  common  coffer-dam,  and  that  the  modifications  in  each 
case  consisted  in  finding  for  the  common  pile  a  subetitate 
which  would  be  stronger  and  equally  effective. 


n.  EXCLUSION  OF  WATER  FBOM  THE  SriE  BY   ATMOSPHERIC 
PRESSURE. 

421.  In  recent  years,  the  use  of  compressed  air  has  been  ex- 
tensively adopted  as  a  means  for  excluding  the  water  ftx>m  the 
site  of  a  proposed  work,  while  the  bed  was  being  prepared. 

There  are  two  general  methods  of  its  application :  in  the 
pneumatic  pile  and  in  the  pneumatic  caisson. 

422.  Pneumatio  piles. — ^Pneumatic  piles  are  hollow  verti- 
cal cylinders  of  cast  iron,  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  diameter, 
intenaed  to  be  forced  through  soft  and  compi-essible  material! 
to  a  firm  soil  beneath,  and  to  be  then  entirely  filled  with 
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masonry  or  concrete  or  other  solid  material.    Bankine  classes 
them  nnder  the  head  of  iron  tabular  foandations. 

Their  ^neral  construction  and  the  mode  of  sinking  them 
in  the  soil  are  shown  in  Fig.  151. 


Fig.  ISl^Represents  yertical  seo- 

tion  of  a  pnenmatio  pile. 
Af  body  of  oylindei. 

B,  the  beU. 

C,  elevation  of  air-lock. 

D,  Tertdcal  section  of  air-look. 

E,  water  discbarge  pipe. 
M,  windlass  on  inside. 
N,  windlass  on  the  top. 

O,  O,  backets  asoending  and  de- 


W,W,  iron  weights. 


In  this  example,  shown  in  the  figure,  the  cylinders  were 
cast  in  lengths  of  nine  or  ten  feet,  with  flanges  on  the  interior 
at  each  end.  These  pieces  were  united  by  screw  bolts  passing 
through  holes  in  the  flanges,  the  joints  being  made  water* 
tight  either  by  an  india-rubber  paclang  or  by  a  cement  made 
or  iron  turnings. 

To  sink  a  pile  of  this  kind,  a  strong  scaffolding  is  erected 
over  the  site,  and  from  which  the  lengtns  of  the  cylinders  can 
be  lowered  and  placed  in  position.  On  this  scafiPold  a  steain^ 
engine  is  ordinarily  placed,  and  furnishes  the  power  required 
during  the  operation. 

The  lower  edge  of  tlie  lowest  section  of  the  cylirder  is 
sharpened  so  that  it  may  sink  more  easily  through  the  soiL 
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The  upper  section,  termed  the  ^bell/'  is  nsnalljr  made  of 
boiler  iron,  with  a  dome-shaped  or  flat  top.  An  '^  air-lock  "  U 
used  to  pass  the  men  and  materials  in  and  out  of  the  cylinder. 
In  this  example  there  were  two  air-locks,  which  were  placed 
in  the  top  of  the  bell,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  Each  lock  had 
at  the  top  a  trap  door  which  opened  downwards,  and  at  the 
side  a  door  whicn  opened  into  the  interior  of  the  pile.  Stop* 
cocks  were  provided  in  each,  communicating  with  the  ex- 
ternal air  and  the  interior  of  the  pile,  respectively ;  they 
could  be  opened  or  closed  by  persons  inside  tiie  tube,  within 
the  lock,  or  on  the  outside. 

The  bell  was  provided  with  a  supply  pipe  for  admission  of 
compressed  air,  a  pressure  gauge,  a  safety  valve,  a  large  escape 
valve  for  .discharging  the  compressed  air  suddenly  when 
necessary,  and  a  water-dischargs  pipe  about  two  or  three 
inches  in  diameter. 

Windlasses  placed  within  the  cylinder  and  on  the  outside, 
as  seen  in  the  figure,  were  used  to  hoist  the  buckets  employed 
in  the  excavation 

The  first  operation  in  sinking  the  pile  was  to  lower  the 
lowest  section,  with  as  many  additional  leuj^s  united  to  it  as 
were  necessary  to  keep  the  top  of  the  cylmder  two  or  three 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  until  it  rested  on  the 
bottom.  The  bell  and  one  additional  length  were  then  bolted 
to  the  top  of  the  pile. 

The  weight  of  the  mass  forced  it  into  the  soil  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  river  a  certain  distance,  dependent  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil.  As  soon  as  the  pile  stopped  sinkmg,  the  air 
was  forced  in  by  means  of  air-pumps  worked  by  the  steam- 
engine,  until  all  the  water  in  the  tube  was  expelled.  Work- 
men, with  the  proper  tools,  then  entered  the  cylinder  by 
means  of  the  air-locKS. 

To  get  into  the  pile,  the  men  entered  the  lock,  closed  all 
communications  with  the  external  air,  and  then  opened  the 
stop-cock  communicating  with  the  interior  of  the  pile ;  in  a 
few  minutes  the  compressed  air  filled  the  lock,  the  men  opened 
the  side  door  and  thus  effected  an  entrance  into  the  interior. 
Topass  out  it  was  onlv  necessary  to  revei'se  this  operation. 

Tne  gearing  of  the  hoisting  apparatus  was  so  arranged  that 
the  buckets,  when  filled,  were  delivered  alternately  mto  the 
locks,  and  were  then  hoisted  out  by  the  windlass  on  the  out- 
aide. 

Care  was  taken  to  guard  a^nst  the  uplifting  force  of  the 
oompressed  air  within  the  pile.  In  the  above  example,  a 
heavy  weighty  oomposed  of  cast-iron  bars  resting  on  brackets 
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attached  to  the  outside  of  the  bell,  was  nsed  to  resist  this 
action.  . 

The  workmen  having  descended  to  the  bottom  of  the  pile, 
excavated  the  material  to  the  lower  ed^ ;  they  then  took  ofF 
the  lowest  joint  of  the  water  discharge  pipe  and  carried  it 
and  their  tools  to  the  bell,  and  passed  out  of  the  lock.  The 
valve  for  admitting  compressed  air  was  then  closed  and  the 
large  escape  valve  opened,  allowing  the  compressed  air  to 
escape.  Tftie  cylinder  being  deprived  of  the  suppprt  arising 
from  the  compressed  air,  sank  several  feet  into  the  soil,  the 
distance  depending  on  the  resistance  ofiPered  by  the  soil. 

When  the  pile  had  stopped  sinking,  the  escape  valve  was 
closed,  the  air  forced  in,  and  the  operations  jnst  described 
continued.  Great  care  was  taken  to  keep  the  pile  in  a  verti- 
calposition  while  sinking. 

The  pile,  having  reached  the  required  depth,  was  then  filled 
with  concrete. 

The  usual  method  of  filling  the  pile  is  to  perform  about 
one-half  of  the  work  in  the  compressed  air  and  then  remove 
the  bell  and  complete  the  rest  in  the  open  air.  In  filling  with 
concrete,  it  should  be  well  rammed  under  the  flanges  and 
around  the  joints. 

423.  This  description  of  a  pneumatic  pile,  just  given,  is 
that  of  one  of  the  piles  used  in  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
over  the  river  Theiss,  at  Szegedin,  in  Hungary. 

The  river,  at  this  pointy  has  a  sluggish  current  with  a  gra- 
dual rise  and  fall  of  the  water,  the  difference  between  the 
highest  and  lowest  stages  of  water  being  about  twenty-six  feet 
The  soil  of  the  bottom  is  alluvial,  composed  to  a  great  depth 
of  alternate  strata  of  compact  clay  and  sand. 

The  piles  were  sunk  to  about  thirty  feet  below  the  bottom  of 
the  river,  which  latter  was  about  ten  feet  deep  at  low  water. 

The  excavation  was  carried  down  to  within  six  feet  of  the 
bottom  of  the  pile.  Twelve  common  piles  of  pine  were  then 
driven  within  the  cylinder,  extending  to  a  depth  of  twenty 
feet  below  it  The  concrete  was  then  thrown  in  and  rammed 
in  layers  until  its  upper  surface  was  on  a  level  with  that  of 
ordinary  low  water. 

The  air-locks  were  about  six  feet  and  a  half  high  and  two 
and  three-quarters  in  diameter. 

424.  In  the  first  uses  of  the  pneumatic  piles,  the  cylinders 
were  of  small  size,  as  many  being  sunk  as  were  required  to 
support  the  load,  as  in  the  use  of  common  piles. 

jiey  were  punk  into  the  soil  by  exhausting  the  air  from 
the  interior.    The  result  following  this  removal  of  air  was  that 
20 
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the  earth  immediately  under  the  pile  was  forced  togethei  with 
water,  into  the  inside  of  the  cyhnder,  and  the  pile  sank  into 
the  opening  thus  made,  both  under  its  own  weight  and  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

This  process  is  known  as  Dr.  Pottos,  and  is  well  adapted  to 
soft  or  sandy  soils,  when  free  from  stones,  roots,  pieces  of  tim- 
ber, etc.  T?he  presence  in  the  soil  of  any  obstacle  which  the 
edge  of  the  tube  cannot  cut  through  or  force  aside,  renders 
this  method  impracticable. 

The  next  step  was  to  increase  the  size  of  the  pile,  and  in- 
stead of  exhausting  the  air,  to  fill  it  with  compressed  air. 
The  top  being  closed  and  the  bottom  open,  all  nuid  matter 
was  driven  from  the  interior  of  the  pile  by  the  compressed 
air.  By  means  of  air-locks  on  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  work- 
men were  enabled  to  descend  and  remove  the  soil  and  such 
obstructions  as  prevented  the  pile  from  sinking.  This  pro- 
cess is  generally  known  as  "  Triger's." 

The  air  being  compressed  in  the  interior  of  the  pile,  the 
weight  or  the  pressure  downward  was  much  lessened.  To 
increase  the  pressure  a  weight  was  placed  on  the  pile. 

Although  many  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  de- 
tails, the  arrangements  just  described  illustrate  the  general 
outline  of  all  the  pneumatic  methods  in  use. 

425.  Pneumatio  method  used  by  Air.  BruneL — ^The  first 
improvement  in  tlie  pneumatic  method  was  that  used  by  Mr. 
Brunei  in  preparing  the  bed  for  the  centre  pier  of  the  Koyal 
Albert  Bridge,  at  Saltash,  England. 

This  improvement  consisted  in  confining  the  compressed 
air  to  a  chamber  at  the  bottom  of  a  cylinder,  the  resi  of  the 
space  inside  of  the  cylinder  being  open  to  the  air.  The  air 
cnamber  communicated  with  the  outside  air  by  means  of  a 
tube,  six  feet  in  diameter,  with  air-locks  at  the  upper  end. 
Outside  of  this  tube,  was  another  tube,  ten  feet  in  diameter, 
connecting  the  dome  with  the  outside  air.     (Fig.  152.) 

A  dome,  about  25  feet  high,  was  built  in  the  lower  portion, 
so  arranged  that  the  top  of  the  dome  should  be  above  the 
mud  when  the  cylinder  rested  on  the  rock. 

The  cliatnber  for  the  compressed  air  was  annular,  four 
feet  wide,  twenty  feet  high,  was  built  around  the  inner  cir- 
cumference of  the  lower  edge  and  was  divided  into  eleven 
compartments  by  vertical  and  radial  partitions;  apertures 
in  the  partitions  afforded  communications  from  one  to  the 
other.  An  air  passage  at  the  top  of  the  compartments  con- 
nected them  with  each  other,  and  with  the  vertical  tube  of 
six  feet  diameter  before  alluded  to. 
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^The  cylinder  was  lowered  into  the  water  exactly  over  the 
place  it  was  to  occapy.  Ab  soon  as  it  stopped  sinking,  the 
annular  chamber  was  shnt  off  from  the  rest  of  the  dome,  the 
air  forced  in,  the  water  driven  out,  the  workmen  descended 
and  dug  ont  the  mud  and  loose  soil  under  the  edge. 


d 


Fio.  103— Bepietenii  a  langitadinal  teddon 
through  the  azia  of  the  ojlinder.  The 
ojlinder  was  37  feet  in  diameter,  about 
100  feet  high,  made  of  boiler  iron,  and 
weighed  nearly  800  tona.  The  rook  on 
which  it  was  to  zeet  was  about  90  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  water,  overlaid 
with  about  20  feet  of  loose  sand  and  mud. 
The  rock  surface  had  a  slight  slope,  to 
which  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  was 
made  to  fit 


ffi 
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When  the  rock  was  reached,  a  level  bed  was  cut  in  its  sur- 
face and  a  ring  of  masonry  built  The  water  was  then  pumped 
ont  of  the  main  tube  and  the  masonry  begun  on  the  inside. 
As  the  masonry  rose,  the  partitions,  shaft,  and  the  dome  were 
removed.  When  the  pier  was  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder,  about  fifty  feet  in  length,  was 
unbolted  and  taken  away,  it  having  been  made  in  two  sections 
for  this  purpose. 

As  the  volume  of  the  annular  chamber  in  which  the  com- 
pressed air  was  used  was  small  in  comparison  with  the  vol- 
ume of  the  main  cylinder,  no  extra  weight  was  needed  to 
balance  the  upward  pressure. 

The  above  is  a  ^^  example  of  the  pneumatic  prooest 
combined  with  the  principle  of  the  coffer-aam. 
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426.  Pneuinatio  oalsson. — ^The  next  important  modifica- 
tion in  the  pneumatic  method  was  to  combine  the  principle 
of  the  diving-bell  with  that  of  the  common  caisson.  This  oom« 
bination  is  &nown  as  the  pneuinatio  caisson  and  f  nmishes 
the  means  now  most  commonly  nsed  in  sitnations  like  that  at 
the  Saltash  bridge,  and  especially  where  the  foundations  have 
to  support  a  great  pressure. 

It  consists  essentially  of  three  parts:  Ist,  The  caisson; 
2d,  The  Tvorking  chamber ;  and  Sd,  The  pneumatic  ap- 
paratus and  its  communications  with  the  working^  chamber. 

Caisson. — ^This  does  not  differ  in  its  principles  <3  construc- 
tion from  the  common  caisson  already  described*  The  bottom 
is  of  wood  or  iron,  made  strong  enough  to  support  the  struc- 
ture with  its  load,  and  forms  the  roof  (3  the  worKing  chamber. 
The  sides  are  generally  of  wrought  iron,  and  are  not  usually 
detached  from  the  bottom  when  Sie  structure  is  finished. 

Working  chamber. — This  is  below  the  caisson,  and  as  just 
stated,  the  bottom  of  the  caisson  is  the  roof  of  the  chamber. 
Its  sides  are  firmly  braced  to  enable  it  to  resist  the  pressure 
from  both  the  earth  and  water  as  it  sinks  into  the  ground 
The  chamber  is  made  air  and  water  tight. 

Pneumatic  apparatus  and  communications. — ^Yertical 
shafts,  either  of  iron  or  masonry,  passing  through  the  roof  of 
the  chamber  furnish  the  means  of  communication  between 
the  working  chamber  and  the  top  of  the  caisson.  The  aii- 
locks  may  be  placed  in  the  upper  end  of  the  shaft,  as  in  the 
pneumatic  pile,  or  at  the  lower  end  of  tlie  shaft  where  it  con- 
nects with  the  working  chamber. 

The  usual  supply  pipes,  air-pumps,  dischaige  pipes,  etc,  are 
required  as  in  the  other  pneumatic  methods. 

Sinking  the  caisson. — It  is  moored  over  the  place  it  is  tc 
occupy  and  is  sunk  gradually  to  the  bottom  as  an  ordinary  cais- 
son. Air  is  then  forced  into  the  working  chamber,  driving 
out  the  fluid  matter;  the  earth  and  loose  material  are  then  dug 
out,  while  the  caisson  settles  slowly  under  its  ovm  weight  and 
that  of  the  masonry  until  it  rests  on  the  firm  soil  or  sohd  rock. 

An  outline  description  of  some  of  the  caissons  recently 
used  will  more  fully  illustrate  their  construction  and  the 
method  of  sinking  them. 

427.  Pneumatic  caissons  used  at  L'Qrient,  France.— 
These  were  used  in  laying  the  foundations  of  two  of  the  pien 
of  a  railroad  bridge  over  the  river  Scorff,  at  L'Orient,  in 
France.  The  river  bed  consisted  of  mud  from  25  to  4o 
feet  deep,  lyin^  upon  a  hard  rock.  The  surface  of  the  watei 
was  about  60  &et  above  the  rock  at  mean  tide,  and  70  feet  al 
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high  tide.  It  was  essential  for  the  stability  of  the  piers  that 
th^  should  rest  on  the  rock. 

The  caissons  used  were  40  feet  long,  12  feet  wide,  and 
made  of  boiler  iron. 

The  thickness  of  the  iron  forming  the  sides  of  the  caisson 
varied  according  to  the  depth  in  the  water,  being  greater  for 
the  lower  than  for  the  middle  and  upper  parts.  Tne  ratio  of 
the  thickness  was  for  the  upper,  miadle,  and  lower,  as  3,  4, 
and  5. 

The  working  chamber  was  ten  feet  high  and  communicated 
with  the  upper  chamber  or  bells,  where  the  air-locks  were 
placed,  by  two  tubes  for  each  bell ;  these  tubes  were  each  two 
leet  and  three-quarters  in  diameter.  Each  bell  was  ten  feet 
high  and  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  contained  two  air-locks 
aim  the  necessary  hoisting  gear ;  the  full  buckets  ascended 
through  one  tube  and  descended  through  the  other. 

Fig.  158  shows  the  caisson  used  for  the  pier  on  the  right 
bank. 


Fio.  168— Bepvesenii  a  Textioal  ieotlon 
of  caJBson  and  inaBoxixy  of  pier  during 
the  proceas  of  sinking. 

A,  the  working  chamher. 

B,  interior  eioTation  of  oaiflson. 
C,C,  eleyation  of  the  bells. 
D,D,  the  oommnnioatmg  tabes. 

E,E,  masonry  of  pier,  built  aa  the  oaison 
was  sinking. 


When  the  rock  was  reached,  its  surface  was  cleaned  off 
and  a  level  bed  made  under  the  edges  of  the  caisson.  The 
working  chamber  was  then  filled  up  to  the  roof  with  ma- 
son it. 

The  pier  was  of  concrete  with  a  facing  of  stone  masonry, 
and  buut  up  as  Uie  caisson  was  sinking  to  its  place. 

The  worting  chamber  being  filled,  the  tubes  were  with- 
drawn and  the  spaces  occupied  by  them  filled  with  con 
Crete. 
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Pneumatic  Caissons  at  St.  Zauis,  l£o. 

438  At  the  time  the  foundations  of  the  piers  of  the  bridi^ 
over  the  Mississippi  River,  at  St  Louis,  were  laid,  the  caissons 
there  used  were  the  largest  that  had  ever  been  employed  for 
such  a  purpose. 

This  bridge  consists  of  three  spans,  supported  on  two  piera 


Vis.  154 — BepfresentB  a  section  of  the  caissoii  used  in  conrtmo- 
tdon  of  east  pier  of  the  bridge  over  the  Mississippi 
BiveTy  at  St  Louis,  Mo. 

A,  main  shaft.     B,  air-locks.     C,  working  chamber. 

D,  sides  of  caisson.     E,  side  shafts.     F,  simd  pumps. 

G,  discharge  of  sand. 

and  the  abutments.  The  river  at  this  point  is  2,200  feet  wide 
at  high  water,  with  a  bed  of  sand  over  rock.  The  rock  slopes 
from  the  west  to  the  east,  the  upper  surface  of  the  sand  being 
practically  level.  The  depth  of  the  sand  on  the  westei-n  shore 
was  about  15  feet,  and  on  the  eastern  nearly  100  feet 
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Afl  the  Bconr  on  the  bottom  is  very  great  in  the  MiBsissippi 
River,  it  was  regarded  as  essential  that  the  piera  should  rest  on 
the  rock.  To  penetrate  this  sand  and  lay  the  foundations  on 
the  rock,  the  pneumatic  caisson  was  used. 

Fig.  154  represents  a  section  of  the  one  used  for  the  east 
pier.  There  the  rock  was  128  feet  below  the  high- water 
mark.  When  the  caisson  was  moored  in  position  there  was 
above  the  rock  35  feet  of  water  and  68  feet  of  sand. 

The  plan  of  the  caisson  was  hexagonal,  the  long  sides  being 
50  feet  each,  and  the  short  ones  35  feet  each.  The  sides  of 
the  caisson  were  made  of  plate  iron,  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  and  built  up  as  the  caisson  sank. 

The  bottom,  which  was  to  support  the  masonry,  was  com- 
posed of  iron  girders,  placed  5^  ^c^t  apart,  iron  f)lates, 
t  inch  thick,  were  riveted  to  the  under  side  of  these  girders 
to  form  the  roof  of  the  working  chamber.  The  sides  of  the 
caisson,  prolonged  below  the  girders,  formed  the  sides  of  the 
chamber,  and  were  stronglv  braced  with  iron  plates  and  stif- 
fened by  angle  irons.  The  chamber,  thus  formed,  was  80 
feet  long,  60  feet  wide,  and  had  an  interior  height  of  9  feet. 
The  interior  space  was  divided  into  three,  nearly  equal,  parts 
by  two  heavy  girders  of  timber  placed  at  riglit  angles  to 
those  of  iron,  and  intended  to  rest  on  the  saud  and  assist 
in  supporting  the  roof  of  the  chamber.  Openings  made 
through  the  girders  allowed  free  communication  between  the 
divisions. 

Access  to  the  top  of  the  caisson  was  obtained  by  vertical 
shafts  lined  with  brick  masonry,  and  passing  through  the  roof 
of  the  chamber.  The  air-locks  were  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
shafts  and  within  the  chamber. 

As  the  caisson  descended,  the  masonry  pier  was  built 
up  in  the  usual  manner,  its  foundation  resting  on  the  iron 
girders. 

In  the  chamber  were  workmen  who  excavated  the  sand, 
and  shovelled  it  under  the  sand-pumps..  (Fig.  154.)  A 
pump  of  3^  inches  diameter,  working  under  a  pressure  of  150 
pounds  on  the  square  inch,  was  capable  of  raising  20  cubic 
yards  of  sand  125  feet  per  hour. 

When  the  caisson  reached  the  rock,  the  latter  was  cleared 
of  sand  and  the  entire  cliamber  then  filled  with  concrete. 

The  experience  acquired  in  sinking  this  caisson  enabled  the 
engineer  to  make  material  modifications  in  the  details  of  the 
caissons  subsequently  used. 

The  health  of  the  workmen  was  greatly  afFected  by  the 
high  degree  of  compression  of  the  air  iu  which  they  had  to 
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work.  In  some  cases  the  pressure  was  as  high  as  fifty  poandi 
on  the  square  inch,  and  several  lost  their  lives  in  consequence. 
In  the  second  pier,  instead  of  filling  the  chamber  entirely 
with  concrete  when  die  rock  was  readied,  the  space  around 
the  edges  was  onlv  closed  with  concrete  and  the  wamber  was 
then  luled  with  clean  sand. 


Pneumatic  Oaiwon  at  St  Jodeph^  Mo. 

429.  This  was  used  in  1871-2  in  laying  the  foundations  of 
the  piers  for  a  railroad  bridge  over  the  Missouri  Biver,  at  St 
Joseph,  Mo. 

For  a  reason  similar  to  that  given  in  the  last  case,  it  was 
decided  to  rest  the  piers  on  the  rock  below  the  bottom  of  the 
river.  The  rock  was  about  sixty-seven  feet  below  the  level 
of  high  water,  and  was  overlaid  with  mud  and  sand  to  depths 
varying  from  forty  to  the  whole  distance  of  sixtv -seven  feet 
Six  piers  were  used  and  were  placed  in  depths  or  water  vary- 
ing at  the  low  stage  from  zero  to  twenty-five  feet ;  tlie  differ- 
ence between  high  and  low  water  being  twenty-two  feet 
Pockets  of  clay,  with  occasionally  snags  and  boulders,  were 
met  with  in  the  sand  and  mud. 

The  caisson  used  for  pier  No.  4  was  made  of  twelve-inch 
square  timber,  and  was  at  the  bottom  fifty-six  feet  long,  and 
twenty-four  feet  wide.  The  sides  of  the  working  chamber 
were  three  feet  thick,  sloping  inwards  with  a  batter  of 
J^.  It  was  built  bv  placing  a  row  of  timbers  in  a  vertical 
position,  side  by  side,  for  the  outside ;  then,  inside  of  this, 
a  second  row  was  laid  horizontally ;  and  then,  for  the  inside, 
a  third  row  in  a  vertical  position.  The  outer  row  extended 
one  foot  below  the  middle  row,  and  the  latter  one  foot 
below  the  third.  A  horizontal  beam  extending  entirely 
around  the  interior  was  bolted  to  the  sides  of  the  chamber, 
one  foot  above  the  bottom  of  the  inside  row.  A  set  of  in- 
clined i^trnts  rested  on  this  beam,  and  abutted  against  strain- 
ing beams  framed  into  the  roof  of  the  chamber.  The  roof 
was  solid  timber,  four  feet  thick,  on  which  rested  the  grillage 
for  the  masonry  of  the  pier.  The  grillage  was  made  of  tim- 
ber, seven  courses  thick,  each  course  being  laid  at  right 
angles  to  the  one  below  it  The  timbers  of  each  course  were 
separated  by  a  space  of  six  inches,  excepting  the  top  course, 
which  was  solid. 

All  the  timber  work  was  accurately  fitted,  and  the  whole 
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bolted  together  so  as  to  form  one  unyielding  mass.  The 
interior  (S  the  working  chamber  was  calked,  and  was  prac- 
tically air-tight.  The  dimensions  of  the  chamber  wei-e,  on 
the  inside,  twenty-two  feet  wide  and  fifty-fonr  long  at  the 
bottom ;  five  feet  wide  and  seven  feet  long  at  the  top ;  and 
nine  feet  high  at  the  centre.  The  grillage  was  drawn  in  so 
that  its  top  was  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  base  of  the 

Eier,  being  nine  feet  wide  and  twenty  long,  with  curved  star- 
nj»  at  each  end. 

The  ^ir-lock  was  four  feet  in  diameter  and  seven  high, 
made  of  plate  iron,  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  top  of 
the  chamber.  A  door  in  the  top  of  the  air-lock  opening 
downwards  commanicated  with  a  vertical  iron  shaft  three  feet 
in  diameter;  the  shaft  extended  above  the  top  of  the  ma- 
sonry and  allowed  access  to  the  top  of  the  caisson.  An  iron 
ladder  in  the  shaft  was  nsed  for  ascent  and  descent.  The 
nsual  supply  and  discharge  pipes  passed  through  the  grillage 
to  the  worlang  chamber. 

The  caisson  was  sunk  by  the  process  previously  described. 
The  arrangement  of  the  lower  bearing  surfaces  of  the  cais- 
son are  regarded  as  worthy  of  notice.  The  lower  edge  of 
the  outside  row  of  timbers  was  sharpened ;  as  soon  as  it  had  . 
sunk  one  foot,  £he  under  surface  of  the  second  or  horizontal 
row  came  into  play,  adding  a  foot  of  bearing  surface.  When 
the  caisson  had  descended  two  feet,  the  bottom  of  the  inside 
or  third  row  pressed  on  the  soil,  thus  giving  three  feet  of 
bearing  surface.  By  this  arrangement  the  amount  of  bearing 
surface  was  under  the  control  of  the  engineer.  If  the  sou 
through  which  tlie  caisson  was  sinking  was  variable  in  its  na- 
ture, that  is,  if  on  one  side  of  the  caisson  it  was  soft,  and  on 
the  other  it  was  hard,  the  bearing  surface  could  be  increased 
on  the  soft  side  and  diminished  on  the  other.  In  this  way 
the  caisson  could  be  kept  vertical  wliile  sinking. 

The  greater  part  of  the  material  excavated  was  mud  or 
sand,  and  was  discharged  easily  and  rapidly  by  means  of 
sand  pumps.  The  clay,  boulders,  and  snags  were  discharged 
through  the  air-lock. 

The  caisson  was  sunk  at  the  rate  of  from  five  to  seven  feet 
in  twenty-four  hours. 

When  the  caisson  reached  the  bed  rock,  a  wall  of  concrete, 
six  feet  thick,  was  built  on  the  rock  under  the  edges,  ana 
was  solidly  rammed  under  the  three  rows  of  timbers  and  up 
to  and  including  the  horizontal  beam  supporting  the  struts. 
Strong  vertical  posts  were  placed  under  tne  roof  to  assist  in 
supporting  it    The  sand  pumps  were  then  reveraed,  and  the 
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chamber  was  filled  with  clean  Band  and  gra\eL  A  tube  waf 
80  placed  as  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  water  in  die  sand,  so 
that  the  whole  interior  was  compactly  filled  with  solid  mate^ 
rial.  The  sand  pumps  were  then  withdrawn,  and  the  shafts 
themselves  were  fillea. 

Caissons  of  ths  East  Biver  Bridge  at  New  York. 

480.  The  caissons  used  for  the  f onndations  of  the  piers  in 
this  bridge  were  rectangalar  in  form,  and  made  of  timber. 

The  exterior  of  the  hottom  of  the  chamber  in  the  Brooklyn 
caisson  was  168  feet  long  and  102  wide.  In  the  one  on  the 
New  York  side  the  width  was  the  same,  bnt  the  length  was 
four  feet  greater. 

Both  were  nine  and  a  half  feet  high  on  the  inside.  The 
roof  of  the  Brooklyn  caisson  was  a  sond  mass  of  timber,  fif- 
teen feet  thick  (Fig.  155),  and  of  the  New  York  caisson, 
twenty-two  feet  thick. 


Fig.  155 — ^Representi  section  through  water  shaft  of  the  Brooklyn 
showing  method  of  remoring  holders  or  oUier  heavy  inat.eiriala 

The  sides  of  the  caisson  had  a  slope  of  ^  for  the  outer 
face,  and  of  \  for  the  inner,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  outer 
slope  was  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  descent  of  the 
caisson  into  the  ground.  The  lower  edge  was  of  cast  iron, 
protected  by  boiler  iron,  extending  up  the  sides  for  three  feet 
The  sides,  where  they  joined  the  roof,  were  nine  feet  thick. 
The  chambers  were  calKcd  both  on  the  outside  and  inside,  to 
make  them  air-tight  As  a  farther  security,  an  unbroken 
■heet  of  tin  extended  over  the  whole  roof  between  the  fourtli 
and  fifth  courses,  and  down  the  sides  to  the  iron  edge.  Tho 
New  York  chamber  was,  in  addition,  lined  throughout  on  the 
inside  with  a  light  iron  plate,  to  protect  it  from  fire. 
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Each  chamber  wbb  divided  by  five  solid  timber  partitioiiB 
into  six  compartmente,  each  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet 
wide.  Commnnication  from  one  to  the  other  was  effected  by 
doors  cut  through  the  partitions. 

The  air-locks  were  placed  in  the  roof,  projecting  into  the 
chamber  four  feet,  and  commnuicating  at  the  top  with 
vertical  shafts  of  iron,  bnilt  np  as  the  caisson  descended. 
The  locks  were  eight  feet  high  and  six  and  a  half  feet  in  dia- 
meter. 

The  mud  and  sand  were  discharged  through  pipes  by  the 
compressed  air.  A  pipe,  three  and  a  half  inches  m  diameter, 
discharged  sand  from  a  depth  of  sixty  feet  at  the  rate  of  one 
cubic  yard  in  two  minutes,  by  the  aid  of  the  compressed  air 
alone. 

The  heavy  materials  were  removed  through  water  shafts. 
These  were  seven  and  three-quarter  feet  in  diameter,  open  at 
the  top  and  at  the  lower  end,  the  latter  extending  eighteen 
inches  below  the  general  level  of  the  excavation.  A  column 
of  water,  in  the  shaft,  prevented  the  compressed  air  from 
escaping. 

The  material  to  be  removed  through  the  water  shaft  was 
thrown  into  an  excavation  under  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft ; 
it  was  there  grasped  by  a  "  grapnel  bucket,'^  which  was  low- 
ered through  the  shaft,  and  hoisted  through  the  water  to  the 
top  of  the  shaft,  where  it  was  removed. 

After  the  caisson  had  reached  the  rock,  the  chamber  was 
filled  with  concrete,  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  great  thickness  of  the  roof,  and  the  moderate  depth  of 
water,  enabled  the  engineer  to  dispense  with  the  use  ox  sides 
to  the  caisson,  as  the  masonry  could  be  kept  always  above  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

Movable  Pneumatio  Caisson. 

481.  A  pneumatic  caisson  has  been  successfully  used  in 
laying  the  foundations  of  piers  of  bridges,  which  differs  from 
those  already  described,  in  its  construction  admitting  of  its 
being  moved  after  completion  of  one  pier,  to  another  place  for 
the  same  purpose.  It  was  an  iron  cylinder,  ten  feet  in  dia- 
meter (Fig.  156),  connected  at  its  lower  end  with  a  working 
chflonber,  eight  feet  high  and  eighteen  feet  in  diameter.  On 
the  roof  of  the  latter  was  another  chamber,  annular  in  form, 
eighteen  feet  in  diameter  and  about  six  feet  high,  so  arranged 
as  to  allow  of  being  filled  with  water  when  any  additional 
weight  was  necessary,  and  being  emptied  of  water  and  its 
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place  supplied  with  compressed  air  when  less  weight  was  de- 
sired. On  top  of  this  annular  chamber  was  a  similar  one  ar- 
ranged to  be  loaded  with  iron  ballast  Strong  chains  attached 
to  the  roof  of  the  working  chamber  and  connected  with  a 
hoisting  apparatus,  placed  on  a  sti*ong  scaffolding  over  the 
site  of  the  pier,  were  used  to  lower  and  lift  the  cylinderi  as 
necessity  required. 


Fio.  166— Bepresenii  leotion  o 

aUe  pneamatio  caiasoiL 
B.  working  chamber. 
A,  chamber  for  water,  or  for  oomprewed 

air. 
W,  chamber  for  iron  ballast. 
6,  6,  deyation  of  lei^B>tha  of  the  ixoa 

ojlinder; 


Air-locks,  air-pumps,  and  all  the  necessary  adjuncts  of  a 
pneumatic  pile,  were  provided  and  used.  Havmg  reached  the 
rock  or  firm  soil,  the  bed  and  the  foundations  were  con* 
strncted  as  already  described.  As  the  masonry  of  the  pier 
roee,  the  whole  apparatus  was  lifted  by  the  chains  and  hoist- 
ing apparatus,  the  cylinder  being  lightened  by  expelling  the 
water  from  the  chamber,  A,  and  filling  the  latter  with  com- 
pressed air.  The  masonry  of  the  pier  having  risen  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,  the  whole  apparatus  was  removed  and 
used  in  another  place. 

432.  Remark. — It  is  seen  that  the  pneumatic  caisson,  as 
before  stated,  is  simply  a  combination  oi  the  diving-bell  with 
the  common  caisson,  the  diving-bell  being  on  a  large  scale, 
and  its  roof  being  intended  to  form  a  part  of  the  bed  of  the 
foundation. 

Experience  has  shoMrn  that  the  Iftrgp  caissons  are  more 
easily  managed  than  the  small  ones.  The  circumstances  of 
the  case  can  only  decide  as  to  wliich  is  preferable,  the  caisson 
or  the  pneumatic  pile.    Either  method  is  an  expensive  one, 
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and  is  only  employed  in  localities  where  the  others  are  not 
applicable. 

SBOUBINa  THS  BBD  FROM  TBB  INJURIOUS  ACTION  OF 

WATBR. 

438.  The  bed  of  a  nver  composed  of  sand  or  gravel  is  liable 
to  change  from  time  to  time,  as  these  materials  are  moved 
by  currents  in  the  river.  This  change,  when  accompanied  bv 
an  increase  in  depth  of  the  river,  is  known  as  the  "  scour." 
Sometimes  a  scour  will  occur  on  one  side  of  a  structure  and 
not  .on  the  other,  producing  an  undermining  threatening  the 
stability  of  the  masonry.  Where  common  piles  have  been  used, 
they  have  occasionally  been  washed  out  by  this  action.  Even 
in  rocky  bottoms,  when  of  loose  texture,  the  rock  will  gradu- 
allv  wear  away  under  the  action  of  currents,  unless  protected 

It  therefore  becomes  an  important  point  to  provide  security 
for  the  beds  in  all  soils  liable  to  any  change.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  in  very  important  structures,  the  foundations  are 
placed  on  the  bed  rock  far  below  the  possible  action  of  cur- 
rents, and  so  arranged  that  even  if  they  should  be  exposed  to 
a  scx)ur  they  would  be  safe.  This  requirement  has  caused  the 
free  use  of  the  pneumatic  methods. 

Various  expedients  have  been  used  to  secure  the  beds  where 
they  do  not  rest  on  the  rock  or  on  a  soil  below  the  action  of 
the  water.  A  common  method  is  to  rip-rap  the  bed,  that  is, 
to  cover  the  surface  of  the  bottom,  around  the  bed,  with  frag- 
ments of  stone  too  large  to  be  moved  by  the  currents,  and  if 
the  soil  is  a  sand  or  loose  gravel,  to  use  clay  in  connection 
with  the  stone  to  bond  the  latter  together. 

Where  the  bed  is  made  of  piles,  it  is  well  to  enclose  the 
piles  by  a  grating  of  heavy  timber,  before  throwing  in  the 
stone.  In  some  cases  tlie  foundations  are  boxed,  that  is,  the 
piles  are  enclosed  by  a  sheeting  of  planks,  or  by  other  device, 
lo  as  to  protect  them  from  the  scoor. 
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PART  VI. 

BRIDGES. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

434.  A.  bridge  is  a  stractnre  bo  erected  over  a  water-conne, 
or  above  the  general  Burface  of  the  ^und,  as  to  afford  a  con- 
tinuoiiB  roadway  between  the  opposite  Bides  of  the  stream,  or 
above  the  sarface  of  the  country,  without  obstructing  those 
lines  of  communication  lying  beneath. 

Such  a  structure,  thrown  over  a  depression  in  which  there 
is  ordinarily  no  water,  is  generally  called  a  viaduct. 

If  the  structure  supports  an  artificial  channel  for  conveying 
water,  it  is  known  as  an  aqueduct;  and  where  it  crosses  a 
stream,  it  is  frequently  called  an  aqueduct-bridge. 

Bridges  may,  for  convenience  of  description,  be  clas^ 
either  from  the  materials  of  which  they  are  made:  as 
masonry  or  stoney  iron,  'wooden  bridges,  etc. ;  or  from  the 
character  of  the  structure :  as  permanent,  movable,  float- 
ing bridges,  etc. ;  or  from  the  general  mechanical  principles 
employed  in  arranging  its  parts :  as  arched,  trussed,  tubular 
bridges,  etc. 

435.  Component  parts. — A  bridge  consists  of  three  es- 
sential parts : 

1st,  The  piers  and  abutments  on  which  the  superstruc- 
ture rests ;  52d,  the  frames  or  other  arrangements  which  sup- 
port the  roadway ;  and  3d,  the  roadway,  with  the  parts  used 
m  connection  with  it  for  its  preservation  or  to  increase  its 
security,  as  the  roof,  parapets,  etc 

Brid^  are  of  various  kind.^  both  in  their  general  plan  and 
dimensions.  The  latter  are  dependent  upon  the  objects  of 
and  the  circumstances  requiring  the  erection  of  the  bridge. 

The  simplest  bridge  is  one  m  which  the  points  of  support 
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are  so  near  together  that  two  or  more  simple  beams  laid 
across  the  stream,  or  across  an  opening  to  be  passed  over,  are 
sufficient  for  the  frame ;  a  few  planks  laid  upon  the  beams 
may  then  form  the  roadway. 

The  supports  being  strong  enough,  the  proper  dimensions 
for  the  beams  and  for  the  planking  are  easily  determined. 

This  calculation  for  the  beams  is  made  under  the  hypo- 
thesis that  each  is  a  simple  beam,  resting  on  two  points  of 
support  at  the  extremities,  strained  by  a  load  uniformly  distrib- 
utea  over  it,  and  also  by  a  weight  acting  at  the  middle  point 

The  uniform  load  is  the  weight  of  the  structure,  ordmarily 
assumed  to  be  uniformlv  distributed  in  the  direction  of  its 
length.  The  weight  at  tne  middle  represents  the  heavy  body 
as  it  passes  over ;  as,  for  example,  a  heavily  loaded  wagon  for 
a  common,  and  a  locomotive  for  a  railroad  bridge.  Having 
determined  what  this  weight  shall  be,  its  equivalent  uniform 
load  may  be  obtained,  and  added  to  that  already  assumed ;  or 
if  preferred,  the  uniform  load  may  be  replaced  by  its  equiva- 
lent weight  at  the  middle. 

If  the  number  of  these  beams  be  represented  by  n,  and  we 
suppose  that  they  are  at  equal  distances  apart,  then  the  total 
load  on  the  bridge  divided  by  n  will  give  the  load  on  each 
beam.  Then  by  formulas  already  deduced  we  can,  knowing 
the  value  for  R,  determine  the  proper  breadth  and  thickness 
for  each  beam. 

436.  Platform  of  roadway. — In  a  common  wooden  bridge 
the  roadway  is  generally  of  planks.  These  are  of  hard  wood, 
from  three  to  four  inches  thick,  resting  on"  longitudinal 
pieces  placed  from  two  to  three  feet  apart  from  centre  to 
centre.  This  thickness  of  plank  is  greater  than  is  required 
for  strength,  but  has  been  found  necessary  to  enable  the  road- 
way to  withstand  the  shocks,  friction,  and  wear  due  to  the 
travel  over  it. 

If  the  longitudinal  pieces  which  rest  directly  on  the  sup- 
ports are  too  far  apart  to  allow  the  plank  to  rest  safely  upon 
them,  cross  pieces,  called  road'way  bearers,  are  placed  upon 
the  longitudinal  pieces.  On  these  cross  pieces  other  longitu- 
dinal pieces,  called  Joists,  are  placed  close  enough  together, 
and  the  planking  is  laid  upon  the  joists. 

The  particular  kind  and  width  of  roadway  will  depend 
upon  the  character  of  the  travel  over  the  bridge.  Knowing 
these,  the  weight  per  unit  of  length  is  quickly  determined. 

437.  Piers  and  abutments. — Walls  should  be  built  to 
support  the  ends  of  the  beams.  These  walls  may  be  of  stone, 
wood,  or  iron*    Thoso  placed  at  the  ends  of  the  bridge  are 
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called  abutments ;  the  intermediate  ones  are  termed  pien; 
the  distance  or  space  between  any  two  consecutive  piers  is 
called  a  spaoi  and  sometimes  a  bay. 

If  the  frame  of  the  bridge  is  of  a  form  that  exerts  a  lateral 
thmst,  as,  for  instance,  in  an  arch,  the  abutments  and  piers 
must  be  proportioned  to  resist  this  thrust 

As  the  foundations  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  currents 
of  water,  precaution  must  be  taken  to  secure  them  from  any 
damage  from  this  source.  The  piers  and  abutments  must  also 
be  guarded  against  shocks  fi-om  heavy  bodies  and  against  the 
damaging  effects  of  floating  ice. 

438.  Wooden  piers  and  abutments.-— Wooden  abutments 
may  be  constructed  of  crib-work.  The  crib  is  ordinarily 
formed  of  square  timber  or  ]ogA  hewn  flat  on  two  of  their 
opposite  sides.  The  logs  are  halved  into  each  other  at  the 
angles,  are  fastened  together  by  bolts  or  pins,  and  are  some- 
times further  stren^hened  by  diagonal  ties.  The  rectangular 
space  thus  enclosed  is  filled  with  earth  or  loose  stone,  very 
frequently  the  crib  is  built  with  three  sides  only.  Anothe'r 
way  of  constructing  the  abutment  is  to  make  a  retaining  wall 
of  timber  by  which  the  earth  of  the  bank  is  held  up. 

The  piers  also  are  sometimes  made  of  cribs.  The  cribs  are 
floated  to  the  spot,  sunk  in  place,  filled  with  stone,  and  built 
up  to  the  proper  height  There  are  serious  objections  to 
their  use  for  piers,  and  they  are  recommended  only  where  no 
injurious  results  will  follow  their  adoption,  and  where  it  is 
not  expedient  to  emplov  some  one  of  the  other  methods. 

The  pier  made  of  piles  is  the  most  common  form  of  the 
wooden  pier.  It  is  constructed  by  driving  piles  from  three 
to  six  feet  apart,  in  a  row,  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the 
current  The  piles  are  then  cut  off  at  the  proper  distance 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  capped  with  a  heavy 
piece  of  square  timber.  If  the  piles  extend  some  distance 
above  the  water,  they  must  be  stiffened  by  diagonal  braces. 

In  some  cases  the  piles  are  cut  off,  at  or  just  below  the  level 
of  the  water,  so  that  the  capping  piece  will  always  be  kept 
wet  Mortises  are  made  in  this  cap  into  which  uprights  are 
fitted ;  the  uprights  taking  the  place  of  the  upper  parts  of  the 
piles  in  the  preceding  case.  Or,  what  is  more  common,  a 
trestle  made  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  W  is  fitted  on  this 
cap,  and  the  upper  side  of  this  trestle  is  capped  with  a  square 
piece  of  timber. 

Where  the  bottom  is  hard  and  not  liable  to  ^  scour,"  the 
piles  are  dispensed  with  and  the  trestle  alone  is  used.  In 
this  case  the  piece  on  which  tlie  trestle  rests  is  laid  flat  on  the 
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bottom  and  is  called  the  mudrsiU.  The  upper  part  of  the 
tresde  is  capped  as  before,  and  if  necessary  to  get  additional 
height  another  trestle  is  framed  on  top  of  this. 

439.  Fenders  and  ioe-breakers. — Wooden  piers  are  not 
constructed  to  resist  heavy  shocks  from  floating  bodies.  In 
positions  exposed  to  such  shocks,  fenders  should  oe  built.  A 
clump  of  piles  driven  on  the  exposed  side  of  the  pier,  oppo- 
site to  and  some  distance  from  it,  will  be  a  sufficient  protec- 
tion against  ordinary  floating  bodies  when  the  current  is 
gentle.  The  piles  should  be  bound  toother  so  as  to  increase 
their  resistance;  this  may  be  done  by  wrapping  a  chain 
around  their  heads.  If  thei*e  is  danger  from  floating  ice,  an 
inclined  beam  (Fig.  157),  protected  by  iron,  should  be  used 
to  break  up  the  ice  as  it  moves  towards  the  pier. 

Elevatioii. 


In  rapid  currents,  where  the  ice  is  thick,  a  crib-work 
square  in  plan,  with  one  of  the  angles  up-stream,  has  been 
used.  The  crib  was  filled  with  heavy  stone  and  the  up-sti-eam 
angle  was  gWen  a  slope  and  was  protected  by  a  covering  of 
iron. 

The  construction  shown  in  Fi^.  158  is  a  good  one.  Its  re- 
sisting power  is  increased  by  filhng  the  interior  with  stone. 

440.  Masonry  piers  and  abutments. — ^The  methods, 
described  in  the  chapters  on  masonry  and  foundations,  are 
applicable  to  the  construction  of  piers  and  abutments. 

Since  they  are,  from  their  position,  especially  liable  to 
damage  from  the  action  of  ciirrents,  both  on  the  soil  around 
them  and  on  the  materials  of  which  they  are  made,  particular 
attention  should  be  paid  to  their  construction, 
21 
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Tn  preparing  the  bed,  a  wide  footing  ehonld  be  ^ven 
to  the  foundation  conrses,  if  the  soil  is  at  all  yielding,  and 
whenever  this  footing  does  not  rest  on  rock,  means  ^oold  be 
taken  to  secure  the  bed  from  any  injuriooB  action  of  the 
water. 


Fie.  158.    Flan. 


The  piers,  although  they  are  generally  built  with  a  slight 
batter,  may  be  built  vertical.  Tne  thicKness  given  diem  is 
greater  than  is  necessary  to  support  the  load  which  is  to  be 
placed  upon  them,  in  order  tnat  they  may  better  resist  the 
shocks  from  heavy  floating  bodies  and  the  action  of  the  cur- 
rents to  which  they  are  continually  exposed. 


Fi0. 159.— A,  hoziiontal  seotioxiB  of  Btariing; 
B,  Hune  of  pier. 


They  should  be  placed,  if  possible,  so  that  their  longest 
dimenbions  should  be  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  current 
Thej  should  have  their  np  and  down-stream  &ce8  either 
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enrved  or  pointed,  to  act  as  cut-waters  turning  the  cuirent 
aside,  and  preventing  the  formation  of  whirls,  and  to  act  as 
fenders. 

These  curved  or  pointed  projections  are  called  starlings. 
Of  the  different  forms  of  horizontal  section  which  have  been 
given  them  (Fig.  159),  the  semi-ellipse  appears  to  be  the  most 
satisfactory. 

Their  vertical  outline  may  be  either  straight  or  slightly 
curved.  They  are  built  at  least  as  high  as  the  highest  water 
line,  and  finished  at  the  top  with  a  coping  stone  called  a 
hood. 

In  streams  subject  to  freshets  and  to  floating  ice,  the  up- 
stream starlings  are  provided  with  an  inclined  ridge  to 
facilitate  the  breaking  of  the  ice  as  it  floats  against  and  by 
them.    Where  very  large  masses  are  swept  against  the  piers, 


Fio.  160 — ^Bepresents  longitudinal  seotion,  elevation,  and  plan  of  a  piex 
of  the  Potomac  aqaeduct  bridge. 

A,  A,  np-atream  staEUng,  with  the  inclined  ice-breaker  D,  which  riaei  from 
tiie  low-water  level  above  that  of  the  highest  freshets. 

B,  down-stream  starling. 

E,  top  of  pier. 

F,  horizontal  projection  of  ice-breaker. 

it  is  not  unusual  to  detach  the  ice-breakers  and  place  them  in 
front  of  the  piers,  as  is  generally  done  in  the  case  of  wooden 
piers. 
Fig  160  represents  the  ice-breaker  planned  and  constructed 
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by  Colonel  Tnrnbull,  of  the  Topographical  Engineers,  United 
States  Army,  for  the  piers  of  the  rotomac  aqueduct  bridge 
of  the  Alexandria  Canal,  at  Geor^town,  D.  C. 

The  pier  was  at  the  bottom  66.6  feet  long  and  17.3  thick, 
and  terminated  by  starlings  whose  horizontal  cross-section 
was  circular.  The  pier  shown  in  the  drawing  was  61  feet 
high,  and  built  with  a  batter  of  ^. 

The  starlings  were  built  up  with  the  same  batter,  except 
that  the  up-stream  one,  when  at  tl\e  height  of  5  feet  below 
the  level  of  hi^h  water,  received  an  inclination  of  45^,  which 
it  retained  until  10  feet  above  it.  From  there  to  the  top  it 
had  the  same  batt-er  as  the  rest  of  the  pier.  The  two  lower 
courses  of  the  ice-breaker  were  22  inches  thick,  the  rest  being 
18  inches.  The  stones  were  laid  in  cement,  and  no  stone  was 
allowed  in  the  ice-breaker  of  a  less  volume  than  20  cubic 
feet 

The  ice  brought  down  by  the  river'at  this  point  is  often  16 
inches  thick,  and  the  current  is  often  six  miles  an  hour.  On 
such  occasions  the  ice  is  forced  up  the  ice-breakers  to  a 
height  of  10  or  12  feet  The  ice  breaks  by  its  own 
weight,  and  passes  off  between  the  piers  without  doing  any 
harm. 

Probably  the  ice-breakers  of  the  International  Bridge,  over 
the  Niagara  Kiver,  at  Buffalo,  are  more  severely  tested  than 
any  in  our  country.  They  are  triangular  in  plan,  have  a 
slope  of  i,  and  are  protected  by  iron  plating. 

441.  Iron  piers  and  abutments. — Until  a  very  fevryears 
ago  all  piers  were  made  either  of  masonry  or  timber.  Where 
a  solid  bed  could  not  be  reached  by  excavation,  piles  were 
driven,  their  tops  were  sawed  off,  and  on  them  a  grUlage  and 
platform  was  placed  to  form  the  bed. 

The  substitution  of  iron  for  wood  in  many  engineering 
structures,  soon  led  to  the  use  of  iron  in  the  above  class  of 
oonstructions. 

Iron  is  used  in  the  construction  of  piers  and  abatments  in 
various  forms  as  follows: 

1.  As  piles  or  columns,  wholly  of  iron  ;  as  screw  piles. 

2.  As  a  hollow  column,  open  at  the  bottom,  and  partly  or 
entirely  filled  with  concrete ;  the  weight  of  the  bridge  reflting 
on  the  iron  casing. 

3.  As  a  cylinder,  entirely  filled  with  masonry  or  concrete ; 
the  weight  of  the  bridge  resting  on  the  masonry,  the  iron 
casing  serving  to  protect  and  to  stiffen  the  column. 

4.  As  a  caisson ;  the  sides  being  left  standing. 
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The  precautions  reoommended  for  stone  and  wooden  piers 
are  eqaally  necessary  for  those  made  of  iron. 

442.  Approaohes. — The  poitions  of  the  roadway,  at  each 
extremity  of  the  bridge  and  leading  to  it,  are  termed  the 
approaches. 

These  are  to  be  arranged  so  that  vehicles,  using  the  bridge, 
may  have  an  easy  and  safe  access  thereto. 

The  arrangement  will  depend  upon  the  locality,  upon  the 
number  and  direction  of  the  avenues  leading  to  the  bridge, 
upon  the  width  of  these  avenues  and  upon  their  position, 
wiether  above  or  below  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground. 

When  the  avenue  to  the  bridge  is  in  the  same  line  as  its 
axis,  and  the  roadway  of  the  avenue  and  of  the  bridge  is  of 
the  same  width,  the  abutment  is  generally  made  as  shown  in 
Fig.  161.    The  returns  or  short  walls  carried  back  parallel  to 


Pig.  161. 


the  axis  of  the  road  to  flank  the  approach  are  called  wing- 
walls,  and  are  intended  to  sustain  the  embankment  as  well  as 
to  serve  as  a  counterfort  to  the  abutment. 


Fio.  162— BepiesentBahorizontal  section  of  an  abutment,  A,  with  ourved  wing- 
walls,  B,  B,  oonneoted  with  a  central  battress,  C,  bj  a  cross  tie-wall,  D. 

When  several  avenues  meet  at  the  bridge,  or  it  is  necessary 
that  the  width  of  the  approach  shall  be  greater  than  the  roao- 
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way  of  the  bridge,  the  wing-walls  may  be  given  a  curved 
shape,  as  shown  in  Fig.  162,  in  this  way  widening  the 
approach. 

When  the  soil  of  the  river  banks  is  bad,  the  foundation  of 
tlie  wing-walls  shoald  be  laid  at  the  same  depth  as  that  of  the 
abutment.  Bnt  if  the  soil  ^s  firm,  they  may  be  built  in  steps, 
and  thus  save  considerable  expense. 

The  rules  for  the  dimensions  of  wing-walls  are  the  same  as 
for  other  retaining  walls.  A  common  rule  is  to  make  their 
length  one  and  a  naif  times  the  height  of  the  roadway  above 
the  bed  of  the  river,  their  thickness  at  bottom  one-fourth  their 
height,  and  to  build  them  up  in  off-sets  on  the  inside,  reduc^ 
ing  their  thickness  at  the  top  to  between  2  and  3  feet 

in  some  cases  plane-faced  win^walls  are  arranged  so  that 
the  faces  make  a  given  angle  with  the  head  of  the  bridge. 
The  top  of  the  wall  is  given  a  slope  to  suit  the  locality,  and 
is  covered  by  a  coping  of  flat  stones,  to  shelter  the  joints 
and  to  add  a  pleasing  appearance  to  the  wall  (Fig.  163). 
The  lower  end  of  the  copmg  is  generally  terminated  by  a 
uewel  Btone. 


Fig.  163. 


Instead  of  wi^-walls,  a  single  wall  in  the  middle  is  used 
in  many  cases,  "^e  plan  of  me  abutment  in  such  a  case  is 
that  of  a  T. 

In  case  there  are  no  wing-walls  to  retain  the  earth,  the 
abutment  wall  must  bo  sufficiently  distant  from  the  crest 
of  the  slope  of  the  water-course  to  allow  room  for  the  slope 
of  the  embankment.  This  slope  of  the  embankment  may  oe 
the  natural  slope,  or,  if  steeper,  the  embankment  should  be 
revetted  with  dry  stone  or  sods,  as  shown  in  Fig.  164. 

It  may  be  necessary,  to  avoid  obstructing  the  commuiiica> 
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tions  along  the  bank,  to  constract  arched  pasaage-ways  under 
the  roadway  of  the  approaches. 


Fio.  164. — ^Flan  and  elevation  showing  a  method  of  ananging  the  em- 

bankmentB  where  there  are  no  wing- walla, 
a,  a',  aide  elopes  of  embankment  of  &e  approach. 
6,  bj  dry  stone  revetment  of  the  slope  towards  the  water-course. 
d,  (f ,  dr7  stone  facing  of  the  slope  of  the  bank. 
«,  e'  paying  used  on  tiie  bottom  of  stream. 
/,  / ,  stairs  for  foot  passengers. 

443.  Water  wings. — ^When  the  face  of  the  abutment  pro- 
jects beyond  the  bank,  an  embankment  faced  with  stone  shonld 
connect  it  with  points  of  the  bank,  both  above  and  below  the 
bridge.  These  are  called  -water-wings,  and  serve  to  contract 
gradually  the  water-way  of  the  stream  at  this  point. 

Where  there  is  danger  of  the  banks  above  and  below  the 
abutment  being  washed  or  worn  away  by  the  action  of  the 
current,  it  is  advised  to  face  the  slope  of  the  bank  with  dry 
stone  or  masonry,  as  shown  in  Fig.  164. 

444.  The  frame. — It  is  evident  that  the  arrangement  used 
to  support  the  roadway  admits  of  the  greatest  cufferences  in 
form.  From  these  differences  in  the  forms  used,  many  classi- 
fications have  been  made. 
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AccordiDg  to  the  kind  of  frame,  bridges  may  for  analysia 
be  classed  as  follows : 

L  Trussed  Bridges  • 

IL  Tubular  Bridges  > 

IIL  Arched  Bridges  •  and 

lY.  Suspension  Bridges. 

OoDsidering  the  simple  bridge  to  belong  to  the  first  dass^ 
every  bridge  may  be  placed  under  tlie  head  of  one  or  more 
of  these  divisions. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

L— TRUSSBD  BBIDOBa 


445.  A  trussed  bridge  is  one  in  which  the  frame  Bnppor^ 
ing  the  roadwav  is  an  open-bnilt  beam  or  truss. 

A  truss  has  been  denned  (Art  252)  to  be  a  frame  in  which 
two  beams  either  single  or  solid  built,  with  openings  between 
them,  are  connected  by  cross  and  diagonal  pieces  so  that  the 
whole  arrangement  acts  as  a  single  beam. 

It  generally  has  to  sustain  a  transverse  strain  caused  by  a 
weight  which  it  supports.  To  do  this  in  the  best  manner, 
the  axes  of  the  pieces  of  which  the  truss  is  composed  are  kept 
in  the  same  vertical  plane  with  the  axis  of  the  truss,  or  are 
symmetrically  disposed  with  reference  to  it. 

Supposing  the  truss  to  rest  on  two  or  more  points  of  sup- 
port, in  the  same  horizontal  line,  its  upper  and  lower  sides 
are  called  chords.  In  some  cases  the  upper  side  has  been 
called  a  straining  beam,  and  the  lower  a  tie.  Sometimes 
both  beams  are  designated  as  stringers.  English  writers  call 
them  booms. 

Generally,  both  chords  are  straight  and  parallel  to  each 
other.  Both  may  be  and  are  sometimes  curved ;  in  some  cases 
one  is  curved  and  the  other  is  straight 

The  secondary  pieces,  or  those  connecting  the  chords,  are 
called  braces,  and  are  so  arranged  as  to  divide  the  frame 
into  a  series  or  triangular  figures.  The  braces  are  known  as 
struts  or  ties,  depending  upon  the  kind  of  strain  they  have 
to  sustain.  The  triangles  may  be  scalene,  isosceles,  equila- 
teral, or  right  angled.  They  may  be  placed  so  as  to  form  a 
system  of  single  triangles,  or  by  overlapping,  form  a  lattice 
or  trellis  pattern. 
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446.  Systems. — TroBsed  bridges  are  divided  into  three 
general  syBtems : 

1,  The  trianc^ar  system;  2,  The  panel  system  ;  3,  The 
boT^stiing  system. 

Other  sabdivisions  are  freqnently  made,  based  upon  the 
particular  arrangement  adopted  for  the  braces  and  upon  the 
Torm  ^iven  to  the  chords. 

Special  cases  belonging  to  the  systems  are  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  the  inventor:  as  Long's  truss,  Howe's, 
Fink's,  etc. 

The  essential  qualities  in  a  truss  are  those  already  given  for 
a  frame  (Art.  231),  viz.,  strength,  stifihess,  lightness,  and 
eoonoxny  of  material. 

These  qualities  are  dependent  upon  the  kind  of  materia] 
used  in  its  construction,  the  size  of  me  pieces,  and  the  method 
of  arranging  them  in  the  frame.  The  latter  gives  rise  to  the 
variety  of  trusses  met  with  in  practice. 


HFTHODS  OF  OAIiOULATING   STRAINS  ON  THE  DIFFERENT  PASTO  OF 

A  TRUSS. 

447.  External  forces  acting  on  a  truss. — It  is  necessary 
to  know  all  the  external  forces  which  act  on  a  truss,  in  order 
to  determine  the  stmns  on  its  diflFerent  parts. 

The  external  forces  which  are  considered,  are : 

1,  The -weight  of  the  bridge; 

2,  The  moving  or  live  loaS ; 

3,  The  reactions  at  the  points  of  support ; 

4,  The  horizontal  and  twisting  forces  which  tend  to 
push  the  frame  in  a  lateral  direction  or  around  some  line  in 
the  direction  of  its  length. 

1.  The  weight  of  the  bridge. — Previous  to  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  strains,  the  weight  is  not  known,  since  it  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  thing  which  we  seek,  viz.,  the  dimensions 
of  the  parts  of  the  bridge.  An  approximate  weight  is  there- 
fore assumed,  being  taken  by  comparison  with  that  of  some 
similar  structure  already  built.  The  strains  are  then 
determined  under  the  supposition  that  this  is  the  weight 
of  the  bridge  and  the  dimensions  of  its  parts  are  computed. 
The  weight  is  then  calculated  from  these  dimensions,  and  if 
the  assumed  weight  does  not  exceed  very  greatly  that  of  the 
one  computed,  the  latter,  and  also  the  strains  deduced  there- 
from, are  assumed  to  be  correct 
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2.  The  moving  load. — ^This  is  any  load  which  maj  paaa 
over  the  bridge,  and  when  calculating  the  strains,  shonld  be 
assumed  at  its  maximum ;  that  is,  as  equal  to  or  exceeding 
slightly  the  greatest  load  which  will  ever  be  placed  on  the 
structure,  liiis  load  should  be  considered  as  occupying  vari- 
ous positions  on  the  bridge,  and  the  greatest  strains  in  these 
positions  determined. 

For  a  common  road  brid^,  the  load  is  assumed  to  be  a 
maximum  when  the  bridge  is  covered  completely  with  men. 
This  load  is  estimated  at  120  pounds  to  the  sqnai-e  foot,  and 
must  be  added  to  the  weight  oi  the  bridge. 

For  a  railroad  bridge,  the  load  is  assumed  a  maximum  when 
a  train  of  locomotives  extends  from  one  end  of  the  bridge  ta 
the  other.  This  load  is  assumed  at  one  ton  (2,240  lbs.)  to  the 
running  foot. 

Sometimes,  common  road  bridges  are  L*able  to  be  crossed 
by  elephants,  in  which  case  it  is  assumed  that  the  maximum 
load  is  equivalent  to  that  of  7,000  pounds  supported  on  two 
points,  six  feet  apart 

A  load  applied  suddenly  produces  on  the  parts  of  a  bridge 
double  the  strain  which  the  same  load  would  produce  if  it 
were  applied  gi*adually,  beginning  at  zero  and  increasing 
gradually  until  the  whole  load  rested  on  the  brid^.  A  load 
moving  swiftly  on  the  bridge  approximates  in  its  effect  to 
that  of  one  applied  suddenly. 

Therefore,  tne  action  of  a  live  load  may  be  considered  to 
be  the  same  as  that  of  a  load  of  double  its  weight  placed  care- 
fully on  the  bridge  The  latter  may  then  be  treated  as  any 
stationary  load  added  to  the  weight  of  the  bridge ;  the  strains 
can  be  determined  in  the  usual  manner. 

To  distinguish  between  these  loads,  it  is  usual  to  call  the 
weight  of  the  bridge  the  peimanent  or  dead  load,  and  that 
caused  by  bodies  crossing  the  bridge  the  moving,  the  rolling, 
or  the^ve  load. 

3.  Reactions  of  the  points  of  support. — The  applied 
forces  cause  reactions  at  the  points  of  support,  which  must  be 
considered  in  the  calculations,  as  external  forces  acting  on 
the  bridge ;  their  value,  therefore,  must  be  determined.  No 
sensible  error  is  committed  by  re^uxling  the  reactions  as  verti- 
cal for  trusses  whose  chords  are  straight  and  parallel  to  each 
other. 

4.  Forces  producing  lateral  displacement  or  twist- 
ing.— The  action  of  the  wind  on  the  sides  of  the  truss  tends 
to  push  the  bridge  in  a  horizontal  direction.  This  pressure 
may  be  regaj^ed  as  uniform  over  the  entire  extent  of  the 
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sarface  exposed.  The  best  anthorides  assnme  this  pressure 
ordinarily  at  forty  ponnds  per  square  foot.  The  locality  will 
decide  as  to  the  exact  amount,  since  the  force  of  the  wind 
is  greater  in  one  place  than  in  another.  The  wind  gauge 
has  recorded  as  high  as  sixty  pounds  in  this  locality. 

Oare  is  taken  to  guard  against  any  forces  which  mi^ht 
produce  a  twisting  strain,  and  to  reduce  their  effect  to  a  mini- 
mum. If  there  be  any  such  forces  acting,  their  effect  on  the 
bridge  must  be  provided  for. 


2%e  JSing^jpost  Truss. 

448.  Excepting  the  triangular  frame  TArt.  256),  the  king- 
post trass  is  the  simplest  of  the  trusses  oelonging  to  the  tri- 
angular system. 

It  is  frequently  employed  in  bridges  of  short  span,  and 
where  the  span  is  so  small  that  the  oeam  requires  support 
only  at  its  middle  point 

For  a  single  roadway,  two  of  these  frames  are  placed  side 
by  side,  and  far  enough  apart  to  allow  room  for  the  roadway 
between  them.  Eoadway  bearers  are  placed  on  the  beams, 
or  are  suspended  f  ix>m  them,  to  support  tine  joists  and  flooring. 
Each  truss  will  therefore  be  loaded  with  its  own  weight, 
one-half  that  of  the  roadway,  and  one-half  of  the  live  load. 
Knowing  these  weights,  the  strains  on  the  different  parts 
are  easily  determined;  and  the  dimensions  of  the  parts  cal- 
culated. 

To  determine  the  amount  and  kind  of  strains  on  the  parts, 
consider  the  load  resting  on  the  beams  as  uniformly  distri- 
buted over  them,  and  represent  (Fig.  68),  by  w^  the  load  on  a 
unit  of  length  of  the  beam,  C ;  22,  the  distance  between  the 
points  of  support. 

The  load  on  the  beam,  C,  will  be  2wL  The  post,  jr,  is  so 
framed  upon  the  inclined  braces,  ^^d,  and  into  tne  beam,  C, 
that  the  middle  point  of  the  beam  is  kept  in  the  same  straight 
line  with  its  ends.  C  is  therefore  in  the  condition  of  a  beam 
resting  on  three  points  of  support  in  a  right  line.  Five- 
eighth  of  the  load  2wly  is  therefore  held  up  by  the  king-post 
(Art  186),  and  by  it  transmitted  to  the  apex  of  the  frame, 
the  king-post  sustaining  a  tensile  stress.  The  amount  of  this 
stress  being  known,  the  dimensions  required  for  the  king-post 
are  easily  calculated. 

The  stresses  developed  and  the  dimensions  of  the  braces 
are  determined  as  in  Art.  256. 
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If  the  middle  point  of  a  beam,  as  A  B  (Fig.  165),  is  rop 
ported  at  C  by  inclined  bracea  resting  against  the  abatmente. 

the  amount  and  kind  ot 
stresses  in  the  braces  are  the 
same  as  those  in  the  king-post 
truss;  in  this  case  the  hori- 
zontal thi*ust  at  the  lower 
ends  of  the  braces,  instead 
of  being  taken  up  by  a  tie 
beam,  will  act  directly  against 
the  abutments. 
Inverted  king-post.— If  the  king-post  truss  be  inverted, 

and  supported  at  the  extrem- 
ities (Fig.  166),  the  amount  of 
stress  in  each  piece  will  be 
the  same  as  before.  The 
Pig  IM,  '  ^*'^"^^>  however,  will  be  re- 

versed in  kind;  that  on  the 
beam,  and  that  on  the  king-post,  being  compression,  and  those 
on  the  braces  being  tension. 


r^^i 


FIMJL  TBUSS. 


449.  Fink  truss. — ^This  is  the  name  by  which  a  truss  de- 
vised by  Mr.  Albert  Fink,  civil  engineer,  is  generally  known 
(Fig.  lo7).  It  consists  of  a  combination  of  inverted  king-poRt 
trusses,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  There  is  a  primary  trass, 
A  0  B  ;  two  secondary  ones,  A  K  C  and  C  L  B ;  four  tertiaiy 
ones,  A  P  D,  D  M  C,  etc 


The  load  may  be  upon  the  upper  or  the  lower  chord,  as  the 
circumstances  may  require.  The  strains  on  the  different 
parts  are  easily  determined,  when  the  weights  to  be  placed 
upon  the  bridge  are  known. 

If  the  load  should  be  on  the  upper  chord,  there  would  be 
no  necessity  for  a  lower  chord,  so  far  as  strength  is  con- 
oemed« 

450.  Bolbnan  truss. — ^If  the  braces  all  pass  from  the  foot 
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of  the  posts  to  the  ends  of  the  chord,  as  in  Fig.  168,  the  truss 
thns  formed  is  known  as  BoUman's  trass. 


The  calculations  for  the  strains  do  not  differ  in  principle 
from  those  in  the  preceding  case.  It  is  observed  that  the  ties 
are  of  unequal  length  in  each  of  the  triaiignlar  frames  of  this 
truss ;  excepting  the  one  at  the  middle  post. 

There  is  no  necessity,  as  in  Fink's,  for  a  lower  chord  if  the 
load  is  placed  above  the  truss. 

From  the  fact  that  they  need  but  one  chord,  both  of  these 
constructions  are  frequently  called  ^trussed  girders,"  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  ordinary  bridge-truss,  which,  by 
the  defiuition  given  for  a  truss,  requires  two  chords. 


I.  The  Triangular  System. 

451.  The  term,  triangular  truss,  is  ordinarily  used  to  de« 
signate  a  truss  whose  chords  are  connected  by  inclined  braces, 
so  arranged  as  to  divide  the  space  between  them  into  isos- 
celes or  equilateral  triangles,  as  shown  in  Fig.  169. 


In  the  isosceles  bracing  the  braces  are  generally  arranged 
so  as  to  make  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  with  the  vertical, 
Hlthongh  sometimes  other  angles  are  used. 

When  the  triangles  are  equilateral,  the  truss  is  known  in 
Eughmd  and  in  the  United  States  us  tfie  "Warren  girder," 
ana  in  other  countries  as  the  ''  Neville." 

The  strains  on  this  truss  may  be  determined  hj  the  methods 

S'ven  in  Arts.  260-1-2,  or  they  may  be  determmed  b^  using 
e  reactions  of  the  points  of  support  when  these  reactions  are 
known.    The  following  is  an  example  of  the  latter  method. 
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452.  Let  it  he  required  to  determins  the  strains  produced 
upon  the  different  parts  of  a  triangular  truss  h/  a  weight 
siwported  at  the  mtadlevoint  of  the  truss. 

The  truss  is  supposea  to  be  resting  on  firm  points  of  sup- 
port at  its  ends,  these  supports  being  in  the  same  horizontal 
line. 

Represent  by  (Fig.  169), 

2 W,  the  weight  resting  on  the  truss  at  the  middle ; 

Ri  Bt,  the  reactions  at  the  points  of  support ; 

a,  the  angle  Ri  A^  B|  between  the  brace  and  a  vertical  Una 

Since  the  load  is  at  the  middle,  the  reactions  due  to  it  are 
El  =  W,  and  E,  =  W. 

The  strains  in  one  half  will  be  equal  to  the  corresponding 
strains  in  the  other  half.  Take  the  right  half,  as  shown  in  the 
figure,  and  on  R^  =  W,  as  a  resultant,  construct  a  parallelo- 
gram of  forces,  the  components  of  which  are  in  the  directions 

of  the  pieces.  A,  B^  ana  A^  A,.      These  components  will  be 

w 
respectively  equal  to  -^—   and  W  tan  a.    Going  to  B„  and  re- 

W 

solving into  two  components,  one  in  the  direction  of 

cos  a 

B^  B„  and  the  other  in  the  direction  of  B^  A,,  their  values 

will  be  2W  tan  a  and  ,  Performinirthe  same  operation 

cosa  ^  ^ 

at  A„  for  the  components  in  the  directions  of  A,  A,  and  A, 

B„  there  are  found  the  same  values  just  determined,  2W  tan  a 

W 

and    — .    At  B„  A,,  B„  etc.,  until  the  point  of  application 
cos  a 

of  the  force  is  reached,  similar  expressions  for  the  stresses  wiU 

be  found. 

Hence  the  stress  in  Bi  B^  is  equal  to  2 W  tan  a ;  in  B^  Bi, 
thi3  same  amount  is  increased  by  that  in  B|  B,,  or  4W  tan  a 
for  the  stress  in  B,  B, ;  on  B|  B4,  6W  tan  a.,  etc.  The  stress 
in  Ai  A,  is  W  tan  a ;  in  A,  A.,  it  is  2W  tan  a  increased  by 
that  in  A|  A|,  or  in  all,  3W  tan  a ;  in  Ag  A«,  5  W  tan  a,  etc. 

There  is  no  increase  of  the  stress  as  we  pass  from  one  brace 

TIT 

to  another,  the  intensity  being  the  same  for  each,  viz., . 

.  **  'cosa 

An    examination    of   the    forces    acting  will    show  the 

nature  of  the  strain  in  each  piece.    The  direction  of  the 

component  of  the  reaction  along  the  axis  of  the  chord  is 

towards  its  centre  or  middle  pomt ;  the  strain  is  therefore 

one  of  compression^  and  increases  from  each  end  toward  the 

aiiddle. 
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On  the  lower  chord,  the  strain  is  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  is  therefore  tensUe,  increasing  in  amount  towards  the 
centre,  as  already  shown. 

In  the  right  half  of  the  truss,  the  strain  on  the  brace  Ai  6| 
and  on  those  parallel  to  it,  is  compressive ;  on  those  not  par 
allel  to  it,  the  strain  is  tensile. 

The  pieces  of  the  other  half  are  strained  in  a  similar  man- 
ner; on  the  corresponding  pieces,  the  strains  are  equal  in 
amount,  and  they  are  also  or  the  same  kind  on  the  braces, 
being  tensile  in  those  parallel  to  the  brace  A^  B^,  and  com- 
pressive in  the  others. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  results  are  identical  with  those 
already  obtained  in  Art  260. 

In  the  above  example,  the  load  was  placed  at  tlie  middle 
point  of  the  truss,  but  if  the  load  had  been  placed  at  any  other 
point,  the  process  used  to  obtain  the  strains  would  be  the  same ; 
It  would  only  be  necessar}'  to  find  the  corresponding  values  for 
Ki  and  Bg,  and  substitute  them  in  the  foregoing  expi-essions. 

453.  Let  it  be  required^  to  determine  the  strains  prodiioed 
upon  the  parte  of  this  truss  by  a  uniform  load  dutrihuted 
over  tiie  hwer  chord. 

The  effect  of  the  uniform  load  upon  the  truss  may,  without 
material  error,  be  considered  to  be  the  same  as  that  produced 
by  a  series  of  weights  acting  at  the  points  A^,  /^  A^,  A4, 
etc.,  each  weight  being  equal  to  that  part  of  the  uniform 
load  resting  on  the  adjacent  half  segments. 

Denote  by  n  the  number  of  these  points  thus  loaded,  and 
by  2^1^,  the  load  at  each  point. 

Their  total  weight  on  the  chord  will  be  2nt^?,  and  the 
reactions  at  the  points  of  support  due  to  them  will  be,  at  each 
support,  equal  to  nw. 

To  determine  the  strains,  proceed  as  before.  Construct 
the  parallelogram  on  Bi  ^nw^  and  determine  the  stresses  in 

Ai  Ag  and  A^  B^,  which  are  found  to  be  nv)  tan  a,  and  ^^  . 

cos  OL 

Going  to  Bi,  the  stress  in  B^  B,  is  ^nw  tan  a,  and  that  in 

Bi  A,   is •    At  A,  the  components  of  %JOi  acting  at  this 

point  in  the  direction  of  A,  A3  and  A,  B,  must  be  subtracted 
from  those  of  the  transmitted  forces  along  these  lines.  The 
stress  in  Ag  Ag  will  therefore  be  %vw  tan  a^%D  tan  a  = 
2  (n— 1^  'W  tan  a.  To  this  must  be  added  the  stress  already 
determined  in  A^  Ag,  which  gives  the  total  stress  in  A,  Ag  to 
be  «7  [n  +  2  (tI'  —  1)  ]  tan  a. 
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The  stress  in  A,  B.  is ,  which  may  be  written 

cos  a      cos  a  '' 

^    ""    ^     .    Going  to  B,  the  stress  in  B,  B^  produced  by  the 

strain  on  the  brac^  A,  B^  is  2(n~2)  v>  tan  a,  to  which  the 
stress  in  B|  B|  is  to  be  added,  making  the  total  stress  2(n~2)u7 
tan  a  +  ^nw  tan  a,  which  may  be  written  4(n— 1)  w 
tan  a.    The  stress  in  B,  A,  is  the  same  as  that  in  A,  Bs, 

or  is  equal  to  l^LH-Z!?. 

^  cos  Of 

It  is  plain  that  the  stress  in  any  segment  of  the  upper 
chord  is  obtained  by  adding  to  the  stress  transmitted  to  it  by 
the  brace  with  which  it  is  connected,  the  respective  stresses  in 
each  of  the  segments  preceding  it ;  and,  that  the  same  law 
obtains  for  the  stresses  in  the  lower  chord. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  stresses  in  the  first  pair  of  braces 
are  the  same  in  intensity  but  different  in  kind,  being  compres- 
sive for  the  first  and  tensile  for  the  second,  as  in  the  last  case ; 
that  in  the  next  pair  the  intensity  differs  from  that  in  the 

first  by ;  that  the  stresses  in  the  third  pair  differ  from 

•^  cos  a'  ^ 

the  second  by  the  same  qnantity  ;  and  hence,  that  the  stress 

in  any  pair  may  be  obtained  when  that  in  the  preceding  one 

2io 
is  known  by  subtracting from  it.  It  is  noticed  that  those 

braces  whose  tops  incline  towards  the  middle  point  of  the 
truss  are  compressed,  while  those  that  incline  from  it  are 
extended. 

It  is  seen  that  while  the  strains  on  the  braces  decrease  from 
the  ends  towards  the  middle,  that  it  is  the  reverse  for  the 
chords ;  in  both  the  upper  and  lower,  the  strains  increase 
from  the  ends  to  the  middle. 

The  stresses  thus  determined  may  now  be  written  out,  as 
follows : 

1.  The  compressions  on  the  braces,  A,  B,,  A|  B^  Ag  B|^  etc^ 
are 

nw    (n  — 2)w>  (n  — 4)i^  (n  — 6)«? 

cosa'      cosa    '      coSa    *      oosa    ' 

2.  The  tensions  on  the  braces^  B^  A^  B^  A^,  B,  A«,  etc.,  are 
the  same  in  amount,  viz., 

nv)    (n  —  2)t<y  (n  —  4) ?o 

•  %  « etc. 

cosa'      cosa    '      cosa    ' 
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8.  Thd  compressions  on  the  segments  of  the  upper  chord 
are,  for  Bj  Bj,  B,  Bj,  Bj  B4,  etc., 

SnwtATiaj  4(n  — l)wtana,6(/i  — 2)«7tana,8(»  — 3)t(;tana, 

etc. 
4.  The  tensions  on  the  segments  of  the  lower  chord  are,  for 
Ai  Ab  Ai  A9,  A9  A4,  etc., 

mo  tan  a,  [n+2  (n  —  1)]  w  tan  a,  [n+^(n  —  2)  t^  tan  a, 
[n+6  (71  —  8)]  w  tan  a,  etc. 

General  term. — By  examining  the  expressions  just  ob- 
tained for  compression  on  the  segments  of  the  upper  chord, 
it  is  seen  that  a  general  term  may  oe  formed,  from  which  any 
one  of  these  may  be  deduced  upon  making  the  proper  substi- 
tution. Let  the  segments  be  numbered  from  the  ends  to  the 
middle,  by  the  consecutive  whole  numbers,  1,  2,  3,  4^  etc., 
and  represent  the  number  of  any  segment  by  m.    Then, 

2w(n  —  m  +  l)w  tan  a, 
win  be  the  general  term  expressing  the  intensity  of  the 
stress  in  the  m^  segment. 
It  is  seen  that  the  term, 

[n  +  2  (m  —  1)  (n  —  m  +  1)]  «?  tan  a, 
will  represent  the  amount  of  tension  on  the  m^  segment  of 
the  lower  chord.         ^ 

fi  -i.  1 
The  value  of  m  =  — - — ,  corresponds  to  a  maximum  in  the 

first  expression,  and  upon  substitution  gives  4(w + 1)'  w  tan  a  for 

n+2 
the  maximum  compression.  The  value  otm=z  -q— ,  corre- 
sponds to  a  maximum  in  the  second,  and  upon  being  substi- 
tituted  in  it  gives  i[  (n  +  1)*  ^1]  w  tan  a  tor  the  maximum 
tension.  The  qaantitv,  n  +  1,  denotes  the  number  of  bays  in 
the  lower  chord,  which  if  we  represent  by  N,  the  expression, 

ilP  w  tan  ay 

will  very  nearly  correspond  to  the  maximum  tension  or  com- 
pression upon  the  chords. 

Strains  on  the  ohords. — ^The  strains  on  the  chords  vary  from 
s^ment  to  segment,  but  are  uniform  throughout  any  one  seg- 
ment. If  the  segments  were  infinitely  short,  the  strains  in  that 
case  would  be  a  continuous  function  of  the  abscissa,  and  the  rate 
oi  increase  could  be  represented  by  the  ordinates  of  a 

Crabola.    Suppose  a  vertical  section  made,  cutting  the  truss 
tween  A4  ana  B4,  and  A»  taken  as  the  centre  of  moments. 
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From  the  principle  of  moments,  there  mnst  be  for  equilib- 
rinm, 

Oi  X  rf  =  iioa^  —  El  as, 
or 

^^  -  2d         ' 

in  which  x  is  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  moments  from  Ai; 
Ci  is  the  stress  in  the  npper  piece  B^B^;  d  the  distance  be> 
tween  the  axes  of  the  chords ;  w  the  uniform  load  on  the 
unit  of  length ;  and  Bi  the  reaction  at  the  point  of  support 
Ai.  This  is  the  equation  of  a  parabola  whose  axis  is  vertieal 
and  whose  vertex  is  over  the  middle  of  the  tmss. 

Remark. — The  usnal  method  of  computing  the  strains 
upon  the  pieces  of  a  truss  is  that  of  adding  and  subtracting  for 
each  consecutive  piece,  as  shown  in  the  previous  methods  for 
calculating  strains.  Oeneral  formulas  are  used  in  eonnectioft 
with  these  methods  to  check  the  accuracy  of  the  oompata- 
tions. 


n.  The  Panel  System. 

454.  If  the  ties  of  the  triangular  truss  be  pushed  around 
until  they  are  vertical,  we  shall  have  the  method  of  vertical 
and  diagonal  bracing  referred  to  in  Article  263,  and  the  re- 
sulting truss  will  be  a  type  of  the  system.  In  England  this 
truss  IS  frequently  callea  the  trellis  girder,  and  in  France 
the  Amerioan  beam.    (Fig.  170.) 


FiQ.  170. 


The  methods  already  given  for  the  determination  of  the 
strains  on  the  parts  of  a  Warren  truss,  and  on  a  frame  where 
vertical  and  diagonal  bracing  is  used,  can  be  applied  to  this 
truss. 

The  space  included  between  any  two  consecutive  verticals 
is  known  as  a  panel ;  hence  the  name  of  the  system. 

Diagonal  pieces,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  flgore^ 
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called  oonnter-braces,  are  generally  inserted  in  each  panel. 
Their  particolar  use  will  be  alladed  to  in  another  article. 


I%a  Que&Tirpost^  or  Trapezoidal  Truss. 

455.  This  is  the  simplest  truss  belonging  to  the  panel  sys- 
tem, and  is  much  used  in  bridges  where  the  span  is  not  greater 
than  forty  or  fifty  feet.  Its  parts  are  most  stndnea  when 
the  load  extends  entirely  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Suppose 
this  load  to  be  uniformly  distributed  over  the  lower  chord, 
Aj  A4,  and  represent  by  (Fig.  171^, 

l^  the  length  of  the  segment  A^  A9 ; 

Wj  the  weight  on  the  unit  of  length ;  and  by 

a,  the  angle  of  Ri  A^  Bi, 


Fig.  171. 


Since  the  seCTients  Ai  Ai,  A^  A^,  As  A4,  are  ordinarily  equal 
to  each  other,  Si  will  be  the  length  of  the  lower  chord,  and 
Zwl  will  be  the  total  load  on  the  truss.  The  queen-posts  are 
framed  into  the  lower  chord;  the  latter,  therefore,  nas  four 
points  of  support  Supposing  the  lower  chord  to  be  a  single 
beam,  or  so  connected  as  to  act  like  one  piece,  each  post 
would  sustain  \^  of  wl.  Each  weight  is  transmitted  to  the 
upper  end  of  its  post,  where  it  is  held  in  equilibrium  by  two 
forces,  one  acting  in  the  direction  of  the  inclined  brace,  and 
the  other  in  the  direction  of  the  chord  Bj  B,.    The  components 

along  Bi  Ai  and  B,  A4  are  each  equal  to  ^ and  those 

along  B|  B,  are  equal  to  ^wl  tan  a.  The  two  latter  balance 
each  other,  producing  a  strain  of  compression  on  the  upper 
chord.  The  other  two  produce  compression  on  the  braces, 
which,  transmitted  to  the  points  of  support,  causes  a  strain  of 
tension  on  the  lower  chord  and  a  vertical  pressure  on  the 
points  of  support.  Knowing  the  amount  and  kind  of  strains, 
the  dimensions  of  the  pieces  can  be  calculated. 

Instead  of  considering  the  lower  chord  as  a  beam  resting  on 
four  points  of  support,  it  is  more  usual  to  consider  that  one- 
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third  of  the  entire  load  is  held  up  by  each  poet,  and  one-fiixih 
at  each  point  of  support  at  the  ends ;  or,  ii  the  segments  are 
unequal  in  length,  to  consider  the  weight  held  up  by  each 
post  to  have  the  same  proportion  to  the  whole  load  that  the 
segments  have  to  the  entii'e  length  of  the  chord  Aj  A4.  The 
remarks  made  upon  the  inverted  king-poet  truss  will  apply 
to  this  frame,  if  inverted. 

The  queen-poet  truss,  in  its  present  shape,  will  not  change 
its  form  under  the  action  of  a  load  uniformly  distributed  over 
it;  when  loaded  in  this  manner,  the  truss  is  said  to  be 
balanoed.  If,  however,  the  load  be  only  partially  diatributed 
over  it,  so  that  the  resultant  acts  through  some  other  point 
than  the  middle  of  the  truss,  the  truss  may  become  distorted 
by  a  change  of  figure  in  the  parallelogram  AjBiB^Ag.  The 
truss  is  then  said  to  be  unbalanced. 

Sometimes,  a  certain  amount  of  stifFness  in  the  joints  and 
of  resistance  to  bending  in  the  pieces,  give  sufficient  rigidity 
to  the  truss,  and  may  be  relied  upon  to  prevent  distortion 
under  light  loads. 

As  the  load  moves  from  one  point  to  another,  a  change  of 
form  will  ^nerally  take  place,  due  to  the  elasticity  or  the 
materials  of  which  the  frame  is  made  and  to  the  imperfection 
of  the  joints.  To  prevent  this  change  of  form,  diagonal 
pieces  are  inserted,  as  shown  in  the  dotted  lines  of  the  figure. 
The  truss  is  then  said  to  be  thoroughly  braced. 

A  truss  is  said  to  be  thoroughly  braced  when  the  parts  are 
flo  arranged  that  no  distortion  takes  place  under  the  action  of 
its  usual  load,  whatever  may  be  the  position  of  the  load. 

A  truss  may  be  distorted  and  even  broken,  by  an  excessive 
load,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  braces,  but  this  distortion  is 
excluded  by  the  definition  of  a  frame,  given  in  Art.  230. 

In  the  calculations  to  determine  the  strains,  the  joints  of 
the  truss  are  considered  to  be  perfect. 


UL  The  Bo^w^trlng  System. 

456«  The  oommon  hoixrstrlng  girder  is  one  in  which  the 
upper  chord  is  curved  into  either  a  circular  or  parabolic  form  and 
has  its  ends  secured  to  the  lower  chord,  which  is  straight  (Fig. 
107).  The  horizontal  thrust  of  the  upper  beam  is  received  by  the 
lower  chord ;  the  latter  therefore  acts  as  a  tie,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  reactions  at  the  points  of  support  are  vertical.  The 
intermediate  space  between  the  bow  ana  the  string  is  filled  with 
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a  diagonal  bracing,  like  that  used  in  the  triangular  or  panel 
systems,  for  the  purpose  of  stiffening  the  truss. 

The  load  straining  the  girder  may  rest  directly  upon 
the  lower  chord  or  be  suspended  by  vertical  ties  from  the 
upper  one,  and  the  greatest  stresses  developed  in  the  pieces 
or  the  girder  are  found  bjr  the  usual  methods. 

Where  the  span  is  of  considerable  length,  the  usual  practice 
is  to  form  the  upper  chord  of  a  number  of  straiffht  pieces, 
the  intersectioiis  of  whose  axes  aoe  in  the  curve  of  die  bow. 
(Fig.  172.) 


Pig.  172. 

To  find  the  strains  produced  upon  the  parts  ot  a  truss  be- 
longing to  this  system,  oy  a  uniform  load  resting  on  the  lower 
chord,  which  is  connected  with  the  upper  one  by  vertical  ties 
dividing  the  truss  into  an  even  number  of  panels  of  equal 
horizontal  length,  represent  by 

2a,  the  length  of  tne  lower  chord ; 
y^  the  rise  of  the  curve,  or  depth  of  the  truss  at  the  centre ; 

to,  the  weight  on  the  unit  of  length  of  tlie  lower  chord ; 

Pi,  the  stress  in  any  piece  of  the  upper  chord  ;  and 

Ti,  the  stress  in  the  lower  chord. 

Take  the  origin  of  the  co-ordinates  at  Ai,  the  axis  of  X  coin- 
ciding with  the  axis  of  the  lower  chord,  and  Y  perpendicu- 
lar to  it. 

Disregarding  the  braces,  and  supposing  a  vertical  section 
made  on  the  left  of  A,,  and  very  near  to  it,  and  B,  taken  as 
the  centre  of  moments. 

Taking  the  moments  around  this  point,  there  results 

TixA,B,  =  Ei»-  — =  — (2a-flj;,   (155) 

0,  representing  the  distance  AA. 

Taking  the  curve  containing  the  intersections  Bi,  B|,  Bg,  eta, 
to  be  a  parabola,  its  ffeneral  equation  when  referred  to  the 
vertex  and  tangent  at  that  point  is 

a?  =  Spy- 
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The  vertex  being  the  origin^  the  value  of  y  ^f  givea 
»  =  ±  a,  or 

««  =  2p/, 
whence, 

which  being  substitated  for  ip  in  the  equation  of  the  para- 
bola, gives 

«^  =  ^y,ory=^«»,  .    .    .  (156) 

Placing  the  origin  at  A^,  the  equation  of  the  curve  will 
be 

y  =  4(3a»-a?)-    •    •    •     (1*7) 
cr 

Since  A^Bs  is  equal  to  y,  for  the  value  of  x  equal  to  A|A|, 
there  follows  from  the  substitution  of  this  value  of  AgBf,  in 
equation  (155), 

I1--2-— ^; — -2/'    •    '    ^      ^ 

Hence,  the  strain  on  the  lower  chord,  produced  bj  a  uni* 
form  load,  is  constant  throughout. 

It  is  observed  that  this  is  the  same  value  obtained  for  the 
horizontal  component  of  the  thrust  in  Art  228. 

In  the  same  section,  taking  the  moments  around  As,the 
lever  arm  of  the  strain  on  B,^  is  A^m  drawn  perpendicular 
to  the  piece  and  through  the  centre  of  moments. 

There  results 

•^  wx 

Pi  X  A«m  =  — (2«-aj).    .    .    (159) 
i0 

Through   B„  draw  a  straight  line  parallel  to  the  lower 

chord.    From  the  triangles  ^B^p  and  AgB^m.  we  have  the 

proportion, 

B«Bs :  B^j> : :  A9B, :  AjWk 

The  first  term  of  this  proportion  is  the  length  of  the  piece 
of  the  upper  chord  in  this  panel,  and  varies  in  length  for  each 
panel  from  Ai  to  the  centre.  The  second  term  is  the  hori- 
zontal length  of  the  panel  and  constant  Bepresenting  the 
former  by  t;,  and  the  latter  by  2,  and  substituting  in  the  above 
proportion,  we  obtain 

vilwyi  Agf».    /.  A,m  =  y  -, 

V 
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AgfTi  =  ^  a?  (2a  —  05 )  — . 
Snbetituting  which  in  equation  (159),  we  get 

r.  =  |^- (160) 

This  shows  that  the  strain  is  independent  of  x  and  depend- 
ent upon  V  the  only  variable  present,  and  that  it  inci'eases  as 
V  inci'eases,  or  is  greatest  at  the  points  of  support. 

Suppose  a  brace  to  be  inserted  in  this  panel,  joining  A^ 
and  B,,  or  B,  and  A^.  A  section  taken  midway  between  A^ 
and  A,  would  cut  the  upper  chord,  the  lower,  and  the  brace. 
For  an  equilibrium,  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  horizontal  com- 
ponents and  of  the  vertical  components  of  all  the  forces  must 
DC  separately  equal  to  zero. 

Bepreseiit  the  strain  on  the  brace  by  F,  and  the  angles 
made  by  the  brace  and  the  piece  B^  Bs  of  the  upper  chord 
with  a  vertical,  by  a  and  )9,  respectively. 

The  first  of  these  conditions  of  equilibrium  can  be  ex- 
pressed analytically,  as  follows : 

Pi  sin  )9  -  F  sin  a  —  T  =  0, 
But  Pi  sin  )9  =  T  =  -g  ^,  hence 

F  sin  a  =  0,    or  F  =  0. 

That  is,  there  is  no  strain  on  the  brace  produced  by  a  load 
uniformlv  distributed  over  the  truss. 

If  the  load  had  been  placed  directlv  upon  the  upper  chord, 
there  would  have  been  no  strain  on  tne  verticals. 

If  the  triangular  instead  of  the  panel  system  had  been 
used  for  the  bracing,  its  use  would  have  been  simply  to  trans- 
mit the  loads  on  the  lower  to  the  upper  chord.  Knowing 
the  angle  of  the  bracing,  the  strain  on  any  brace  could  be 
easily  determined. 

The  vertical  component  of  Pi  may  be  obtained  as  follows : 

Let  y'  and  y"  be  tJie  ordinates  of  the  lower  and  upper  ex- 
tremities of  any  piece,  as  B,  B,,  of  the  upper  chord. 

Let  Vy  the  length  of  the  piece,  denote  the  intensity  of  the 
strain  on  the  piece,  then  y''  —  y'  would  represent  its  vertical 
oomponent. 

From  the^  equation  of  the  curve,  we  have 

n/'  ^l^d'  (2a  -  x'%  and  y'  =:  l^oii^  -  <»> 
cr  or 
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But  m''  =  w'  +  I,  Babetitnting  whioh  in  the  first  of  these 
equations  for  x'\  and  tlien  from  this  result  subtracting  the 
second  of  the  equations,  we  get 

Bepresenting  the  vertical  component  by  Y,  we  may  form 
the  following  proportion : 

v:y"-y'  ::  Pi:V. 

Substituting  for  Pi  and  y"—  ^,  the  values  just  found,  and 
solving,  we  find 

V=f(2a-2«'-0,    .    .    (161) 

for  the  vertical  component. 


Other  Forms  of  Bowstring  Oirders. 

457.  The  common  bowstring  girder  has  been  used  in  an 
inverted  position  by  simply  turning  it  over,  so  that  the  bow 
was  below  and  the  straight  chord  above.  This  inversion 
causes  no  difference  in  principle,  the  amount  of  strains  on 
the  different  parts  remains  the  same  as  before;  the  kinds  of 
strains  are  chan^d,  being  compression  on  the  straight  chord 
and  tension  on  the  lower  one. 

By  combining  this  inverted  with  the  other  truss,  that  is, 
by  making  both  the  upper  and  lower  chords  curved,  another 
form  is  obtained.  This  arrangement  was  used  by  Brunei  in 
the  Saltash  Bridge. 

Where  the  amount  of  material  forms  an  important  item, 
both  in  the  weight  and  cost  of  the  structure,  as  in  the  case  oi 
very  large  spans,  the  last  form  can  be  more  advantageously 
used  tlum  any  of  the  other  forms  of  bowstring  girders. 

The  great  objection  to  thebowstring^rder,  compar€Ki  with 
the  trusses  of  the  other  systems,  is  the  inferior  facilities  it 
affords  for  lateral  bracing. 

Compound  S3rBtem8. 

468.  If  two  or  more  of  the  trusses  already  described 
be  combined,  there  is  formed  a  class  known  as  oom- 
pound  trusses.    This  term  is  sometimes  limited  to  a  oomr 
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bination  made  of  two  or  more  of  different  Bystems,  partic- 
ular nameB  being  given  to  those  made  of  the  same  sjBtem. 

As  they  can  be  always  resolved  into  their  simple  parts, 
there  is  no  need  of  a  separate  classification  except  for  des- 
criptive purposes. 

459.  Lattice  truss. — ^If  the  segments  of  the  simple  trian- 
gular bridge  truss  (Fig.  169)  be  bisected,  and  braces  inserted 
m  the  intervals  thus  formed  parallel  to  the  braces  already 
used,  a  truss  similar  to  that  shown  ia  the  Fig.  173  is  formed. 


Fig.  178. 

The  dotted  lines  show  the  intermediate  braces.  Thisia 
called  a  double  triangular  truss,  although  sometimes  it  is 
known  as  the  half^lattioe. 

By  dividing  the  segments  into  three,  four,  or  more  equal 
parts,  and  inserting  a  corresponding  number  of  braces,  the 
triple,  quadruple,  etc.,  triangular  trusses  are  formed.  They 
are  generally  known  as  lattice  trusses,  or  girders. 

To  determine  the  strains  on  a  truss  of  this  kind,  it  is  usual 
to  consider  the  truss  as  composed  of  two,  three,  four,  or  more 
simple  triangular  trusses,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  find  the 
strams  on  each  one  separately.  These  are  then  added  and 
the  strength  of  the  truss  considered  as  that  of  the  whole  com- 
bined. Under  this  supposition,  the  braces  are  re^rded  as 
separate  from  each  otner,  and  only  fastened  at  their  ends. 
In  fact,  they  are  generallv  fastened  together  at  their  inter- 
sections, which  adds  to  the  strength  of  the  combination  but 
complicates  the  problem  of  finding  the  amount  of  strain  on 
each  piece. 

A  subdivision  of  a  truss  of  the  panel  system,  and  putting 
in  another  set  of  panels  of  the  same  size,  will  give  a  compound 
truss  which  has  been  much  used.  A  calculation  of  the 
strains  is  made  in  the  same  way  as  that  just  described. 

Strains  Produced  by  a  Moving  LoacL 

460.  Loads  placed  in  particular  positions,  or  stationary  loads, 
have  been  the  only  forces  considered  in  the  previous  examples. 
As  a  bridge  afforas  continuous  roadway  between  two  pomtSi 
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it  is  subjected  to  strains  produced  by  loads  which  move  ovei 
it,  and  it  is  essential  that  the  action  of  the  moving  loads  on 
the  parts  of  the  bridge  be  known. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Clearing  strain,  it  has  already 
been  shown  that  the  strains  produced  by  a  moving  load  are 
the  greatest  when  the  centre  of  the  load  is  at  the  centre  of 
the  bridge,  and  will  be  at  the  maximum  when  the  moving 
load  covers  the  entire  structure. 

If,  then,  the  maximum  moving  load  that  will  ever  come 
upon  the  bridge  be  supposed  to  have  its  centre  at  the  middle 
or  the  brid^,  and  the  parts  of  the  bridge  determined  under 
this  supposition,  the  bridge  will  possess  the  requisite  strength. 

When  the  shearing  strain  enters  as  an  important  element, 
its  maximum  value  rfiould  be  obtained,  and  the  parts  of  ijhe 
bridge  proportioned  accordingly. 

461.  Counter-braoes. — The  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  170  repre- 
sent pieces  of  the  truss  known  as  counter-braces.  If  the  trnss 
supports  only  a  load  at  the  middle  point,  or  a  load  uniformly 
distributed  over  the  entire  truss,  these  counter-braces  are  not 
necessary.  In  ordinary  trusses  they  are  needed  to  resist  the 
action  of  moving  loads. 

Take  the  simple  triangular  brid«  truss,  and  suppose  it 
strained  by  a  live  load  which  is  unifonnly  distributed  over 
the  lower  chord.  Let  this  live  load  extend  from  either  end 
of  the  truss  and  for  a  distance  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  span. 
The  resultant  of  the  load  acts  through  its  middle  point,  wnich 
is  at  a  distance  from  the  end  of  the  truss  equal  to  one-eighth 
of  the  span. 

The  nearest  abutment,  or  point  of  support,  will  therefore 
support  seven-eighths  of  this  live  load  and  the  farthest  abut- 
ment will  support  one-eighth.  The  strains  on  the  chords  and 
braces  can  be  determined  by  the  methods  already  explained. 

The  sti*ain8  produced  upon  the  diagonals  between  the  end 
of  the  load  and  the  middle  of  the  truss,  by  the  one-eighth  of 
the  live  load  going  to  the  farthest  point  of  support  are  of  op- 
posite kind  to  those  which  would  be  product  on  the  same 
pieces  by  the  dead  load.  That  is,  uie  braces  whose  tops 
mcline  towards  the  middle  of  the  truss  are  extended  by  the 
action  of  this  eighth  instead  of  being  compressed,  and  the 
other  braces  are  compressed  by  it  inst^id  of  being  extended. 
Some  of  the  braces,  therefore,  are  under  certain  circumstances, 
liable  at  one  time  to  be  extended  and  at  another  time  to  be 
compressed,  and  must,  in  consequence,  be  constructed  to  resist 
both  kinds  of  strains.  In  the  panel  system,  each  brace  is  gen- 
erally constructed  to  take  only  one  kmd  of  strain.    Hence,  in 
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tboee  panele  where  a  change  of  strain  is  liable  to  take  place, 
another  brace  muBt  be  inserted  to  take  this  new  strain.  The 
braces  required  by  the  dead  load  are  called  main  braoes  > 
the  extra  braces  inserted  in  those  panels  where  a  change  of 
strain  may  occnr,  are  called  oounter-braoes.  The  main 
braces  are  necessary  in  every  panel,  and  it  has  also  been  the 
custom  to  use  counter-braces  m  every  panel.  The  main  and 
counter-braces  generally  cross  each  other  in  the  middle  of  the 
panel,  the  angles  which  they  make  with  a  vertical  being 
supplements  of  each  other.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  counter-braces  in  any  of  the  panels  except  those 
between  the  extreme  positions  of  the  points  of  ^'no  shear- 
ing" strain  and  the  middle  of  the  truss. 

I«ength  and  Depth  of  a  Truss. 

462.  The  length  of -a  truss  depends  upon  the  span  and 
whether  the  truss  is  to  rest  on  two  or  more  points  of  support. 
Assuming  that  the  truss  rests  on  two  points  of  support,  the 
length  depends  upon  the  span.  The  span  depends  upon 
several  things :  the  navigability  of  the  stream,  character  of 
the  freshets,  the  movement  of  ice,  the  practicability  of  obtain- 
ing inexpensive  and  good  foundations,  etc. 

Over  wide  river  bottoms,  marshes,  etc,  where  good  founda- 
tions ai*e  easily  procured  without  much  expense,  the  spans 
range  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  feet.  Over  important  rivers, 
from  160  to  260  feet. 

Extra  wide  spans  are  frequently  required  for  bridges  over 
the  main  channel  of  very  important  rivers.  The  central  span 
of  the  Victoria  Bridge,  over  the  St.  Lawrence  Kiver,  is  330 
feet.  The  channel  spans  of  the  Louisville  bridge,  over  the 
Ohio  Eiver,  are  370  and  400  feet  respectively.  The  central 
span  of  the  St  Louis  bridge,  over  the  Mississippi  Biver,  is 
515  feet. 

The  depth  of  the  truss,  in  terms  of  its  length,  varies  from 
one-tenth  to  one-fifteenth  in  England  and  from  one-sixth  to 
one-tenth  in  the  United  States. 


The  Oraphioal  Method. 

468.  The  graphical  method  is  much  used  to  determine 
the  strains  on  die  different  parts  of  a  bridge  truss.  This 
method  possesses  many  advantages  and  grows  in  favor  with 
engineers  as  it  becomes  better  known. 
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fi;  its  nse  the  engineer  is  enabled  to  make  an  independent 
investigation  of  the  strains  and  to  test  the  aocoracy  of  his 
calculations  by  a  comparison  of  the  results  obtained  through 
two  independent  methods. 

The  graphical  method  is  based  on  the  simple  principles 
much  used  in  mechtmics :  that  a  force  may  be  represented  by 
a  straight  line ;  that  the  force  is  oompletaly  given  when 
the  length  of  the  line,  its  direction,  and  point  of  applica- 
tion are  known ;  and  that  if  two  fbrces  having  a  common 
Soint  of  application  are  given,  that  a  third  force  may  be 
etermined,  which  acting  at  the  common  point  will  produce 
the  same  efifoct  as  the  t^iro  acting  simultaneously.  This 
third  force  is  determined  by  the  use  of  die  principle  of  the 
^parallelogram  of  forces." 

464.  Two  forces  having  a  ccmmon  point  of  applica- 
tion.—Suppose  two  forces,  ri  and  Ps,  acting  at  the  point  A| 
(Fig.  174). 

From  any  assumed  point,  as  0,  draw  a  right  line  parallel 
to  the  direction  of  the  force  F|,  and  lay  off  on  this  Bne,  ao- 


Fie.  174 

cording  to  some  assumed  scale,  the  distance  0  M,  to  represent 
its  intensity.  From  the  end,  M,  of  the  distance  just  drawn,  draw 
the  line  M  N  parallel  and  equal  to  P,.  Join  N  and  0  by  a 
straight  line,  and  N  0  will  be  parallel  and  equal  to  the  result- 
ant of  Pi  and  P}.  Its  intensity  can  be  obtained  by  measuring 
the  distance  0  N  with  the  same  scale  used  to  lay  off  0  M  ma 
MN. 

If  a  force  equal  to  and  parallel  to  N  0  acts  from  A^  up- 
wards, there  would  be  an  equilibrium  among  the  three  forces 
at  Ai*  It  therefore  follows  that  if  three  forces  at  bjij  point 
are  in  equilibrium,  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle,  which  are 
respectively  parallel  to  the  directions  of  these  lorces,  may  be 
taken  to  represent  their  intensities. 
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Aflsnine  any  point,  as  C,  and  from  it  draw  to  the  extrem- 
ities 0  and  N  of  0  N,  the  right  lines  C  N  and  C  0.  These 
distances,  C  N  and  C  0,  maj  be  taken  as  the  intensities  of  two 
components  which,  acting  at  A^  in  directions  parallel  to  these 
lines  respectively  may  be  used  to  replace  the  resultant,  0  N. 

And  in  general,  any  two  right  lines  drawn  from  any  as- 
sumed point,  which  may  be  called  the  pole,  to  the  ends  of 
the  straight  line  representing  a  force,  may  represent  the  com- 
ponents of  that  force. 

465.  Any  number  of  foroes  in  the  same  plane  having 
a  oommon  point  of  applioation. — ^Whatever  be  the  number 
of  forces  acting  at  A^,  the  right  lines  representing  them  in  in- 
tensity, if  drawn  parallel  to  their  directions  and  in  order, 
either  from  the  right  to  the  left  or  the  reverse,  each  from  the 
end  of  the  other,  will  form  a  polygon  whose  sides  may  be 
taken  to  represent  the  forces,  acting  at  Aj. 

If  the  last  line  drawn  terminates  at  the  starting  point  of 
the  polygon,  the  forces  are  in  equilibrium ;  if  not,  then  the 
right  line  drawn,  joining  the  extremity  of  the  last  side  with 
this  point,  will  represent  the  force,  wnich,  being  added  to 
those  acting  at  A^,  will  produce  an  equilibrium. 

It  is  evident  that  if  a  diagonal  be  drawn  in  this  polygon,  it 
may  be  taken  as  the  resultant  of  the  forces  on  either  side  of 
it  and  may  be  used  to  replace  those  forces. 

The  polygon  constructed  by  drawing  these  lines  parallel  to 
the  forces  is  called  the  **£brce  polygon,"  and  when  it  ter- 
minates at  the  point  of  beginning,  the  polygon  is  said  to  be 
«  dosed." 

If  the  forces  act  in  the  same  straight  line,  the  polygon 
becomes  a  right  line. 

466.  A  system  of  forces  in  the  same  plane  -^th  dif- 
fbrent  points  of  applioation. — It  will  only  bo  necessary,  in 
this  case,  to  produce  the  lines  of  direction  until  they  inter- 
sect. It  is  then  the  case  just  considei*ed.  It  may  be  that 
the  point  of  intersection  will  not  be  found  within  the  limits 
of  the  drawing.  Under  this  supposition,  a  point  of  the  re- 
sultant may  be  determined  as  follows : 

Let  Pi  and  P,  be  any  tMCO  forces  which  do  not  intersect 
within  the  limits  of  the  urawiiig,  their  points  of  application 
being  A^  and  Ag  respectively.    (Kff.  176.) 

Draw  0  M  and  M  N,  respectively,  equal  and  parallel  to  Pi 
and  Pj.  The  line  0  N  will  give  the  direction  and  intensity 
of  their  resultant  From  any  point,  as  C,  draw  the  right 
lines,  0  C  and  C  N.  These  are  the  components  which  may 
be  taken  to  replace  0  N.    Assume  any  point  on  Pi,  as  a 
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and  draw  through  it  the  lines,  oc  and  cih  parallel  to  C  0  and 
M  C9  respectively.  Where  ah  intersects  Pa,  as  at  &,  draw  ha 
and  ftc;  parallel  to  C  M  and  N  C.  Produce  the  lines  a/7  and 
ho  nntil  they  intersect  Their  point  of  intersection  will  be 
one  point  of  the  resnltant,  which  can  now  be  constmcted.  The 
same  method  holds  good  if  the  forces  ai-e  paralleL  If  thero 
were  more  than  two  forces  the  same  method  can  be  used. 


Fio.  175. 


If  perpendiculars  are  let  fall  from  the  point  of  intersec- 
tion, (?,  upon  the  directions  of  the  forces  ^i  and  Pj,  it  can 
be  easily  shown  that  they  are  to  each  other  inversely  as  the 
forces.  That  is,  if  the  perpendicular  let  fall  on  Pi  is  repre- 
sented by  J?',  and  that  on  P2  by  j>",  that  there  is  the  following 
proportion : 

y:y' ;:P,:Px. 

This  is  also  true  for  the  perpendiculars  let  fall  from  any 
other  point  of  the  resultant. 

467.  Parallel  forces — ^The  principal  forces  acting  on  en- 
gineering structures  are  due  to  the  action  of  gmvity,  and  in 
these  discussions  such  forces  are  taken  as  parallel  and  vertical 

Let  Pt,  Ps,  Psy  etc.,  be  a  system  of  parallel  forces  acting  at 
the  points  Ai,  A„  Aj,  etc.,  in  the  same  plane.     (Fig.  176.) 

Lay  off  from  0,  on  a  straight  line  parallel  to  A^,  Pj,  the  dis- 
tance 0  1  equal  to  its  intensity,  ana  from  1  to  2,  the  inten- 
sity of  P2,  and  then  from  2  to  3,  the  intensity  of  P,,  etc.  The 
straight  line  of  0  5  will  be  the  fore*'  polygon,  and  in  this 
case  equal  to  the  resultant,  as  all  the  forces  are  acting  in  the 
same  direction.  From  any  assumed  point,  c,  as  a  pole,  draw 
straight  lines  to  0, 1,  2,  3,  etc.,  or  extremities  of  the  forces 
just  laid  off  on  the  line  0  5.  The  perpendicular,  C  H,  is 
called  the  "  pole  distance."  Assume  a  point  on  the  the  right 
of  Pj,  as  a,  and  through  it  draw  a  straight  line  parallel  to  0  G 
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From  the  point  J,  where  this  line  intersects  Pj,  c»r  Pj  pro- 
duced, draw  a  line  parallel  to  C  1,  and  from  the  point  where 
this  intersects  P|  produced,  draw  one  parallel  to  C  2,  etc., 
until  lines  parallel  to  all  the  lines  drawn  from  C  have  been 
drawn. 

These  forces  P^  P,,  etc.,  may  be  supposed  to  act  at  these 
points,  &,  c,  d^  etc.  If  the  points  a  and  g  are  fixed,  and  the 
others  are  all  connected  by  flexible  cords,  the  whole  arrange- 


FiQ.  176. 

ment  would  form  a  fUnloular  machine  or  polygon.  The 
three  forces  acting  at  any  one  of  these  points  are  i*epresented 
bj^  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle,  and  are  therefore  in  equilib- 
rium. The  broken  line,  a,  J,  c,  dj  e^fy  g^  thus  formed,  is  called 
the  "  equilibrium  polygon." 

If  ab  and  gf  be  produced  until  they  intersect,  their  inter- 
section will  be  one  point  of  the  resultant  of  the  system  of 
forces,  and  the  resultant  may  at  once  be  constructed. 

468.  Suppose  ag  to  be  the  axis  of  a  beam  resting  in  a  hori- 
zontal position  upon  two  points  of  support  at  a  and  g^  and 
acted  upon  by  a  system  of  forces  whose  resultants  correspond 
in  direction  with  those  of  the  forces  Pi,  Pg,  Pg,  etc.  In  order 
that  an  equilibrium  should  exist,  there  must  be  vertical  reac- 
tions acting  upwards  at  these  points,  a  and  ^,  and  their  sum 
must  be  equal  to  the  resultant.  Bepresent  these  reactions  by 
Ri  and  B}.  If  the  resultant  passes  through  the  middle  point 
of  this  line,  o^,  that  is,  if  the  forces  are  distributed  symetri- 
cally  with  respect  to  the  middle  point,  the  reactions  will  be 
equal  to  each  other. 

Examining  the  equilibrium  polygon,  it  is  seen  that  the  result- 
ant of  Pi  and  P,  must  pass  throng  the  intersection  of  ctb  and 
cd\  that  the  resultant  of  Bi  and  Pi,  through  the  intersec- 
tion of  aa  and  bo ;  of  Pj,  P^,  and  Pj,  through  the  intersection 
of  cib  and  de\  and  so  on.    A  simple  inspection  of  the  force 
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polygon  will  give  the  direction  and  intensity  of  any  of  these 
resultante. 

469.  Bending  moment  of  any  section,  and  the  shear- 
ing strain.— Let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  bending  mo 
ment  and  the  shearing  strain  on  any  section  of  a  beam  rest- 
ing on  two  points  of  support  and  holding  np  fonr  mieqnal 
weights  at  uneqnal  distances  apart. 

Theorem. — Ttie  momerU  of  a  force^  around  wny  eenire 
is  equal  to  the  ^^pole^distance  "  mvUiplied  by  a  etratghi  line 
drcvum  through  this  centre  paraUd  to  the  force  and  Umited 
iy  the  eomponefits  of  the  force. 


Fio.  177. 


Let  the  force,  P  (Fig.  177),  be  resolved  into  any  two  com- 
ponents, aCi  and  aC^  which  are  represented  by  the  right  lines 
C  0,  C  P,  drawn  from  the  pole  to  the  ends  of  the  force  in  the 
force  polygon.  The  moment  of  P  with  respect  to  any  point, 
as  ft,  is  Fxab.  From  Cj  draw  the  line  Cj^,  perpendicular  to 
P.  This  is  equal  to  the  "  pole  distance,"  which  represent  by  EL 
Through  b  draw  od  parallel  to  P,  and  limited  by  Ci  and  C^ 
produced.  From  similar  triangles,  the  following  proportion 
18  obtained : 

FiKllodidby    or    Fxab  ^TLxod^ 

which  was  to  be  proved. 

In  Fig.  178  the  bending  moment  at  0'  is  Ri  x  A  0',  which, 
as  has  just  been  shown,  is  equal  to  H  y-PPi ;  at  0''  the  bending 
moment  is  E,xAC-WiXA'0".  The  components  of  W^ 
are  ab  and  be.  Hence  the  moment  of  Wj  at  0"  is  Kxp^ip,,^ 
and  the  total  moment  is  ILxp'j>\. 

And  as  this  is  true  for  any  section,  it  is  seen  that  the  bend- 
ing moments  are  proportional  to  the  ordinatee  drawn  from 
the  closing  line  to  the  sides  of  the  equilibrium  polygon.  And 
at  any  section,  it  is  equal  to  the  product  of  H  and  the  ordin* 
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ate  of  the  eqnilibrinm  polygon  correBponding  to  the  section 
under  consideration. 


Fio.  178. 

The  ordinate  is  measured  by  the  scale  used  for  the  equilib- 
rium polygon,  and  the  pole  distance,  H,  by  the  scale  for  the 
force  polygon.  These  may  be  drawn  on  the  same  or  different 
scales,  whichever  is  the  most  convenient 

Representatlozi  of  the  shearlngstrajn. — ^The  shearing 
force  between  Ei  and  Wi,  is  Ei.  At  Wi,  the  shearing  force  is 
El- Wi ;  at  Wa,  it  is  Ri- Wi- W„  etc.  Hence,  the  line.  Ri,  1. 
2,  3,  etc.,  represents  graphically  the  shearing  forces  for  all 
parts  of  the  beam. 

An  examination  of  the  figure  shows  that  the  shearing  force 
is  greatest  where  the  bending  moment  is  the  least,  and  the 
reverse. 

470,  Ck>upleB. — It  has  been  assumed,  in  the  previous  dis- 
cussions and  examples,  that  the  forces  were  in  equilibrium^ 
or  bv  the  addition  of  a  single  force  an  equilibrium  could  be 
established. 


Fro.  179. 


If  two  forces  form  a  oouple,  they  cannot  be  replaced  by  a 
smgle  force.  Let  Pi  and  P,  be  a  oouple  (Fig.  179),  and  0  1  S 
the  force  i>olygon. 
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It  is  seen  tliat  this  force  polygon  closes,  that  is,  ihe  resnlt 
ant  is  zero.  From  any  point  on  JPi  draw  ac  and  (zb  parallel  to 
C  0  and  1 C.  At  b,  wnere  ab  intersects  P,  or  P,  produced, 
draw  lines  parallel  to  C 1  and  2  C.  The  lines  ae  and  od  are  par- 
allel. Therefore  the  equilibrium  polygon  will  not  close,  or  the 
lines  will  intersect  at  an  infinite  distance.  A  result  which 
was  to  be  expected.    (Art.  98,  Analytical  Mechanics.) 

The  figure  shows  that  the  components  of  the  forces  P^  and 
Ps,  which  act  in  the  direction  of  the  line  ab,  are  equal  and 
directly  opposed  to  each  other,  and  that  the  other  two  are 
parallel,  forming  a  couple.  Hence,  it  is  concluded  that  a 
couple  can  be  replaced  oy  another  without  changing  the  ac- 
tion of  the  forces. 

From  what  has  been  shown,  it  is  evident  that  if  both  the 
force  and  equilibrium  polyj^n  close,  that  an  equilibrium  exists 
among  the  forces.  But  if  the  force  polygon  closes  and  the 
equilibrium  does  not,  that  the  forces  cannot  be  replaced  by  a 
single  force,  but  only  by  a  couple. 

l71.  Influence  of  a  oouple.— Let  A  B  (Fig.  180)  be  abeam 
fastened  at  its  ends  and  acted  upon  by  the  couple  P^  P,. 


Pio.  180. 


The  beam  being  fastened,  the  reactions  at  A  and  B  will 
keep  the  couple  from  moving  and  the  four  forces  will  be 
in  equilibrium.  Constniet  the  force  polygon,  012,  and 
from  a  pole,  C,  draw  the  lines  C  0,  C  1.  Form  the  equilib- 
rium polygon,  abed,  oi  the  forces  Pj  P2  ;  produce  b  a  and 
c  d  until  they  intersect  the  lines  of  direction  of  the  reac- 
tions ;  join  a  and  d  and  this  will  be  the  closing  line  of  the 
polygon.  Parallel  to  this  line  draw  Cg  in  the  force  polygon. 
An  examination  of  the  force  polygon  shows  that  0  jr  is  the 
vertical  reaction  acting  downwards  at  B,  and  g  0,  the  reaction 
at  A,  acting  upwards,  which  with  the  couple  Pi  P,  form  an 
equilibrium. 

The  ordinates  drawn  from  the  closing  line,  ad,  upon  the 
sides,  ab,  be,  and  ad,  multiplied  by  the  pole  distance  give 
the  bending  moments  for  the  corresponding  sections  of  the 
beam. 
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In  the  preceding  examples  the  force  polygon  has  been  given, 
and  fi*om  it  the  equilibrium  polygon  has  been  constructed. 
Inversely,  the  equilibrium  polygon  being  given,  the  force 
polygon  is  easily  constructed. 

472.  From  the  preceding  demonstrations,  the  following 
theorem  may  be  enunciated  : 

Theorem. — If  straight  lines  he  d/ravm  through  am/  as- 
simied  poiM  parallel  to  the  sides  of  a  pohjgonaljrcmie^  then 
the  sides  of  any  polygon  whose  angles  lie  on  these  radiating 
lines  may  he  taJ^  to  represent  a  system  of  forces  which^  if 
applied  to  the  anavla/r  points  of  theframe^  wHl  he  in  equir 
Iwrvwm  a/mong  tnemselmes.  And  the  converse,  that  if  a  sys- 
tem of  external  forces  acting  at  the  angles  of  a  frame  are  in 
equiUhriumy  that  from  an  assumed  point  drawing  straight 
lines  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  frame,  and  then  parallel  to 
the  directions  of  these  forces  drawing  straight  lines  whose 
successive  intersections  are  on  the  successive  radial  lines,  the 
distances  cut  off  hy  the  second  set  wiU  represent  the  strains 
on  the  corresponding  sides  of  the  frame. 

Let  ABC  (Fiff.  181)  be  a  triangular  frame  acted  upon  at 
the  points  A  B  C  by  a  system  of  external  forces  which  are  in 
equilibrium.  Let  Pi  Y%  Pa  be  the  resultants  of  the  forces  act* 
ing  at  these  points,  and  suppose  that  these  resultants  are  in 
the  plane  ABC. 

From  an  assumed  point,  P,  draw  the  straight  lines,  P 1,  P  3, 
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Fig.  181. 
• 
and  P3,  rcspectivelv,  parallel  to  the  sides  A  B,  BC,  and  C  A. 
Through  an  assumed  point,  as  0,  on  the  line  P  3,  draw  tiie  line 
0  M  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  force  Pi,  and  from  its  point 
of  intersection  with  P 1,  draw  the  line  M  N  parallel  to  the 
force  P2. 

Join  N  and  0  by  a  straight  line,  and  this  will  be  parallel  to 
the  force  Pj.    The  trianrfe,  0  M  N,  will  be  the  force  polygon. 

The  distance,  P  0,  will  measure  the  force  acting  along  die 
piece  AC;  P  M,  that  along  A  B;  and  P  N,  that  along  B  G« 
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If  the  external  forces  are  parallel  the  polygon  becomeB  a 
straight  line,  which  will  be  divided  into  segments  by  tiie  lines 
drawn  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  frame.  Each  segment  will 
represent  the  external  force  acting  at  one  of  the  angles  of 
the  frame,  and  the  distances  cut  on  will  represent  the  forces 
acting  along  the  adjacent  pieces. 

An  application  of  these  principles  will  enable  the  student 
to  determine  graphicallj  the  strains  on  the  different  parts  of 
a  frame,  and  test  the  accoracy  of  calculations  already  made 
by  other  methods. 

Working,  Proof,  and  Breaking  Iioads. 

473.  Ultimate  strengtli  of  a  stmcture. — The  object  of 
the  calcnlations  made  to  determine  the  strength  of  a  given 
strncture  is  to  find  the  load  which,  placed  on  the  strnctare, 
will  canse  it  to  give  way  or  break  in  some  particular  way. 
This  load  is  called  the  ultiniate  strength  or  breaking  load 
of  the  structure. 

Working  load. — As  the  bridge  must  not  be  liable  to  yield 
or  give  way  under  any  load  which  it  is  expected  to  carry, 
it  is  made  several  times  stronger  than  is  actually  necessary  to 
sustain  the  greatest  load  which  it  will  ever  have  to  support 
The  greatest  load  thus  assumed  is  called  the  -working  load. 

The  ratio  of  the  breaking  load  to  the  working  load,  or 
"  factor  of  safety,"  is  assumed  arbitrarily,  limited  by  experi- 
ence. It  is  usually  taken  from  four  to  six  for  iron,  and  even 
as  high  as  ten  for  wooden  bridges.  It  should  be  large  enough 
to  ensure  safety  against  all  contingencies,  as  swm  rolling 
loads,  imperfect  materials,  and  poor  workmanship. 

Proof  load. — ^When  the  bridge  is  completed,  it  is  usual  to 
test  the  structure  by  placing  on  it  a  load  greater  than  it  will 
ever  have  to  support  in  practice.  A  train  of  locomotives  for 
a  railroad  bridge,  and  a  crowd  of  men,  closely  packed,  upon 
an  ordinary  road  bridge,  are  examples.  These  loads  are 
known  as  proof  loads. 

^  A  proof  load  should  remain  on  the  bridge  but  for  a  short 
time,  and  should  be  removed  carefully,  avoiding  all  shocks. 
Excessive  proof  loads  do  harm  by  injuring  the  resisting  pro- 
perties of  the  materials  of  which  the  bridge  is  built 

Wooden  Bildge-trusses. 

174.  Both  the  king  and  queen-post  trusses,  as  stated  in  a 
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previous  article,  are  frequently  made  entirely  of  wood,  and 
are  used  in  bridges  of  short  snans. 

A  compound  trusSi  entirely  of  wood,  the  outline  of  whioh 
is  shown  in  Fi^.  182,  has  been  used  in  bridges  for  spans  of 
considerable  width. 


Fio.  182. 


The  celebrated  bridge  at  Schaffhausen,  which  consisted  of 
two  spans,  the  widest  being  193  feet,  was  built  upon  tins 
principle. 

475.  To-wh'b  lattioe  truss. — ^This  trass  was  made  entirely 
of  wood,  and  at  one  time  was  much  used  in  bridge  construc- 
tion. It  belongs  to  the  triangular  system.  The  chords  (Fig. 
183)  were  built  of  beams  of  timber,  and  frequently  of  plank  of 
the  same  dimensions  as  that  used  for  the  lattice.  They  were 
in  pairs,  embracing  the  diagonals  connecting  the  upper  and 
lower  chords.  The  diagonals  were  of  plank,  of  a  uniform 
thickness  and  width,  equally  inclined  towards  the  vertical  and 
placed  at  equal  distances  apart  They  were  fastened  to  the 
chords,  and  to  each  other  at  their  intersections,  by  treenails, 
as  shown  in  the  figure. 


I 
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Fig.  188. 


This  truss  was  frequently  made  double.    In  case  the  lat* 
tices  were  separated  by  a  middle  beam,  as  shown  in  the  crofl»* 
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section  in  Fig.  183,  the  chords,  instead  of  being  In  pair^ 
were  made  of  three  beams,  placed  side  by  side. 

When  the  truss  was  of  considerable  depth,  intermediate 
longitudinal  beams  were  used  to  stiffen  the  combination,  as 
shown  in  the  figure. 

This  truss  possessed  the  advantages  of  a  simple  arrange- 
ment of  its  parts  and  ease  of  construction.  It  also  possessed 
the  disadvantages  of  a  waste  of  material  and  a  faulty  con- 
struction by  which  the  strength  of  the  truss  depended*^  upon 
the  strength  and  the  perfect  fitting  of  the  treenails. 


FlO.  184— BepresentB  a  panel  of  L<mg*8  truMi 
A  and  B,  upper  and  lower  ohoida. 

C,  C,  uprights,  in  pain. 

D,  main  braces,  in  pairs. 

E,  coonter-braoe,  single. 

a,  a,  mortises  where  gibs  and  keys  axe  inserted. 

b,  b,  blooks  behind  uprights,  fastened  to  the  ohoxd. 

F,  gib  and  key  of  hard  wood. 

476.  Ijong's  truss. — ^This  truss  belongs  to  the  panel  sys 
lem,  and  was  built  entirely  of  wood.  It  was  one  of  the  earliei 
trusses  used  in  the  United  States,  and  takee  its  name  from 
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Colonel  Lon^,  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States 
Army,  who  invented  it.  It  was  one  of  the  first  trusses  in 
which  a  scientific  arrangement  of  the  parts  was  observed. 
(Fig.  184.) 

All  the  timber  used  in  its  constrnction  had  the  same  dimen- 
sions in  cross-section. 

Each  chord  was  composed  of  three  solid-built  beams,  placed 
side  by  side,  with  sufficient  intervals  between  them  to  allow  of 
the  insertion  of  the  uprights.  The  uprights  which  connected 
the  choi*ds  were  in  pairs,  and  fastened  to  the  chords  by  gibs 
and  keys.  These  gibs  were  inserted  in  rectangular  holes  made 
in  the  chords,  and  fitted  in  shallow  notches  cut  in  the  up- 
rights. Pieces  of  wood  wide  enough  to  fill  the  space  between 
the  beams,  about  three  or  four  inches  thick  and  two  feet  long, 
were  inserted  between  the  beams  of  the  chords,  behind  tlie 
uprights,  and  fastened  to  the  beams  by  treenails.  These  were 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  uprights  and  preventing 
their  yielding  at  the  notches. 

The  main  Draces  were  in  pairs,  and  were  joined  to  the  up- 
rights, as  sliown  in  the  figure.  The  counter-braces  were  single, 
and  were  placed  between  the  main  braces,  abutting  against 
or  fastened  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  middle  beam  of 
the  chords.  Generally  they  were  fastened  to  the  main  braces 
by  treenails  at  their  intersections. 


Fio.  186. 


477.  Burr's  truss. — This  is  another  of  the  earlier  wooden 
cmsses,  much  used  at  one  time  in  the  United  States.  This 
truss  (Fig.  185)  belongs  to  a  compound  system,  being  com- 
posed of  a  truss  of  the  panel  system,  stiffened  by  solid-built 
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cnrved  beams,  called  axoh  tiinVBTs.  These  arch  timben 
were  in  pairs,  embracing  the  truss  and  fastened  to  it  at  the 
different  intersections  of  the  pieces  of  the  trass  with  the 
cnrved  beams,  as  shown  in  the  ngure. 

478.  Other  forms  of  -v^ooden  trusses. — The  trusses  al- 
ready named  may  be  considered  as  typic^  trusses.  There 
are  many  others,  all  of  which  may  be  referred  to  one  of  the 
systems  already  given,  or  a  combination  of  those  systems. 
Haupt's  lattice,  Hall's  lattice,  McCallum's  truss,  etc.,  are 
examples  of  some  of  the  different  forms  of  wooden  bridge- 
trusses. 


Bridge-trusses  of  Wood  and  Iron. 

479.  Canal  bridge. — ^A  truss  composed  of  wood  and  iron, 
which  has  been  much  used  for  common  road  bridges  oyer  the 
New  York  State  canals,  is  shown  in  Fig.  186. 


Fnk  186L 

In  this  truss,  the  chords  and  diagonals  are  of  wood,  and 
the  verticals  of  iron.  In  some  cases,  the  lower  chord  is  also 
of  iron. 

480.  Ho'we's  truss. — A  popular  truss  for  bridges,  both 
common  and  railroad,  and  one  which  has  probably  been 
used  more  than  any  other,  is  known  as  the  Havre  truss. 
(Fig.  187.) 

This  truss  belongs  to  the  panel  system.  The  cliords  and 
braces  are  made  of  wood,  ana  the  verticals  of  iron. 

The  chords  are  solid-built  beams  of  uniform  cross-Bection 
throughout. 

The  braces  are  also  of  uniform  size,  the  main  braeoB  being 
in  pairs,  and  the  oountei^braces  single,  and  pla<^  between 
the  main  braces,  as  in  Long's  truss.    Between  the  ends  of 
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the  braces  and  the  chords,  blocks  of  hard  wood  or  of  cast  iron, 
inserted  in  shallow  notches  in  the  chords,  are  used  as  shown 
in  the  figure.  The  faces  of  the  blocks  should  be  at  right 
angles  to  the  axes  of  the  braces. 


FiQ.  187. 

The  verticals  are  in  pairs,  and  pass  through  the  blocks  and 
chords,  and  are  securea  by  nuts  and  screws  at  both  ends,  or 
by  heads  at  the  ends  witn  a  nut  and  screw  arrangement  at 
the  middle.  By  tightening  the  screws,  the  chords  are  drawn 
towards  each  other,  and  the  reverse.  To  prevent  the  edges 
of  the  nuts  from  pressing  in  and  injuring  the  timber,  washers, 
or  iron  plates,  are  placed  between  the  nut  and  the  wood. 

Where  the  pressure  on  the  block  is  great,  an  iron  block  or 
other  arrangement  is  placed  between  the  block  on  one  side 
and  the  washer  on  the  other,  to  prevent  the  block  from 
crushing  into  the  chord. 

It  is  seen  that  there  is  an  excess  of  material  in  some  of  the 
chords  and  the  braces.  The  corresponding  ^ain  obtained  in 
reducing  the  amount  of  material,  by  proportioning  the  pieces 
to  the  strains  they  would  have  to  support,  would  not  pay  the 
cost  of  extra  time  and  labor  required  ;  these  pieces  are  there 
fore  made,  as  a  rule,  with  a  uniform  ci^oss-section. 

There  would  be  a  gain  if  the  verticals  were  proportioned  to 
the  strains  which  they  have  to  support,  instead  of  being  made 
of  uniform  size. 

It  is  observed  that  the  framing  is  such  that  the  diagonals 
will  only  take  a  compressive  strain,  and  the  verticals  a  tensile 
one. 

481.  Pratt's  truBB. — If  the  framing  of  the  Howe  tmaii 
IB  changed  so  that  the  diagonals  will  only  take  a  tensile  strain, 
and  the  verticals  a  compressive  one,  there  results  the  truss 
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known  as  Pratt's.    The  chords  and  verticals  in  Uiis  case  are 
of  wood,  and  the  diagonals  are  of  iron. 

482.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  trusses  besides  those 
just  named,  which  are  composed  of  wood  and  iron.  Those 
mentioned  are  tjpical  ones,  and  illustrate  fully  the  method 
)f  combining  the  two  materials  in  the  same  structure. 


Iron  Brid£e-tniaBe& 

483.  Bridge-trusses  made  entirely  of  iron,  or  of  iron  and 
steel  are  much  used  at  the  present  time. 

Trusses  of  iron  belong  to  the  three  systems  already 
described,  viz:  the  triangular,  the  panel,  and  the  bow- 
string systems,  and  are  generally  known  by  the  names  of 
their  inventors. 

At  one  time,  the  use  of  cast-iron  for  the  compressive 
members  of  a  truss  was  much  favored  by  builders  in  the 
United  States.  At  tlie  present  time,  wrought  iron  or  steel 
is  preferred  to  cast-iron  for  all  the  parts  of  a  truss. 

The  trusses  known  as  Fink's,  Bollman's,  Warren's.  Jones^ 
Whipple's,  Murphy- Whipple,  Linville,  Post's,  etc.,  are  some 
of  the  trusses  made  entirely  of  iron  which  are  most  frequently 
seen  in  use  in  the  United  States. 

Fink's  truss. — The  principles  of  Fink's  truss  are  given  in 
Art.  449.  The  arrangement  of  its  parts  enables  the  truss  to 
resist  in  the  best  manner  the  effect  produced  by  a  moving 
load,  or  by  changes  of  temperature.  The  lower  extremities 
of  the  verticals  being  free  to  move,  the  verticals  remain 
normal  to  the  curve  assumed  by  the  chord  under  the  strain- 
ing force,  and  the  distances  of  their  lower  ends  from  the  con- 
nection of  the  ties  with  the  chord  remain  relatively  the 
same.  None  of  its  parts  are  therefore  unequally  strained  by 
the  force  producing  the  deflection. 

BoUman's  truss. — The  principle  on  which  this  truss  is 
constructed  is  mentioned  in  Art.  450.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
ill  effects  of  unequal  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  ties  pro- 
duced by  changes  of  temperature,  a  compensating  link  is 
used,  by  means  of  which  the  pin  holding  tne  ties  is  enabled 
to  change  its  position  as  the  ties  contract  or  expand,  without 
straining  the  verticals. 

Warren's  truss. — ^The  principle  of  this  truss  is  explained 
in  Article  451.  It  is  ordinarily  made  entirely  of  wrought 
iron.  In  some  cases  the  braces  are  of  cast  iron,  in  the  form 
of  hollow  pillars,  with  wrought-iron  ties  endoeed.    The  brace 
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is  thus  composed  of  two  distinct  parts,  and  is  better  suited  to 
resist  the  strains  which  it  has  to  sustain. 

Jones's  truss. — ^This  truss  is  the  Howe  truss  in  principle, 
all  the  parts  being  of  iron. 

Whipple's  truss. — ^This  truss  is  one  of  the  first  used 
in  this  country  made  entirely  of  iron.  It  is  composed  of 
cast  and  wrought  iron;  the  former  being  used  for  the 
compression  members,  and  the  latter  for  the  tension  mem- 
bers. 

This  truss  (Fig.  188)  belongs  to  the  panel  system.  The 
upper  choi*d  is  usually  made  oi  hollow  tubes  of  cast  iron,  in 
sections,  whose  lengths  are  each  equal  to  a  panel  distance. 


Fig.  18a 


The  lower  chord  is  made  of  links,  or  eye-bars,  of  wrought 
iron,  which  fit  upon  cast-iron  blocks.  These  blocks  hold  the 
lower  ends  of  the  vertical  piecies. 

The  vertical  pieces  are  of  cast  iron,  and  are  so  made  that 
the  inclined  pieces  can  pass  through  the  middle  of  them. 
The  parts  are  frequently  trussed  by  ij-on  rods,  to  prevent 
bending. 

The  inclined  pieces  are  wrought-iron  rods,  and  it  is  seen 
that  each  of  them,  excepting  those  at  the  ends,  crosses  two 
panels. 

An  examination  of  this  truss  shows  that  the  inventor  has 
considered  economy  of  material  in  making  the  verticals, 
struts,  and  the  diagonals,  ties.  In  principle  it  corresponds 
with  the  Pratt  truss. 

Murphy-Whlpple  truss. — This  is  the  Pratt  truss,  entirely 
of  iron,  with  some  of  the  details  of  Whipple's. 

Unvllle  truss. — ^This  is  Whipple's  truss  made  entirely 
of  wrought  iron,  the  verticals  being  wrought-iron  tubular 
columns. 

Post's  truss. — This  truss  is  composed  of  cast  and  wrought 
inau    Its  peculiarity  lies  principally  in  its  form  (Fig.  189) ; 
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the  BtrntB,  instead  of  bein^  vertical,  are  inclined  towards  the 
centre  of  the  bridge,  making  an  angle  of  aboat  23^  SO'  with 
the  vertical,  as  shown  in  the  n^ore.  The  ties  cross  two  panels, 
and  make  an  angle  of  45^  with  the  vertical.  The  counter- 
ties  make  the  same  angle,  but  cross  only  one  panel. 


The  inclination  given  to  the  stmts  was  for  the  pnrpose  of 
obtaining  the  same  strength  with  a  less  amount  or  material 
than  that  obtained  when  the  struts  were  vertical. 

Lattice  trusses. — ^Lattice  trusses,  made  entirely  of  iron, 
are  frequently  used  in  railroad  bridges.  They  do  not  differ 
in  principle  trom  the  lattice  truss  made  of  wood. 


Ck>ntiniiity  of  the  Truss, 

484.  Various  opinions  have  been  held  as  to  the  advantages 
obtained  in  connecting  the  trusses  over  adjacent  spans,  so 
that  the  whole  arrangement  should  act  as  a  smgle  beam. 

If  the  load  is  permanent,  or  the  weight  of  the  structure 
is  very  great,  compared  with  the  moving  load,  it  is  advisable 
to  connect  the  trusses,  so  that  they  shall  act  as  a  single  con- 
tinuous beam. 

But  when  this  is  not  the  case,  the  effect  of  a  heavy  load  is 
to  reverse  the  strains  on  certain  members  of  the  trusses  over 
the  adjacent  spans ;  a  result  which  is  to  be  avoided,  and  henoe 
the  trusses  are  ordinarily  not  rigidly  connected. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

n^-TOBUZiAR  AND  IRON  PLATB  BRI3X»B& 

485.  Bridges  of  this  class  are  made  entirely  of  wrought 
iron. 

A  tubular  girder  is  one  which  is  made  of  iron  plates, 
80  riveted  together  as  to  form  a  hollow  beam.  These  girders 
may  be  placed  side  by  side  and  a  roadway  built  upon  them, 
forming  a  simple  bridge,  which  in  principle,  woula  not  differ 
from  the  simple  bridge  described  in  Art.  435. 

When  the  tube  is  made  large  enough  to  allow  the  roadway 
to  pass  through  it,  it  is  called  a  tubular  bridge. 

The  difference  in  construction  between  the  tubular  bridges 
and  the  tubular  ^rders  consists  in  the  arrangements  made  to 
stiffen  the  four  sides  of  the  tube. 

The  three  great  examples  of  tubtflar  bridges  are  the  Bri- 
tannia Bridge,  across  the  Menai  Straits,  in  Wales ;  the  Conway 
Bridge,  over  the  Conway  River,  in  Wales ;  and  the  Victoria 
Bridge,  over  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  at  Montreal,  Canada. 

The  Britannia  Bridge  consists  of  two  continuous  girders, 
each  1,487  feet  long,  resting  on  three  piers  and  two  abut- 
ments. Each  tube  is  fixed  to  the  central  pier  and  is  free  to 
move  on  rollers  placed  on  the  other  piers  and  abutments. 
The  middle  spans  are  459  feet  each,  and  the  shore  spans  are 
330  feet  each.  The  bridge  is  100  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  water. 

The  Conway  Bridge  consists  of  two  tubes,  separated  by  a 
few  feet,  over  a  span  of  400  feet. 

The  Victoria  Bridge  is  a  single  tube,  6,538  feet  long,  rest- 
ing on  piers,  forming  twenty-four  spans  of  242  feet  each,  and 
a  centre  span  of  3o0  feet,  or  twenty-five  spans  in  all.  The 
tube  is  made  continuous  over  each  set  of  two  openings,  the 
middle  of  the  tube  being  fixed  at  the  centre  pier  of  the  open- 
ing and  the  extremities  being  free  to  move  on  rollers  placed 
on  the  adjacent  piers. 

The  centre  span  is  level,  and  is  about  sixty  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  water.  From  the  centre  span  uie  bridge  slopes 
downward  at  an  inclination  of  y^y. 
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In  the  Conway  and  Britannia  bridges,  the  tope  and  bottoms 
are  made  cdLuCa/r ;  that  is,  the  plates  are  so  arranged  as  to 
form  rows  of  rectangular  cells  (Fig.  190).  The  joints  of  the 
cells  are  connected  and  stiffened  1>7  covering  plates  on  the 
ontside  and  by  angle-irons  within. 


1  !  1  I 


Fio.  190. 


Fie.  191. 


The  top,  A,  is  composed  of  eight  cells,  each  of  which  is  one 
foot  and  nine  inches  wide,  and  one  foot  and  nine  inches  high, 
interior  dimensions  The  bottom,  C,  is  divided  into  six  ceus, 
each  of  which  is  two  feet  and  four  inches  in  width,  and  one 
foot  and  nine  inches  high.  These  dimensions  are  sufficiently 
large  to  admit  a  man  for  painting  the  interior  of  the  cells  and 
for  repairs. 

The  sides,  B,  are  composed  of  plates  set  up  on  end  (Fi^. 
192),  their  edges  adjoining,  and  connected  by  means  of  verti- 
cal T-iron  ribs,  /,  /  (Fig.  190).  The  horizontal  joints  of  the 
side  plates  are  fastened  by  covering  strips.  The  connection 
between  the  sides  and  top  and  bottom  is  strengthened  by 
gussets,  A,  \  riveted  to  the  interior  T-irons. 
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In  the  Victoria  Bridge  the  top  and  bottom,  instead  of  being 
celhilar,  consist  of  layers  of  plates  riveted  together  and  stit 
fened  by  means  of  ribs  (Fi^.  191).  The 
top,  A,  is  slightly  arched,  and  is  stiffened 
by  longitudinal  T-irons,  d^  d^  dy  placed 
about  two  feet  three  inches  apart,  and  by 
transverse  ribs,  «,  about  seven  feet  apart. 
The  bottom,  c,  is  stiffened  by  T-shaped 
beams,  q^  which  form  the  cross-pieces  of 
the  roadway. 

Erection, — There  are  three  methods 
which  have  been  used  to  place  tubular 
bridges  in  position :  1,  building  the  tube 
on  the  ground,  and  then  lifting  it  into 
place ;    2,  constructing    the    tube,   and  fig.  192. 

moving  it  endwise  upon  rollers,  on  the 
piers ;  and  3,  building  it  in  position  on  a  scaffold. 

The  first  of  these  methods  was  adopted  for  the  Britannia 
Bridge  and  the  third  for  the  Victoria  J&ridge. 

Cambering. — If  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  tube  were  made 
horizontal,  the  tube  would  when  placed  in  position  suffer 
deflection  at  the  middle  point  from  its  own  weight.  In  order 
that  it  majr  be  horizontal  after  it  has  fully  settled  in  position, 
the  tube  is  made  convex  upwards.  This  convexity  is  called 
the  camber  of  the  tube  or  truss.  The  expression  for  maxi- 
mum deflection  of  a  beam  in  a  horizontal  position  resting 
upon  two  points  of  support  will  give  the  amount  of  camber  to 
give  the  tube.  The  camber  given  the  Britannia  Bridge  was 
eighteen  inches. 

Remark. — Tubular  bridges  of  these  types  are  not  now  in 
much  favor  with  the  engineering  profession,  and  few,  if  any, 
will  ever  be  bnilt  in  the  future.  Tlie  same  amount  of  mate* 
rial  in  the  form  of  a  truss  bridge  will  give  a  ^  ^  ^ 
better  bridge.  kl  i  \h^' 

486.  Plate  bridges. — If  we  were  to  sup-  ^^-^ 
pose  the  top  removed  from  the  tubular  bridge, 
or  to  suppose  the  diagonals  of  the  lattice  truss 
to  be  multiplied  until  the  side  was  a  con- 
tinuous piece,  we  would  obtain  the  plate 
prder.  In  cross-section,  the  girder  is  x-form 
(r  ig.  193).  Its  general  construction  conforms 
to  tnat  given  for  the  tubular  bridge. 

The  loints  of  the  flanges,  A  and  B,  are  con- 
nected by  covering  plates;  the  web,  C.  is  gen- 
emlly  of  thin  plate.    The  web  and  flanges  are  fastened  by 


Fig.  198. 
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angle- irons,  D,  riveted  to  both  of  them.    The  sides  are  stif- 
fened by  T-irons,  as  in  the  tubular  bridges. 

The  advanta^  gained  bj  using  this  class  of  bridges  are 
confined  to  shallow  bridges  of  moderate  span.  When  tlie 
span  exceeds  sixty  feet,  it  is  more  economical  to  use  one 
cf  the  iron  trusses  already  named. 


CHAPTER   XVL 

XZE*— AROHBD   BBIDQB8. 

487.  Arohed  lirldges  are  made  either  of  masonry,  of  iron, 
or  of  steel. 

The  form  of  arch  most  generally  used  is  the  cylindrical. 
The  form  of  sofBt  will  be  ffovemed  by  the  width  of  the 
span,  the  highest  water  level  during  the  freshets,  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  bridge,  and  the  arcnitectural  effect  whiwi 
may  be  produced  by  the  structure,  as  it  is  more  or  less  ex- 
posed to  view  at  the  intermediate  stages  between  high  and 
low  water. 

Oval  and  segment  arches  are  mostly  preferred  to  the  full 
centre  arch,  particularly  for  medium  and  wide  bays,  for  the 
reasons  that  for  the  same  level  of  roadway  they  afford  a 
more  ample  water-way  under  them,  and  meir  heads  and 
spandrels  offer  a  smaller  surface  to  the  pressure  of  the  water 
during  freshets  than  the  full  centre  arch  under  like  circum- 
stances. 

The  full  centre  arch,  from  the  simplicity  of  its  construc- 
tion and  its  strength,  is  to  be  preferred  to  any  other  arch  for 
bridges  over  water-courses  of  a  uniformly  moderate  current, 
and  which  are  not  subjected  to  considerable  changes  in  their 
water-levels,  particularly  when  its  adoption  does  not  demand 
expensive  emoankments  for  the  approaches. 

if  the  spans  are  to  be  of  the  same  width,  the  curves  of  the 
arches  should  be  the  same  throughout  If  the  spans  are  to 
be  of  unequal  width,  the  widest  should  occupy  the  centre  of 
the  structure,  and  those  on  each  side  of  the  centre  should 
either  be  of  equal  width,  or  else  decrease  uniformly  from  the 
centre  to  each  extremity  of  the  bridge.  In  this  case  the 
eurves  of  the  arches  should  be  similar,  and  the  springing 
lines  should  be  on  the  same  level  throughout  the  briage. 
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The  level  of  the  Bprin^ng  lines  will  depend  upon  the  rise 
of  the  arches,  and  the  height  of  their  crowns  above  the  water- 
level  of  the  highest  freshets.  The  crown  of  the  arches  should 
not,  as  a  general  rule,  be  less  than  three  feet  above  the  high- 
est known  water-level,  in  order  that  a  passage-way  may  oe 
left  for  floating  bodies  descending  daring  freshets.  Between 
this,  the  lowest  position  of  the  crown,  and  any  other,  the  rise 
shoald  be  so  chosen  that  the  approaches,  on  the  one  hand, 
may  not  be  unnecessarily  raised,  nor,  on  the  othe  other,  the 
springing  lines  be  placed  so  low  as  to  mar  the  architectural 
effect  of  the  structure  during  the  ordinair  stages  of  the  water. 

4^8.  Masonry  arohes.— These  may  be  or  stone,  of  brick, 
or  of  mixed  masonry.  The  methods  of  construction,  already 
described  under  the  heads  of  Foundations  and  Masonry,  are 
applicable  to  the  construction  of  masonrv  arches  used  for 
bridge.  As  the  foundations  and  beds  of  the  piers  and  abut- 
ments are  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  water,  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  secure  them.    (Art  440.) 

Centres. — ^The  centres  used  should  be  strong,  so  as  to  settle 
as  little  as  possible  during  the  construction  of  the  arch,  and 
for  wide  spans,  should  be  so  constructed  that  they  can  be 
removed  without  causing  extra  strains  on  the  arch.  This  is 
effected  by  removing  the  centering  from  the  entire  arch  at 
the  same  time.  Eemoviug  the  centering  is  termed  striking 
the  centre. 

In  wide  spans,  the  centres  are  struck  by  means  of  an 
arrangement  of  wedge  blocks,  termed  striking  plates.  This 
arrangement  consists  in  forming  steps  upon  the  upper  surface 
of  the  beam  which  forms  the  framed  support  for  the  centre. 
On  this  a  wedge-shaped  block  is  placea,  on  which  rests  an- 
other beam,  having  its  under  surface  also  arranged  with  steps. 
The  struts  of  the  rib  of  the  centering  either  abut  against  tne 
upper  surface  of  the  top  beam,  or  ebe  are  inserted  into  cast- 
iron  sockets,  termed  i^oe-plates.  fastened  to  this  surface. 
The  centre  is  struck  by  driving  back  the  wedge  block.  When 
the  struts  rest  upon  intermediate  supports  between  the  abut- 
ments, folding  wedges  may  be  placea  under  the  struts,  or  else 
upon  the  back  pieces  of  the  ribs  under  each  bolster.  The 
latter  arrangement  presents  the  advantage  of  allowing  any 
part  of  the  centre  to  be  eased  from  the  soffit,  instead  of  de- 
taching the  whole  at  once,  as  in  the  other  methods  of  striking 


Ainother  method  of  striking  centres  is  by  the  use  of  sand. 
In  this  method,  the  centres  rest  upon  cylinders  filled  with  sand. 
These  cylinders  are  arranged  so  that  the  sand  can  run  out 
24 
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slowly  near  the  bottom.  When  ready  to  strike  the  centre, 
the  sand  is  allowed  to  run  out  of  the  cylinders,  and  all  the  ribs 
gradually  and  evenly  settle  down  away  fi-om  the  soffit.  The 
sand  having  run  out,  the  centre  can  then  be  removed  in  the 
ordinary  manner. 

489.  Iron  arched  bridges. — ^Next  to  masonry,  cast  iron  is 
the  material  best  suited  for  an  arched  bridge.  It  combines 
great  resistance  to  compression  or  strength,  with  durability 
and  economy ;  qualifications  already  given  as  requisite  for  an 
engineering  structure. 

Wrought  iron  is  sometimes  used  for  arched  bridges.  Wliere 
the  bridge  is  liable  to  considerable  transverse  strains  or  shocks, 
wrought  ii-on  would  be  a  better  material  than  cast  iron. 

490.  Construotion. — Instead  of  the  soffit  being  a  continu- 
ous surface,  as  in  the  masonry  arch,  it  is  formed,  in  the  iron 
arch,  of  curved  iron  beams  placed  side  by  side  at  suitable 
distances  apart,  and  bound  together  by  lateral  bracing.  This 
lateral  bracing  binding  the  ribs  together,  the  proper  abut- 
ting of  the  ends  of  the  ribs,  and  the  fastening  of  them  upon 
the  bed-plates  or  skew-backs  of  the  abutments,  form  the  most 
important  part  of  the  construction. 

The  ribs  are  generally  made  in  segments,  the  joints  being 
in  the  direction  of  the  radii  of  curvature  of  the  under  surface 
of  the  rib.  To  guard  against  any  nossibility  of  accident,  the 
segments  are  bolted  together  at  tne  joints,  forming  in  this 
way  a  continuous  curved  beam. 

The  form  of  the  under  surface  of  the  rib  is  either  parabolic 
or  circular,  more  generally  the  latter.  The  depth  of  the  rib 
is  taken  ordinarily  at  about  ^th  of  the  span. 


Fig.  194. 


The  rib  may  be  solid,  having  a  cross-section  of  the  usnal 
x-shape,  the  upper  and  lower  &nges  being  equal ;  or  it  mav 
be  tubular ;  or  it  may  be  open-work,  similar  to  a  truss  in  which 
the  chords  are  curved. 

The  first  is  the  usual  form.  The  other  forms  have  been 
Hr\  i  are  frequently  used^  but  require  no  particular  description. 
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Whatever  be  the  form  of  crose-fiection  of  the  rib,  it  is  asnal 
to  place  above  the  crown  a  horizontal  beam,  generally  of 
wrought  iron,  suitably  stiffened  by  covering  plates  and  angle 
irons.    (Fig.  194.) 

The  connection  of  this  beam  with  the  carved  rib  is  made 
by  a  tniE(S-work,  called  the  spandrel  filling,  as  shown  in  the 
figure. 

On  the  horizontal  beams  the  roadway  is  placed. 

491.  Expansion  and  oontraotlon. — The  rib  is  frequently 
hinged  at  the  crown  and  ends,  and  sometimes  at  the  encb 
only,  to  provide  for  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
metals  produced  by  changes  of  temperature. 

It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  anything  is  gained  by  this 
provision,  as  the  friction  arising  from  the  great  pressuro  on 
the  joint  probablv  prevents  the  motion  of  rotation  necessary 
to  relieve  the  arch  from  the  increased  strain. 

492.  Arched  bridges  of  steel. — Bridges  of  this  class, 
made  of  steel,  do  not  differ  in  principle  from  those  in  iron. 
The  most  noted  example  of  the  steel  arch  is  that  used  in  the 
St.  Louis  and  Illinois  Bridge,  across  the  Mississippi  River, 
at  St  Louis,  Missouri. 

In  this  bridge,  the  portion  which  corresponds,  in  the  previ- 
ous descriptions,  to  the  rib,  is  composed  of  two  tubular  steel 
ribs  placed  directly  one  over  the  other  and  connected  by  a 
truss-work. 

The  segments  of  each  of  the  tubular  ribs  aro  straight 
throughout  their  length,  instead  of  being  curved.  The  ends 
of  each  segment  are  planed  off  in  the  direction  of  the  radius 
of  curvaturo,  and  abut  against  the  ends  of  the  adjacent  seg- 
ment, to  which  they  are  joined  and  fastened.  In  this  way 
the  tube  is  made  continuous ;  but  instead  of  being  curved,  it 
is  polygonal,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bowstring  girder.  The 
tubes  are  connected  by  a  truss-work,  and  the  whole  forms  a 
rib  of  the  third  class. 

493.  Eadfi^  patent  aroh  bridge. — Captain  Eads,  the  en- 

S'neer  of  tlie  St.  Louis  Bridge,  has  patented  an  arch  bridge, 
e  principle  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  195. 

This  arch  is  hinged  at  the  crown,  C,  and  springing  lines, 
A  and  B,  to  provide  for  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
metal  used  m  its  construction.  This  armngement  of  hinging 
the  arch  at  the  crown  reduces  the  construction  to  that  of  two 
inclined  beams  resting  against  each  other  at  C.  Each  beam 
is  a  truss  belonging  to  the  triangular  system  and  having  curved 
chords. 

The  line,  A  C  B,  is  the  arc  of  a  parabola,  whose  vertex  ia 
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at  C.  The  lines,  ADC  and  C  E  B,  are  also  arcs  of  Darabolas. 
The  maximnin  depth  of  either  tnus  must  not  exceed  one-bali 
the  rise  of  A  C  B. 


Fig.  100. 


494.  Oases  in  which  the  aroh  may  be  preferred  to  the 

truss. 

The  arch  will  usually  be  found  to  be  a  less  expensiye  struc- 
ture than  the  truss,  when  the  banks  are  of  rock  lorming  good 
natural  abutments. 

It  will  oftentimes  be  more  economically  employed  where  a 
deeo  valley  is  to  be  spanned  and  where  high  arches  can  be 
nsea. 

It  is  to  be  preferred  when  the  roadway  is  a  very  heavy  one, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  macadamized,  or  similar  covenng. 

It  is  frequently  selected  in  preference  to  a  tmsB,  from 
architectural  considerations. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 


IV.  SUSPBNSION  BRIDaBCL 


495.  A  suspension  bridge  is  one  in  which  the  roadway 
over  the  stream  or  space  to  be  crossed  is  suspended  from 
chains  or  wire  ropes.  The  chains  or  wire  ropes  pass  over 
towers,  the  ends  of  the  chains  being  secm*elv  fastened  or 
^anchored''  in  masonry  at  some  distance  behind  and  below 
the  towers.     The  roadway,  usually  of  wooden  planking,  is 
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supported  by  suspending  rods  placed  at  regular  distances 
idong  the  chains.    (Fig.  196.) 


Fig.  196. 

Suspension  bridges  are  used  principally  for  spans  so  great 
that  tney  can  not  be  crossed  oy  arches  or  truss-work  at  a 
reasonable  cost.  Sometimes  they  are  used,  where  the  span  is 
not  very  great,  as  a  roadway  only  for  foot  passeuffers,  especi- 
ally over  nigh-banked  rivers,  ravines,  and  similar  places  wnere 
the  cost  of  a  brid^  of  the  other  kinds  would  be  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  service  required. 

496.  A  suspension  bridge  consists  of  the  to'wers  or  piexB, 
over  which  the  main  chains  or  cables  pass ;  the  anohorageSi 
to  which  the  ends  of  the  cables  are  attached ;  the  main  chains 
or  cables,  from  which  the  roadway  is  suspended  :  the  sus- 
pending rods  or  chains,  which  connect  the  roadway  with 
the  main  chains ;  and  the  road-way. 

497.  Towers. — ^The  towers,  frequently  termed  piers,  are 
made  generally  of  masonry,  although  iron  has  sometimes  been 
used.  The  particular  form  of  the  towers  will  depend  in  a 
measure  upon  the  locality  and  the  character  of  the  surround- 
ings.   Their  dimensions  will  depend 

upon  their  height  and  the  amount 
01  strains  which  they  will  have  to 
resist 

Their  construction  will  be  governed 
by  the  rules  already  given  for  the 
careful  construction  of  masonry. 

A  east-iron  saddle  on  rollers,  to  allow 
of  free  motion  in  the  direction  of  the 
length  of  the  main  chains,  is  placed 
on  each  tower.    (Fig.  197.) 

The  main  chains  may  be  fastened  to  these  saddles,  bat  they 
are  generally  passed  over  them. 


Fig.  197. 
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The  strains  on  the  towers  are  produced  bj  the  vertioal  and 
horizontal  components  of  the  tensions  in  the  cables. 

The  tower  must  be  built  expressly  to  resist  the  crushing 
forces  due  to  this  vertical  component  of  the  tension  and  the 
weight  of  the  masonry. 

If  the  saddle  was  not  free  to  move,  the  horizontal  force 
tending  to  push  the  tower  over  would  be  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence of  the  norizontal  components  of  the  tension  in  the  two 
branches  of  the  main  chain.  But  since  the  saddle,  by  means 
of  the  rollers,  is  free  to  move,  the  horizontal  force  acting  at 
the  top  of  the  tower  must  be  less  than  the  friction  of  the 
rollers. 

498.  Anchorage. — If  the  shore  or  bank  be  of  rock,  a  ver- 
tical passage  should  be  excavated  and  a  strong  iron  plate 
placed  in  the  bottom  and  firmlv  imbedded  in  the  sides  of  the 
passage.  Through  this  plate  the  ends  of  the  main  chains  are 
passed  and  firmly  secured  on  the  under  side.  After  the 
chains  are  put  in  place  the  passage  should  be  filled  with  con- 
crete and  masonry. 

If  the  rock  is  not  suitable,  a  heavy  mass  of  masonry  should 
be  built  of  large  blocks  of  cut  stone,  well  bonded  together 
for  this  purpose.  In  this  case  it  is  advisable  to  construct  a 
passage  way,  so  that  the  chains  and  the  fastenings  may  be 
examined  at  anv  time.  This  mass  of  masonry,  or  the  natural 
rock  to  which  the  ends  of  the  chain  are  fastened,  is  frequently 
called  the  abutment.  Its  stability  must  be  greater  than  the 
tension  of  the  chains.  The  principles  of  its  stability  are 
precisely  the  same  as  those  for  the  abutment  of  an  arch ;  its 
weight  and  thickness  must  be  sufficient  to  prevent  its  bein^ 
overturned ;  and  its  centre  of  resistance  must  be  within  saie 
limits. 

499.  Main  chains  or  oables. — ^These  may  be  made  of 
iron  bars,  connected  by  eye-bar  and  pin  joints ;  of  iron  links, 
as  in  common  chains;  of  hoop  or  strap  iron;  of  ropes  or 
cables  of  wire,  and  in  some  cases  of  vegetable  fibre,  as  nemp, 
flax,  or  bark.  When  of  ropes  or  strap  iron  they  are  of 
uniform  cross-section ;  when  of  links  they  may  have  variable 
cross-sections. 

The  smallest  number  of  cables  in  a  suspension  bridge  is 
two,  one  to  support  each  side  of  the  roadway.  Generally 
more  than  two  cables  are  used,  since,  for  the  same  amount  of 
material,  they  offer  at  least  the  same  resistance,  are  more 
accurately  manufactured,  are  liable  to  less  danger  of  accident| 
and  can  be  more  easily  put  in  place  and  replaced  than  a  single 
diain  of  an  equal  amount  of  materiaL 
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DiscuBBioiiB  have  arisen  as  to  the  respective  advantages 
possessed  by  the  chain  and  wire  cables,  some  engineers  pre- 
ferring the  former  to  the  latter,  and  the  reverse.  The  wire 
cable  IS  generally  adopted  in  the  United  States. 

The  wire  cable  is  composed  of  wires,  generally  from  4th 
to  ^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  are  brought  into  a  cylin* 
drical  shape  by  a  spiral  wrapping  of  wire.  Great  care  is 
taken  to  give  to  each  wire  in  the  cable  the  same  degree  of 
tension. 

The  iron  wires  are  coated  with  varnish  before  they  are 
bound  up  into  the  cable,  and  when  the  cable  is  completed 
the  nsnal  precautions  are  taken,  as  in  other  iron-work,  to 
protect  it  from  rust  and  the  action  of  the  weather. 

If  the  load  placed  on  a  cable  be  a  direct  function  of  its 
length,  the  curve  assumed  by  the  mean  fibre  of  the  cable  will 
be  a  catenary.  If  it  be  a  direct  function  of  the  span,  it  will 
be  a  parabola.  But  the  weight  resting  on  the  mam  chains  is 
neither  a  direct  function  of  the  lengUi  of  the  cable,  nor  of 
the  span,  but  a  function  of  botL  The  curve  is  therefore 
neither  a  catenary  nor  a  parabola.  But  since  the  roadway, 
which  forms  the  principal  part  of  the  load,  is  distributed  very 
nearly  uniformly  over  the  span,  the  curve  approaches  more 
nearly  the  parabola  and  in  practice  is  regarded  as  such  a 
curve. 

Knowing  the  horizontal  distance  between  the  tops  of  the 
towers  and  the  deflection,  the  corresponding  length  of  the 
cable  between  the  two  points  of  support  may  be  obtained  bv 
the  operation  of  rectifying  the  curve  of  a  parabola.  (Churches 
Integral  Calculus,  Art.  236.)  The  length  obtained  by  this 
method  will  be  expressed  in  terms  containing  logarithmic 
functions.  For  this  reason  approximate  formulas  are  made 
which  will  give  the  length,  m  most  cases,  near  enough  for 
practical  purposes.  Bankine  gives  the  following  approxi' 
mate  value  for  the  length  of  a  parabolic  arc : 

«  =  a  +  f  ?^     {nea/rly).    .    .    (162). 

Where  the  cable  is  to  have  a  constant  cross-section  through- 
out, the  area  of  this  section  must  be  proportioned  to  Sie 
greatest  tension  upon  the  cable.  This  tension  is  greatest  at 
flie  points  of  support  when  they  are  of  the  same  height,  or 
at  the  highest  point  when  the  heights  are  unequal. 

If  the  main  chain  is  made  of  bars  or  links,  it  may  be  pro- 
portioned to  form  a  chain  of  uniform  strength,  in  which  case 
the  cross-sections  will  be  made  to  vary  from  the  lowest  point 
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to  the  highest,  increasing  in  area  of  cross-eection  as  the  strain 
of  tension  increases.  The  horizontal  component,  or  tension 
of  the  lowest  point,  is  dependent  upon  the  parameter  of  the 
curve.  It  therefore  follows  that  for  the  same  curve  and  the 
eame  load  on  the  onit  of  length  throughout,  the  horizontal 
component  is  the  same  for  a  bridge  of  a  span  of  ten  as  for 
one  of  a  thousand  feet.  And  it  is  also  plam  that  the  wider 
the  span,  the  deflection  remaining  constant,  the  greater  will 
be  the  tension  on  the  cable,  and  the  reverse. 

600.  Suspending  ohains. — The  roadway  is  suspended 
from  the  cables  by  wire  ropes  or  iron  rods,  which  are  placed  at 
equal  distances  alon^  the  cable,  for  the  purpose  of  distributing 
the  load  as  uniformly  as  possible  over  the  cables. 

If  the  cables  are  composed  of  links  or  bars,  the  suspending 
rods  may  be  attached  directly  to  them.  If  of  rope,  either  of 
wire  or  of  vegetable  material,  the  suspension  rod  is  attached 
to  a  collar  of  iron  of  suitable  shape  bent  around  the  cable,  or 
to  a  saddle-piece  resting  on  it. 

Where  there  are  two  cables,  care  must  be  taken  to  dis- 
tribute the  load  upon  the  cables  according  to  their  degree  of 
strength. 

In  the  Hungerford  Suspension  Bridge  the  method  adopted 
was  as  follows:  The  suspension  rod,  A  (Fig.  198),  was  at- 
tached to  a  triangiilar  plate,  B, 
which  hung  by  the  rods,  C  and 
D,  from  the  main  chain,  E  and 
F.  By  this  arrangement  half 
of  the  load  on  the  rod.  A,  was 
supported  by  each  of  the  main 
chams,  E  and  F. 

The   suspending  rods  may 
be  vertical  or  inclined.      In 
recent  constructions  they  are 
Fig.  19a  frequently  inclined    inwards, 

for  the  purpose  of  giving  ad- 
ditional stifiFness  to  the  framing.  The  cross-section  of  the 
rod  is  constant,  and  is  determinea  by  the  amount  of  strain  on 
the  upper  section. 

601.  Road-way. — ^The  roadway  in  its  construction  does 
not  differ  in  principle  from  that  used  for  other  forms  of 
bridges.  The  roadway  bearers  are  supported  by  the  suspen- 
sion rods.  On  the  bearers  are  laid  longitudinal  joists,  and  on 
them  the  planking,  or  the  planking  is  laid  directly  on  the  road- 
way bearers.  The  latter  are  stiffened  by  diagonal  ties  of  iron 
placed  horizontally  between  each  pair  of  roadway  bearers. 
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502.  Osoillations. — Suspension  bridges,  from  the  natare 
of  their  construction,  are  wanting  in-  stiffness,  and  hence  are 
*  peculiarly  liable  to  both  vertical  and  horizontal  oscillations, 
caused  by  moving  loads,  action  of  winds,  etc. 

These  oscillations  cannot  be  entirely  prevented,  but  their 
effect  may  be  reduced  so  as  to  be  almost  harmless. 

When  the  banks  will  admit  of  it,  guy-ropes  of  wire  may 
be  attached  to  the  roadway  and  fastened  to  points  of  the 
bank  beneath  the  bridge,  l^he  ^uy-ropes  directly  under  the 
bridge  will  be  the  most  effective  in  resisting  the  vertical 
oscillations;  those  oblique  to  the  bridge,  for  resisting  the 
horizontal. 

The  elder  Brunei  fastened  the  roadway  to  a  set  of  chains, 
whose  curve  was  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  main  chains.  The 
reversed  chains  had  a  cross-section  of  about  one-third  of  the 
main  chains,  and  preserved  the  sliape  of  the  roadway  under  a 
movable  load  even  better  than  the  guys. 

Engineers  have  made  many  efforts  to  provide  for  this  want 
of  stinness  in  suspension  bridges  and  to  fit  them  for  railroad 
uses. 

A  heavy  moving  load  coming  on  a  suspension  bridge, 
when  at  a  point,  as  M  (Fi^.  199),  causes  the  roadway  and 
cables  to  assume  positions  similar  to  those  indicated  by  the 


Fm.  109. 

dotted  lines  in  the  figure.  To  prevent  this  deformation,  the 
cables  are  fastened  at  the  points  of  greatest  change  by  chains, 
A  E  and  B  F,  attached  to  the  piers.  These  are  known  as 
Ordish's  chains. 

Boebling  effected  the  same  result  by  fastening  these  points 
of  change  in  the  roadway  to  the  top  of  the  towers,  by  the 
lines.  Da,  Db,  etc.,  as  shown  in  Fig.  200. 

It  is  agreed  at  the  present  time  that  the  best  method  of 
increasing  the  stiffness  of  a  suspension  bridge  is  to  use,  in 
addition  to  the  chains  just  named,  trussed  parapets  on  each 
side  of  the  roadway.  These  parapets  form  two  open-built 
beamSi  strongly  connected  and  braced  by  the  roadway,  and 
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supported  at  intormediate  points  by  the  attachments  to  the 
main  chains.  Each  end  or  the  roadway  is  firmly  secured  to 
the  base  of  the  tower. 


Fia.  20a 


The  objection  to  this  method  is  the  increase  of  the  weight 
placed  upon  the  main  chains. 

603.  Niagara  Suspension  Bridge. — ^This  bridge  was 
planned  and  constructed  by  Eoebling,  and  illustrates  the 
method  of  stiffening  just  described. 

The  bridge  affords  a  passage-wav  over  the  Niagara  River,  a 
short  distance  below  the  Falls,  both  for  a  railroad  and  a  com- 
mon road.     It  consists  of  two  platforms  (Fig.  201),  one  above 


,.,„,..„j^:. 


Fig.  201. 


the  other,  and  about  fifteen  feet  apart ;  the  upper  is  for  the 
railroad  track,  and  the  lower,  B,  is  for  the  common  road.  The 
platforms  are  connected  by  a  lattice  truss-work,  C,  C,  on  eacli 
side,  which  serves  to  increase  its  stiffness.  The  whole  bridge 
is  suspended  by  four  main  wire  cables,  F,  F,  F',  F',  the  upper 
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two  being  connected  with  the  upper  platform^  and  the  lower 
two  with  the  lower  platform. 

Each  platform  consists  of  a  series  of  roadway  bearers  in 
pairs;  the  lower  covered  by  two  thicknesses  of  flooring- 
plank,  the  npper  by  one  thickness ;  the  portion  of  the  latter 
immediately  ander  the  railroad  track  having  a  thickness  of 
four  inches,  and  the  remainder  on  each  side  bat  two  inches. 

The  roadway  bearers  and  flooring  of  the  upper  platform 
are  clamped  between  four  solid-built  beams ;  two  above  the 
flooring,  which  rest  on  cross  supports ;  and  two,  correspond- 
ing to  those  above,  below  the  roadway  bearers ;  the  upper 
and  lower  corresponding  beams,  with  longitudinal  braces  in 
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pairs  between  the  roadway  bearers  and  resting  on  the  lower 
oeams,  being  flrmly  connected  hj  screw-bolts.  The  rails  are 
laid  upon  the  top  beams,  formmg  the  railroad  track,  A.  A 
parapet,  D,  D,  of  the  form  of  the  Howe  truss  is  placed  on 
each  side. 

The  lattice-work,  C,  C,  which  connects  the  upper  and 
lower  platforms,  consists  ox  vertical  posts  in  pairs  (Figs.  203), 
and  of  diagonal  wrought-iron  rods,  T,  T.    The  r^s  pasf 
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throngh  castriron  plates  fastened  above  the  roadway  bearen 

of  the  npper  platform,  and  below  those  of  the  lower,  and  are 

brought  to  a  proper  bearing  by  nuts  and  screws  on  each  end. 

A  horizontal  rail  of  timber  is  placed  between  the  posts  of  the 

lattices  at  their  middle,  to  prevent  flexure. 

The  towers  (Fig.  203)  are 
four  obelisk-shaped  pillars,  each 
sixty  feet  high,  with  a  square 
base  of  fifteen  feet  on  a  side, 
and  one  of  eight  feet  at  the 
top. 

The  height  of  the  pedestals  on 
the  Canada  side  is  eighteen  feet, 
and  on  the  United  States  twenty- 
eight  An  arch,  C,  connecti 
the  two  pedestals,  under  which 
is  a  carnage-way,  D,  for  com- 
municating with  the  lower  plat- 
form. 

The  main  cables  pass  over 
saddles  on  rollers  placed  on  tops 
of  the  towers,  and  are  fastened 
at  their  ends  (Fig.  204)  to  chains 
made  of  iron  bars  attached  to  an 

anchoring  plate,  D,  of  iron,  firmly  secured  in  an  anchorage  of 

rock,  B,  and  a  mass  of  masonry,  A. 


Fig.  208. 


Fig.  904. 


The  upper  cables  are  drawn  in  towards  the  axis  of  the 
bridge  to  reduce  the  amount  of  horizontal  oscillations. 
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The  following  are  some  of  its  principal  dimenaionB : 

Span  of  the  cables,  8211  feet. 

Deflection  of  upper  cables  (mean  temperatnre),  54  feet 

Deflection  of  lower  cables      "  "  64  feet. 

Length  of  upper  cables  ^^  ^^        1,193  feet. 

Length  of  lower  cables  "  "       1,261  feet. 

Ultimate  strength  of  the  four  cables,  12,000  tons. 

Permanent  weight  supported  by  the  cables,  1,000  tons. 

Tensile  stress  in  the  four  cables,  1,810  tons. 

Height  of  railroad  track  above  mean  stage  of  water,  245 
feet. 

After  a  constant  use  of  over  25  years,  this  bridge  had  its 
anchorages  reinforced  (1877--8),  and  its  superstructure  re- 
newed (1880)  by  substituting  iron  and  steel  for  the  wood. 
(Transactions  of  the  Am.  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  July, 
1881.) 

604.  East  Biver  Suspension  Bridge.— This  bridge 
connects  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  was 
thrown  open  to  the  public  in  1883.  Is  was*  planned  bv 
Eoebling  and  completed  under  the  direction  of  his  son,  Col. 
W.  A.  Eoebling.    Some  of  its  dimensions  are  as  follows : 

Length  of  span  over  the  river,  1,595^  feet. 

Total  length  of  bridge,  5,989  feet. 

Height  of  bridge  at  the  centre  over  the  river,  185  feet. 

The  ultimate  strength  of  the  cables  is  49,200  tons,  with  a 
tensile  stress  of  11,700  tons  produced  by  an  estimated  load 
of  8,120  tons. 


OHAPTEB  XVm 

▼.  MOVABLB  AND  AQUBDUOT  BBmOSa 

606.  Movable  bridges. — ^In  bridges  over  navigable  riven 
it  is  often  necessary  that  one  or  more  spans  be  made  to  move 
aside  to  allow  of  the  passa^  of  vessels.  The  term,  movable 
bridge,  is  therefore  applied  to  any  arrangement,  whatever 
be  its  nature,  by  means  of  which  the  roadway  can  at  pleasure 
be  made  continuous  or  broken,  between  two  points  of  a  uer- 
manent  bridge,  or  over  a  water-way.  The  methods  usea  to 
effect  this  result  are  various. 

They  may  be  classed  under  five  heads : 
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The  passage  may  be  opened  or  closed ;  1,  by  turning  a 
portion  of  the  bridge  around  a  vertical  axis ;  2,  by  turning 
it  aroand  a  horizontal  axis ;  8,  by  making  it  roll  forwards 
and  backwards  in  a  line  with  the  bridge ;  4,  by  lifting  it 
vertically  above  the  passage ;  and  5^  by  floating  it  from  and 
into  place  upon  the  water. 

606.  L  lE^  turning  around  a  vertioal  axis. — The  term, 
B'wing-bridge,  is  generally  applied  to  a  brid^  which  tnma 
about  a  vertical  axis.  This  form  of  brid^  is  the  one  most 
generally  used  when  the  opening  is  of  any  size.  If  two  open- 
ings are  required,  the  bridge  rests  upon  a  masonry  pier,  wnich 
is  placed  midway  between  the  openings,  and  whicn  supports 
a  circular  plate,  whose  diameter  is  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  to 
the  breadtii  of  the  bridge.  This  plate  has  in  the  centre  a 
pivot  surrounded  by  a  circular  track  with  rollers.  On  this 
pivot  and  rollers  the  bridge  is  revolved  horizontally,  being 
turned  by  suitable  machinery. 

If  only  one  opening  is  required,  the  abutment  is  generally 
used  to  support  the  mechanism  for  turning  the  bridge,  care 
being  taken  to  place  the  pivot  far  enough  back  from  tne  face 
of  the  abutment  so  that  the  bridge,  when  open,  shall  not  pro- 
ject beyond  it. 

In  calculating  the  strains  on  the  parts  of  such  a  bridge,  the 
latter  is  usually  considered  when  open,  as  coAiposed  of  two 
cantilevers,  each  loaded  with  its  own  weight ;  when  closed,  as 
a  bridge  of  two  spans. 

507.  II.  By  turning  around  a  horizontal  axis. — ^Where 
the  width  of  the  opening  is  small,  the  moving  portion  of  the 
bridge,  which  may  be  in  one  or  two  pieces,  is  lifted  by  chains 
attached  to  the  extremities,  the  operation  of  lifting  being  as- 
sisted by  counterpoises  connected  with  the  mechanism  used. 
One  of  the  simplest  counterpoises  is  a  lever  revolving  on  a 
horizontal  axis  above  the  bridge,  one  end  of  the  lever  being 
connected  with  the  movable  end  of  the  bridge  by  a  chain,  the 
other  being  weighted  and  connected  with  the  mechanism  by 
which  the  bridge  is  lifted. 

608.  IIL  By  moving  a  portion  of  the  bridge  forward 
and  baokward  in  a  line  -with  its  axis. — Bridges  of  this 
kind  are  placed  upon  fixed  rollers,  so  that  they  can  be  moved 
forward  or  backward,  to  interrupt  or  open  the  communication 
across  the  water-way.  The  part  of  the  bridge  that  rests  upon 
the  rollers,  when  the  passage  is  closed,  forms  a  counterpoise 
to  the  other.  The  mechanism  usually  employed  for  moving 
these  bridges  consists  of  tooth-work,  and  may  be  so  arranged 
that  it  can  be  worked  by  one  or  more  persons  standing  on  the 
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bridge.    Instead  of  fixed  rolleis  turning  on  axles,  iron  balls 
resting  in  a  grooved  roller- way  may  be  used,  a  similar  roller- 
way  being  affixed  to  the  frame-work  beneath. 
Abridges  of  this  class  are  known  as  rolling  bridges. 

509.  iV.  By  lifting. — In  small  bridges,  like  those  over 
canals,  the  bridge  is  sometimes  hnng  by  the  four  corners  to 
chains  which  pass  over  pulleys  and  have  counterpoises  at  the 
other  ends.  A  slight  lorce  applied  to  it  raises  the  bridge 
to  the  required  height,  allowing  the  boats  to  pass  under  the 
bridge. 

510.  V.  By  floating. — A  movable  bridge  of  this  kind  may 
be  made  by  placing  a  platform  to  form  a  roadway  upon  a 
boat  or  a  water-tight  box  of  a  suitable  shape.  This  bridge  is 
placed  in  or  withdrawn  from  the  water-way,  as  circumstances 
may  require. 

A  bridge  of  this  character  cannot  be  conveniently  used  in 
tidal  waters,  except  at  certain  stages  of  the  water.  It  may 
be  employed  with  advantage  on  canals  in  positions  where  a 
fixed  bridge  could  not  be  nlaced,  in  which  case  a  recess  in 
the  side  of  the  canal  is  maae  to  receive  the  bridge  when  the 
passage-way  is  opened. 

511.  The  general  term,  draw^bridge,  is  applied  to  all  these 
movable  bridges,  although  technically  the  term  is  confined 
to  bridges  of  the  second  class,  or  those  revolving  around  a 
horizontal  axis. 

Movable  bridges  are  either  simple  bridges  or  made  of 
truss-work  belongfaig  to  one  of  the  thi-ee  systems  already 
named. 

The  objections  to  using  either  a  tubular,  an  arched,  or  a 
suspension  bridge  for  a  movable  bridge  are  apparent.  Where 
either  of  these  classes  is  used,  the  passage-way  can  only  be 
kept  open  by  constructing  the  bridge  so  that  a  vessel  can  pass 
beneatn  it. 

512.  Aqueduct  bridges. — In  aqueducts  for  supplying 
a  city  with  water,  the  volume  of  water  conveyed  is  com- 
paratively small,  and  the  aqueduct  bridge  will  present  no 
peculiar  difficulties  except  tnose  of  a  water-tight  channel. 
The  latter  may  be  made  either  of  masonry,  or  of  cast' 
iron  pipes^  according  to  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  de- 
livered. If  formed  of  masonry,  the  sides  and  bottom  of 
the  chamiel  should  be  laid  in  the  most  careful  manner 
with  hydraulic  cement,  and  the  surface  in  contact  with  the 
water  should  receive  a  coating  of  the  same  material,  par- 
ticularly if  the  stone  or  brick  used  be  of  a  porous  nature. 
This  part  of  the  structure  should  not  be  commenced  until  the 
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arches  have  been  nncentered  and  the  heavier  parts  of  the 
structure  have  been  carried  up  and  have  had  time  to  settle. 
The  interior  spandrel-filling,  to  the  level  of  the  masonry 
which  forms  the  bottom  ot  the  water-way,  may  either  be 
formed  of  solid  material,  of  good  rubble  laid  in  .hydraulic 
ceraeut,  or  of  concrete ;  or  a  system  of  interior  walls,  like 
those  used  in  common  bridges  for  the  support  of  the  roadway, 
ma^  be  used  to  sustain  the  masonry  of  the  water-way. 

in  aqueduct  bridges  of  masonry,  supporting  a  navigable 
canal,  me  volume  of  water  is  mucdi  greater  than  in  the 
preceding  case,  and  every  precaution  snould  be  taken  to 

Srocure  great  solidity,  and  to  secure  the  structure  from  acci- 
ents. 

Segmental  arches  of  medium  span  will  generally  be  found 
most  suitable  for  works  of  this  character.  The  section  of 
the  water-way  is  generally  of  a  trapezoidal  form,  the  bot- 
tom line  being  horizontaL  For  economy,  the  water-way  is 
usually  made  wide  enough  for  one  boat  only ;  on  one  side  is 
a  tow-path  for  the  horses,  and  on  the  other  a  narrow  ioo^ 
path. 

The  principle  of  the  suspension  bridge  is  well  adapted  to 
aqueduct  bridges,  because,  as  each  boat  ^  displaces  its  own 
weight  of  water,  ^e  only  moving  load  is  the  passage  of  men 
and  horses  along  the  tow-path. 


OHAPTEE  XEL 
BRIDGE  CONSTRUCTION. 

513.  Before  a  bridee  can  be  constructed  there  are  tiiree 
things  to  be  considerea,  viz.,  1st,  the  site;  2d,  the  water-way; 
3d,  me  design  or  plan. 

Before  a  bridge  can  be  designed  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  site,  the  amount  of  water-wav,  and  the  particular  service 
required  of  the  bridge,  must  all  be  known. 

514.  Site. — The  site  mav  already  be  determined,  and  it 
mav  not  be  in  the  power  oi  the  engineer  to  change  it.  If  it 
is  m  his  power  to  locate  the  site  within  certain  limits,  he 
will  select  the  locality  which  offers  the  most  securi^  to  the 
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foundations  and  which  requires   the  least  expense  to  be 
incurred  in  their  construction  and  in  that  of  the  bridge. 

In  many  cases  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  where  the 
stream  is  crossed,  but  a  careful  survey  of  the  proposed  site 
should  always  be  made,  accompanied  by  borings.  The 
object  of  this  survey  is  to  ascertain  thoroughly  the  natural 
features  of  the  surface,  the  nature  of  the  subsoil  of  the  bed 
and  banks  of  the  water-course,  and  the  character  of  the 
water-course  at  its  different  phases  of  hi^h  and  low  water, 
and  of  freshets.  This  information  should  oe  embodied  in  a 
topographical  map;  in  cross  and  longitudinal  sections  of  the 
water-course  and  the  substrata  of  its  bed  and  banks;  and  in 
a  descriptive  memoir  which,  besides  the  usual  state  of  the 
water-course,  should  exhibit  an  account  of  its  changes,  occa- 
sioned either  by  permanent  or  by  accidental  causes,  as  from 
the  effects  of  extraordinary  freshets,  or  from  the  construction 
of  bridges,  dams,  and  other  artificial  changes  either  in  the 
bed  or  banks. 

Having  obtained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  tlie  site,  the 
two  most  essential  points  next  to  be  considered  are  to  adapt 
the  proposed  structure  to  the  locality,  so  that  a  sufficient 
water-way  shall  be  left  both  for  navigable  purposes  and  for 
the  free  discharge  of  the  water  accumulated  during  high 
freshets ;  and  to  adopt  such  a  system  of  foundations  as  will 
ensure  the  safety  of  the  structure. 

515.  Water-^way. — When  the  natural  water-way  of  a 
river  is  obstructed  by  any  artificial  means,  the  contraction,  if 
considerable,  will  cause  the  water,  above  the  point  where  the 
obstiTiction  is  placed,  to  rise  higher  than  the  level  of  that 
l)elow  it.  This  difference  of  level  is  accompanied  bv  an  in- 
<trease  of  velocity  in  the  current  of  the  river  at  this  place. 
This  damming  of  the  water  above  the  obstruction,  and  in- 
crease of  velocity  in  the  current  between  the  level  above  and 
the  one  below  the  obstruction,  may,  during  heavy  freshets, 
cause  overflowing  of  the  banks;  may  endanger,  if  not 
entirely  suspend,  navigation  during  the  seasons  of  freshets ; 
and  expose  any  structure  which,  like  a  bridge,  forms  the 
obstruction,  to  ruin,  from  the  increased  action  of  the  current 
upon  the  soil  around  its  foundations. 

If  on  the  contrary,  the  natural  water-way  is  enlarged  at 
the  point  whei'e  the  structure  is  placed,  with  the  view  of  pre- 
venting these  consequences,  the  velocity  of  the  current 
during  the  ordinary  stages  of  the  water  will  be  decreased, 
and  this  will  occasion  deposits  to  be  formed  which,  by  gradu- 
ally filling  up  the  bed  of  the  stream,  might  prove,  on  a  sudden 
25 
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ride  of  the  water^  a  more  serions  obstmction  than  the  atruo 
tore  itself;  particalarly  if  the  main  body  of  the  water 
should  happen  to  be  diverted  by  the  deposit  from  its 
ordinary  course,  and  form  new  channels  of  greater  depth 
near  the  foundations  of  the  structure. 

For  these  reasons,  the  water-wav  to  be  left  after  the  bridge 
is  built  should  be  so  regulated  that  no  ccxisiderable  chan^ 
shall  be  occasioned  in  the  velocity  of  the  current  through  it 
during  the  most  unfavorable  stages  of  the  water. 

The  beds  of  rivers  are  constantlv  nnder;sc»in^  change,  the 
amount  and  nature  of  which  depend,  upon  uie  kind  of  soil  of 
which  they  are  composed,  and  tne  velocity  of  the  current. 

616.  The  following  table  shows,  on  the  authority  of  Du 
Buat,  the  ^atest  velocities  of  the  current  close  to  the  bed 
without  injury  to  or  displacement  of  the  material  of  which  it 
is  composed : 

Soft  clay 0.25  feet  per  second. 

Fine  sand 0.50  «  « 

Coai-se  sand  and  fine  gravel.. .  0.70  "  " 

Gravel,  ordinary 1.00  "  " 

Coarse  gravel,  1  in.  in  diameter  2.26  "  " 

Pebbles,  1 J  in.  in  diameter. . .  3.33  «  « 

Heavy  shingle 4.00  «  « 

Soft  rock,  brick,  etc 4.50  "  ** 

T?  V  je.oo      «       « 

^^^ t  and  greater. 

Knowing  the  material  of  which  the  bed  of  the  river  at 
the  site  is  composed,  and  regulating  the  water-way  so  that 
the  velocity  of  the  current  close  to  the  bottom  after  the 
bridge  has  been  erected,  during  the  heaviest  freshets  shall 
not  exceed  the  limit  of  safety  or  disturbance  of  the  material 
forming  the  bed,  the  stability  of  the  foundations  is  assured. 
If  the  velocity  should  exceed  the  limits  here  given,  precau- 
tions must  be  taken  to  protect  the  foundations,  as  heretofore 
described. 

617.  Velocity. — The  velocity  of  a  current  depends  upon 
the  slope  of  the  bed.  Since  the  particles  of  water  in  contact 
with  the  earth  of  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  stream  are 
i«tarded  by  friction,  it  follows  that  in  any  cross-section  the 
velocity  of  the  particles  in  the  centre  differs  from  those  at 
the  bottom  and  on  the  sides.  In  ordinary  cases  it  is  suffi- 
ciently exact  to  take  the  least,  mean,  and  greatest  velocitios 
aa  being  nearly  in  the  proportions  of  8,  4,  and  5 ;  and  for 
very  slow  currents  they  are  taken  to  be  nearly  aa  2,  8,  and  4 
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The  greatest  velocity  may  be  obtained  by  actual  measure* 
ment,  by  means  of  floats,  current  metres,  or  other  suitable 
apparatus,  or  it  may  be  calculated  from  the  slope  of  the  bed 
of  the  river  at  and  near  this  locality. 

Having  determined  the  greatest  velocity,  the  mean  velocity 
is  taken  as  four-fifths  of  it  Ool.  Medley,  in  his  Treatise  on 
C5vil  Enrineering,  takes  the  mean  velocity  as  nine-tenths 
(nearly)  of  the  surface  velocity  when  the  latter  exceeds  three 
feet  per  second,  and  four-fifths  when  less  than  this. 

Having  determined  the  mean  velocity  of  the  natural  water* 
way,  that  of  the  contracted  water-way  may  be  obtained  from 
the  loUowing.  expression, 

ff  =  m-^V, (1«3) 

in  which  s  and  v  represent,  respectively,  the  area  and  mean 
velocity  of  the  contracted  water-way;  S  and  V,  the  same 
data  of  the  natural  water-way;  and  m  a  constant,  which,  as 
determined  from  various  experiments,  may  be  represented  by 
the  number  1,045. 

Giving  to  «  a  particular  value,  that  for  v  may  be  deduced, 
and  may  then  be  compared  with  the  velocity  allowable  at 
this  locality ;  or,  assuming  a  value  for  Vj  the  value  of  s  may 
be  deduced,  and  will  be  the  area  of  the  contracted  water- 
way. The  safest  width,  or  area  of  water-way,  in  many  cases 
may  be  inconveniently  great ;  therefore,  some  risk  must  be 
run  by  confining  the  floods  to  more  contracted  limits.  To 
reduce  this  risk  as  much  as  possible  is  the  object  of  the 
engineer  in  seeking  this  information.  With  this  information, 
the  engineer  can  decide  upon  the  number  of  piers,  hence  the 
number  of  spans  of  the  bridge.  Knowing  the  nature  of  the 
bottom,  the  character  and  kind  of  piers  and  abutments  may 
be  selected. 

518.  Design  or  plan  of  bridge. — Before  the  engineer  can 
complete  the  design  of  the  bridge,  it  is  necessary  that  he 
should  know  what  service  it  has  to  perform :  whether  it  is  to 
be  a  common  or  a  railroad  bridge ;  whether  a  single  or  double- 
track  one.  This  information  being  given,  and  the  knowledge 
acquired  of  the  site  and  water-way  l^ing  furnished  him,  he  is 
able  to  decide  whether  the  structure  shall  be  a  truss,  aixshed, 
or  suspension  bridge ;  and,  knowing  the  facilities  at  the  place 
for  the  construction  of  the  work,  can  prepare  an  estimate  of 
its  probable  cost 

In  deciding  on  the  form  of  bridge  which  shall  best  com* 
bine  etflciency  with  economy,  there  are  many  things  to  be 
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considered.  The  coet  of  the  Buperstmctnre,  or  all  above  the 
piers  and  abutments,  increases  rapidly  with  the  length  of 
span.  Hence,  economy  would,  as  lar  as  the  saperstructore  is 
concerned,  demand  short  spans.  But  short  spans  require  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  piers.  When  the  height  is  small, 
the  stream  not  navigable,*  and  the  piers  easy  to  build,  short 
spans  may  be  used  ;  but,  if  the  foundations  are  in  bad  soils, 
if  the  river  is  deep,  with  a  rapid  current,  or  liable  to  great 
freshets,  if  it  is  navigable  and  requires  an  imobstructed 
water-way,  the  construction  of  piers  will  be  very  expensive, 
and  therefore  it  is  often  desirable  in  these  cases  that  there 
should  be  few  or  no  piers  in  the  stream ;  hence,  long  spans 
are  necessary,  even  at  great  cost  Good  judgment  and  accu- 
rate knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  engineer  will  be  necessary, 
in  order  that  these  and  similar  questiouB  should  be  decided 
correctly. 

EBEOnON  OF  BBEDOX. 

519.  Tlie  bridgehaving  been  planned,  its  parts  all  prepared 
and  taken  to  the  site,  the  abutments  and  piers  built,  the  next 
step  is  to  put  it  in  position. 

There  are  three  methods,  which  have  already  been  named, 
viz.,  building  the  bridge  on  a  scaffolding  in  the  position  it  is 
to  occupy ;  building  it  and  rolling  it  in  position,  known  as 
launching  ;  and  building  away  from  the  site  and  then  float- 
ing it  to  the  spot,  and  lilting  it  in  place. 

520.  Soafblding. — ^The  scaffolding  is,  so  far  as  principle 
is  concerned,  the  same  as  that  already  described  under  the 
head  of  masonry.  That  used  for  bridge  construction  is 
simplv  a  rough  but  rigid  trestling,  resting  on  the  jground,  or 
on  piles  when  the  scaffolding  is  over  water.  The  whole 
arrangement  is  sometimes  caUed  staging,  and  frequently 
fklse-Tvorks. 

By  means  of  this  scaffolding  the  different  pieces  of  the 
structure  are  lifted  in  place  and  fastened  together.  When 
the  bridge  is  finished  the  staging  is  removed.  This  method 
is  the  one  most  generally  us^. 

521.  Laimohlng. — ^This  method  has  been  used  where  the 
scaffolding  would  have  been  too  great  an  obstruction  to  the 
stream  or  too  costly.  Deep  and  rapid  rivers  or  ravines, 
where  the  bridge  is  erected  at  a  very  high  level,  or  riveis 
with  rapid  currents  subject  to  great  &eshets,  are  cases 
where  sciaffolding  would  w  costly,  and  in  some  cases  imprac- 
ticable. 
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522.  Floating  to  site  and  lifting  in  place.  —  This 
method  has  been  used  in  connection  with  the  last  method. 

In  this  method  the  truss  or  tube  is  placed  on  boats  oi 
pontons,  and  floated  to  the  spot  it  is  to  occupy.  Then,  bj 
cranes  or  other  suitable  lifting  machinery,  the  truss  is  lifted 
to  its  place.  This  was  the  method  adopted  for  the  Britannia 
Tubular  Bridge. 

In  tidal  waters  this  method  has  been  used  with  great 
success.  The  truss  was  put  together  on  platforms  on  the 
decks  of  barges,  at  a  sumcient  height  above  the  surface  of 
the  water,  so  that  at  high  tide  the  truss  would  be  above  the 
level  of  its  final  position.  The  barges  were  then  floated  into 
position  at  high  tide,  and  as  the  tide  fell  the  truss  was  de- 
posited in  its  proper  place. 

523.  Cost. — The  cost  of  erecting  a  bridge  is  divided  gene 
rally  into  four  parts:  1,  ScaflEolcfing ;  2,  Plant;  3,  Labor; 
4,  Superintendence. 

Soaflblding  — The  cost  of  this  forms  an  essential  part  of 
the  estimate,  and  depends  greatly  upon  the  facilities  for 
obtaining  the  proper  materials  in  the  vicinity  of  the  site. 

Plant. — This  is  a  technical  word  used  to  include  the  tools 
and  machinery  employed  in  the  work.  The  employment  of 
steam  in  so  many  ways  at  the  present  time  renders  this  item 
an  important  one  in  estimating  the  cost. 

Labor. — The  number  of  men,  their  wages,  subsistence,  and 
oftentimes  their  transportation,  have  all  to  be  considered 
under  this  head. 

Superintendence. — Good  foremen  and  able  assistants  are 
essential  to  a  successful  completion  of  the  work.  Their  wages 
may  be  included  in  the  last  item.  It  is  usual  to  allow  a  given 
percentage  on  the  estimate  to  include  the  cost  of  superintend- 
ence. 

Summing  these  four  items  together,  the  cost  of  erecting 
the  BuperBtructure  of  the  bridge  may  be  estimated. 
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624«  The  term  roof  is  used  to  desimate  the  cohering 
placed  over  a  structure  to  protect  the  lower  parts  of  the 
building  and  its  contents  from  the  injurious  effects  of  the 
weather.  It  consists  of  two  distinct  parts — ^the  oovexin^  and 
the  firaxnes  which  support  the  covering.  Sy  some  the  term 
roof  is  applied  onlv  to  the  ^^  covering,"  exclusive  of  the 
frames. 

525.  Boofs  are  of  various  forms — angular,  ourved,  and 
flat,  or  nearly  so. 

The  most  common  form  of  roof  is  the  angular.  These 
vary  greatly  in  appearance  and  in  construction.  Some  of  die 
most  common  examples  of  the  angular  roof  are  the  ordinary 
gabled,  the  hipped,  the  curb  or  Mansard,  the  French  roo^ 
etc. 

Curved  roofs  and  domes  are  frequently  used.  They  cost 
more  than  the  angular  roofs,  if  the  cost  of  the  abutments  be 
included.  But  if  the  abutments  already  exist  or  if  for  other 
reasons  they  have  to  be  built,  the  curved  roof,  under  these 
circumstances,  in  many  cases,  may  be  found  cheaper  and  more 
suitable. 

Flat  roofs  are  very  common,  especially  in  hot  climateflL 
The  covering  of  these  roofs  rests  upon  beams  placed  in  a 
horizontal  position,  or  one  that  is  nearly  so.  The  slope  given 
them  is  generally  about  4:°  with  the  horizontal. 

These  roofs  are  easy  to  construct,  and  are  simple  in  plan, 
but  they  are  heavy,  do  not  allow  the  water  to  escape  freely, 
and  there  is  a  waste  of  material  in  their  use. 

626.  Coverings, — The  coverings  of  roofs  are  made  of 
boards,  shingles,  slates,  mastics,  the  metals,  or  any  suitabk 
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matenal  which  will  stand  expoenre  to  the  weather  and  afford 
a  watertight  covering.  The  style  of  the  building,  and  the 
especial  omect  to  b6  attained,  will  govern  their  selection. 
The  extenfof  surface  covered  by  them  is  usually  expressed 
in  square  feet  Sometimes  the  term  square  is  only  used,  in 
which  case  it  means  an  area  of  100  square  feet. 

The  weight  of  the  materials  used  &r  the  covering  is  about 
as  follows : 

XateriaL  Weiglit  per  aqnare  foot. 

Copper 1  lb. 

Lead 7  lbs. 

Zinci 1.5  lbs. 

Tin *lb. 

Iron  ^common) 3  lbs. 

Iron  (corrugated) 8.5  lbs. 

Slates 5  to  12  Ibe. 

Tiles TtolSlba. 

Boards,  1  inch  thick 2^  lbs. 

Shingles 1  lb. 

These  are  fastened  directly  upon  the  frames,  or  upon 
pieces  of  scantling  and  boarding  which  rest  on  the  frames. 

527.  Frames. — The  frames  which  support  the  covering 
have  their  exterior  shape  to  correspond  to  the  form  of  Uie 
roof.  These  frames,  mown  generally  as  roof-trusses,  are 
tied  together  and  stiffened  by  braces  which  may  occupy 
either  a  horizontal  or  inclined  position,  and  may  be  either 
notched  upon  or  simply  bolted  to  the  trusses. 

The  trusses  are  placed  from  five  to  ten  feet  apart,  depend- 
ing upon  the  weignt  of  the  covering  and  the  amount  of  load 
wmch  each  truss  has  to  support.      They  rest  usaally  upon 

Sieces  of  timber  called  -wall-plates,  laid  on  the  wall  to 
istribute  the  pressure  transmitted  by  the  truss  over  a  larger 
surface  of  the  wall. 

528.  Although  nearly  the  last  part  of  a  building  which  is 
constructed,  the  roof  is  one  of  the  first  to  be  considered  in 
planning  the  building,  since  the  thickness  and  the  kind  of 
wall  depend  greatly  upon  the  weight  of  the  roof.  The 
weight  of  the  roof  and  the  size  of  the'pieces  to  be  used  in  its 
construction,  when  the  roof  is  flat,  are  easily  determined. 
The  pieces  are  simple  beams,  subjected  only  to  cross-strains, 
and  the  joints  are  of  the  simplest  kind. 

When  the  roof  is  curved  or  inclined,  these  determinations 
are  more  difficult.  In  these  roofs  the  strains  on  the  parts 
produced  by  the  covering  are  of  different  kinds,  and  must  be 
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determined  completely,  both  in  amount  and  kind,  bdFore  Iho 
dimensions  of  the  dif^rent  pieces  can  be  fixed,  and  the  best 
form  of  joints  and  fastenings  selected. 

In  calculating  the  strains  on  a  roof-truss,  we^must  take 
into  consideration,  besides  the  weight  of  the  covering  and  of 
the  truss  itself,  the  weight  of  the  snow,  ice,  or  water  which 
may  at  times  rest  upon  the  covering,  the  effect  due  the  action 
of  the  wind,  and  such  extra  loads  as  the  weight  of  a  ceiling, 
of  machinery,  of  floors,  etc.,  which  may  be  supported  by  the 
frames. 

The  weight  of  the  covering  varies,  as  has  been  shown, 
from  one  pound  to  twenty  pounds  upon  the  square  foot. 
The  weight  of  the  truss  inci-eases  with  the  span,  but  it  is 
only  in  very  wide  spans  that  the  weight  of  the  parts  and  of 
the  whole  truss  have  to  be  considered. 

The  weight  of  snow  is  assumed  to  be  about  one-tenth  that 
of  the  same  bulk  of  water.  Knowing  the  maximum  depth 
of  the  falls  of  snow,  an  approximate  weight  may  be  deter- 
mined. Six  pounds  per  square  foot  is  the  estimated  weight 
of  snow  adopted  by  European  engineers.  A  greater  weipit, 
even  as  high  as  twenty  pounds,  is  recommended  for  the 
noHhem  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  action  of  the  wind  is  very  great  in  some  localities. 
Tredgold  recommends  an  allowance  of  forty  pounds  to  the 
square  foot  as  an  allowance  for  its  effect. 

529.  Rise  and  span. — ^These  are  quantities  dependent 
upon  circumstances.  The  rise  is  dependent  upon  the  kind  of 
roof,  the  order  of  architecture  used  for  the  building,  and  the 
climate.  The  span  is  dependent  upon  the  size  of  the 
building. 

In  gabled  roofs  and  ordinarily  angled  roofs,  the  inclina- 
tion which  the  sides  of  the  roof  make  with  the  horizontal  is 
called  the  pitch.  In  countries  where  heavy  falls  of  snow 
are  common  the  pitch  is  ordinarily  made  quite  steep — ^al- 
though builders  are  now  more  generally  inclined  to  a  mode- 
rate pitch,  even  for  these  cases.  The  objections  to  a  steep 
pitch  are  the  exposing  of  a  greater  surface  of  the  roof  to  the 
direct  force  of  the  wind,  the  waste  of  room,  etc.  The  mate- 
rial of  which  the  covering  is  composed  affects  the  pitch.  An 
ordinary  roof  covered  with  shingles  should  have  a  pitch  of  at 
least  22^  degrees ;  one  covered  with  slate  or  tilea  a  pitch 
something  greater,  between  23  and  30  degrees. 

The  style  of  roof  and  architecture  affect  tiie  pitch.  Gk)thic 
styles  an^  parts  of  French  roo&  require  a  pitch  of  4S  degrees^ 
and  even  of  60  degrees. 
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530.  Materials  used  in  oonstruotion^ — Wood  and  iron 
are  the  materials  need  for  the  constrnction  of  the  frames. 
The  truss  niOT,  as  in  other  frames,  be  made  entirely  of  wood, 
or  entirely  of  iron,  or  of  a  combination  of  the  two  materiala 


Wooden  Roof-trusses. 

531.  The  simplest  wooden  tmss  is  the  triangular  frame. 
The  inclined  pieces  are  called  rafters  and  the  horizontal  one 
is  termed  the  tie-beam. 

It  is  nsed  for  spans  of  12  to  18  feet,  and  when  the  roof 
is  light.  For  spans  of  18  to  30  feet  the  king-post  tmsa 
(Fig.  205)  is  used.    Its  component  parts  ai-e : 


Fig.  205. 


1.  The  piinoipal  rafters. — These  are  the  inclined  pieces, 
B  B,  which  abut  against  each  other  or  against  the  king-post 
at  the  top. 

2.  The  tie-beam. — This  is  the  horizontal  beam.  A,  con- 
nected with  the  lower  ends  of  the  rafters  to  prevent  their 
spreading  out  under  the  action  of  the  load  placed  on  them. 

8.  The  king-post. — The  upright,  C,  framed  at  the  upper 
end  upon  the  rafters  and  connected  at  the  lower  end  with  the 
tie-beam.       >, 

4.  Purlins. — ^These  are  horizontal  pieces,  E,  E,  notched  upon 
or  bolted  to  the  rafters  to  hold  the  frames  together  ana  to 
form  supports  for  the  common  rafters,  F,  F. 

5.  Common  rafters. — These  are  inclined  pieces,  F,  F,  «;f 
smaller  dimensions  than  the  principal  rafters,  placed  from  1 
to  2  feet  apart  and  intended  to  support  the  covering. 

6.  Struts. — The  inclined  pieces,  D,  D,  framed  into  the 
principal  rafters  and  king-post  to  prevent  the  rafters  from 
lagging  at  the  middle. 
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If  the  king-po6t  and  stnits  be  removed,  the  simple  trianga- 
lar  troBs  is  left. 

532.  Queen-post  truss, — ^This  truss  is  employed  for  spani 
from  SO  to  45  teet  long.  Its  parts  (Fig.  206)  are  all  shown  in 
the  figure ;  C,  C,  being  the  queen-posts. 


Fig.  SOe. 


533.  Iron  roof-trussea — ^Wooden  roof-trusses  have  been 
used  for  wider  spans  than  those  named,  but  the  use  of  iron  in 
building  has  enabled  the  engineer  to  construcfc  roof-trusses  of 
wider  spans  which  are  much  lighter  and  present  a  better 
appearance. 

These  trusses  are  sometimes  made  of  wood  and  iron  in 
combination,  as  we  have  seen  in  bridge-trusses,  but  now  they 
are  more  generally  made  entirely  of  iron. 

The  coverings  are  frequently  made  of  iron,  mostly  corru- 
pted, and  are  fastened  to  the  purlins  by  the  usual  methods 
for  iron-work. 

DETBEMIB7ATI0N  OF  THB  KIND  Aim  AKOUBT  OF  STRAINS   ON  THE 
PABTS  OF  A  BOOF-TBUSS. 

534.  Amount  and  kind  of  strains  upon  the  difibrent 
parts  of  the  simple  king-post  truss. — The  method  of 
determining  the  amount  and  kind  of  strains  on  the  simple 
triangular  frame  has  already  been  explained.  (Art.  256.) 
It  is  usual,  except  in  very  short  spans  and  where  the  tie-beam 
supports  nothing  but  its  weight,  to  support  the  middle  point 
of  this  piece  by  a  king-post.  To  find  the  strains  on  a  tri- 
angular frame  with  a  king-post,  let  A  B  and  A  C  (Fig.  207) 
be  the  rafters,  B  C,  the  tie-beam,  and  A  H,  the  king-post  The 
kinfir-post  is  so  framed  on  the  rafters  at  A,  as  to  nold  up  any 
load  which  it  has  to  support  It  is  connected  with  the  tie- 
beam  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  the  middle  pointy  H,  in  tbs 
same  straight  line  with  B  and  C. 
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The  BtraioB  on  this  trnss  are  produced  moei  nsuallj  by  a 
aiiiform  load  on  the  rafters  and  a  load  on  the  tie-beam. 

Denote  by  ly  the  length  of  either  rafter ;  by  Wy  the  load  on 
a  unit  of  lengUi,  including  the  weight  of  the  rafters ;  by  W, 


the  weight  of  the  tie-beam,  including  the  load  it  has  to  sup 
port,  as  a  ceiling,  floor,  etc.,  and  by  a,  the  angle  ABC. 

The  load  on  one  of  the  rafters,  as  A  B,  will  be  wl,  and  acta 
through  the  middle  point,  or  at  a  distance  from  B  equal  to  iL 
The  strains  produced  by  this  load  are  compressive  on  the 
rafter  and  tensile  on  the  tie-beam,  and  the  amount  for  each 
nm  be  detennined,  as  shown  in  Art.  254. 

The  king-post  is  used  to  prevent  the  sagging  of  the  tie- 
beam  at  its  middle  point  It  therefore  supports,  besides  its 
own  weight,  f  W  (Art.  18ff),  which  produces  a  strain  of  ten- 
sion on  the  king-post  and  which  is  transmitted  by  it  to  A, 
where  it  acts  as  a  load  suspended  from  the  vertex  of  the 
frame.  The  strains  produced  by  it  on  the  rafters  and  tie- 
beam  may  be  detennined  as  in  Art  256. 

The  strains  being  known  in  amount  and  kind  for  each jpiece, 
can  now  be  summed  and  the  total  amount  on  the  dinerent 
parts  detennined. 


Fig.  808. 


535. — Strains  on  a  king-poet  truss  flramed  "with  struts. 
— Let  Fig.  208  represent  an  outline  of  this  truss.  Let  D  F  and 
F  G  be  the  struts  framed  in  the  king-post  and  supporting  the 
rafters  at  their  middle  points. 

The  truss  is  supposed  to  be  strained  by  a  load  uniformly 
distributed  over  the  rafters. 
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Adopt  the  notation  used  in  the  previous  case  and  repr©' 
sent  by  /8,  the  angle  A  D  F.  We  may  neglect  without 
material  error  the  weight  of  the  struts  and  kmg-poet,  their 
wenrhts  being  small  compared  with  the  load  on  the  rafters. 

The  load  acts  vertically  downwards  and  is  equal  to  wl  for 
each  rafter.  Acting  obliquely,  it  tends  to  compress  and  bend 
them.  Each  rafter  is  a  case  of  a  beam  resting  on  three  points 
of  support,  hence  the  pressure  on  either  strut  is  due  to  the 
action  of  J^wL 

Pressure  on  the  struts. — ^The  pressure  on  the  strut  D  F 
arises  from  the  action  of  the  component  of  ^wl  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  rafter  at  the  point,  D.  Denote  by  Pj  the  pressure 
on  the  strut  in  the  direction  of  its  axis.  To  keep  the  point,  D, 
in  the  same  straight  line  with  A  and  B,  the  resistance  offered 
by  the  strut  must  be  equal  to  the  force  acting  to  deflect  the 
rafter  at  that  point.    Hence  there  results, 

Pi  sm  iS  =  |tci  COB  a.    .    .    .   (164) 

From  which  we  find 

cosa 

*       *       Sin  /8  * 

for  the  pressure  on  the  strut,  D  F.  In  the  same  way  the  pres- 
sure on  the  strut  F  G  is  obtained,  which  in  this  case  is  exactly 
equal  in  amount. 

Tension  on  king-post. — This  pressure,  Pi,  is  transmitted 
through  the  strut  to  the  king-post  at  F.  Ilesolving  tliis  force 
into  its  components  respectively  perpendicular  and  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  king-post,  we  find  the  component  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  to  be  Pi  sin  {fi  —  a). 

The  king-post  supports  the  tie-beam  at  its  middle  point. 
Represent  as  before  by  W,  the  weight  of  the  tie-beam  and 
its  load,  and  we  have  |W  for  the  pml  on  the  king-post  from 
this  source.  Bepresent  the  total  stress  of  tension  by  Ti,  and 
there  results, 

Ti  =  2Pi  sin  08  -  a)  H-  |W'.    .    .    (165) 

Substituting  in  this  for  Pi,  its  value  just  found,  and  the 
value  of  Ti  will  be  known. 

Tension  on  the  tie-beam. — ^Denote  by  T  the  tension  on 
the  tie-beam  produced  by  the  thrust  along  the  rafters,  and 
by  Q,  tlie  vertical  reaction  at  B  caused  by  the  load  on  the 
rafters. 

The  relation  between  the  normal  components  to  the  rafter, 
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At  By  of  the  three  forces,  Q,  T,  and  -f^wl  acting  at  that  pointy 
may  be  expressed  by  this  equation, 

T  sin  a  =  Q  cos  a  —  -^wl  cos  a.    .    (166) 

From  which  the  value  of  T  can  be  obtained  when  Q  is 
known. 

Since  the  truss  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  a  vertical 
through  A,  the  sum  of  the  reactions  at  B  and  C,  due  to  the 
strains  on  the  rafters,  is  2Q,  and  is  eanal  to  the  total  load 
placed  on  the  rafters,  which  is  ^^l  +  | W'.    Hence 

2Q  =  2z^Z  +  I W, 
and 

Q  =  t^Z  +  tVW^ 

which,  substituting  in  equation  (166),  gives, 

T  sin  a  =  Wwl  cos  a  +  ^W  cos  a, 
and 

T  =  Hi;ii~  +  At^   .   .   (167) 

strains  on  the  rafters* — The  forces  acting  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  rafters  produce  compressive  strains,  and  those 
perpendicular,  transverse  strains.  These  are  determined  as 
previously  shown. 

Size  of  the  pieces. — ^Having  found  all  the  strains,  the 
limit  on  the  unit  of  cross-section  may  be  assumed  and  the 
dimensions  of  the  pieces  obtained. 

Remark. — It  is  well  to  notice,  that  if  we  substitute  for 
Pi,  its  value  in  the  expression  for  T^,  the  tension  on  the  king- 
post, that  we  will  get 

sm  p 
which  may  be  put  under  the  form 

T,  =  |rW'+2«^co6««(l-^)"j.    (168) 

It  is  seen  from  this  value  of  Ti,  that  whenever  ^8  is  equal 
to  90''  or  differs  but  slightly  from  it,  the  expression  will 
reduce  to  the  form 

Ti  =  |(W'+2w;Zcos»a). 

636.  Strains  on  the  queen-post  truss. — ^It  is  easily  seen 
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from  the  foreffoiDg  how  the  Btrains  on  this  tnu8  may  be  d»> 
termined.  It  ib  usual  to  euppoBe  the  trosB  (Fig.  209)  separ^ 
ated  into  two  parts ;  one  the  primary  truss,  B  A  C,  and  the 
otherj  the  secondary  trapezoidal  truss,  B  D  G  C. 


Fie.  900. 


In  some  eases,  short  rafters  from  C  to  Gi  and  B  to  D,  are 
placed  in  contact  with  the  principal  rafters,  AC  and  AB» 
which  further  strengthens  the  truss  by  the  additional  thickness 
given  to  the  rafters  in  this  pait  of  the  truss,  and  more  fully 
satisfies  the  condition  of  a  secondary  trapezoidal  truss  placed 
within  a  triangular  frame  to  increase  its  strength.  There 
are  various  other  modifications  of  this  truss,  but  the  method 
of  determining  the  strains  is  not  affected  by  them. 

Iron  Roof-tnunes. 

537.  The  trussing  already  explained  under  the  head  of 
Bridges  enters  largely  into  iron  roof-trusses.  One  of  the 
most  common  forms  is  the  one  in  which  the  rafters  are 
trussed. 


Via.2ia 


Roof-truss  'With  trussed  rafters. — A  oommou  method 
of  supporting  the  middle  point  of  a  rafter  is  shown  in  Fig. 
210.  In  this  case  the  lower  end  of  the  strut,  instead  o£ 
abutting  against  a  king-post,  is  held  up  by  tie-rods  joining  it 
with  the  ends  of  the  lufters. 
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It  is  Been  from  the  figure  that  each  rafter,  with  the  strut 
and  tie-rod,  forms  a  simple  king-post  truss  inserted.  The 
tie-rod  connecting  the  points,  E  and  F,  completes  the  truss. 
This  tie-rod  sustains  the  horizontal  thrust  produced  by  tiie 
strains  on  the  rafters,  preventing  its  action  on  the  walls  at  the 
points  of  support,  B  and  C. 

In  this  truss  the  rafters  are  equal  in  length,  and  make 
equal  angles  with  the  horizon ;  the  struts  are  placed  at  the 
middle  points  and  perpendicular  to  the  rafter;  and  the 
strains  are  produced  by  a  uniform  load  resting  on  the 
rafters. 

Use  the  notation  of  the  previous  cases,  and  denote  by  a 
the  angle  ABC;  by  ^9,  the  angle  D  B  E ;  by  2J,  B  C ;  by  rf, 
the  height  A  H  ;  and  by  d\  the  distance  A  K.  The  truss  is 
symmetrical  witihi  respect  to  a  vertical  A  H,  through  the  vertex, 
A.  Suppose  the  truss  cut  in  two  along  this  line,  A  H,  we  may 
preserve  the  equilibrium,  upon  removing  the  left  half,  by 
substituting  two  horizontal  forces,  one  at  A  and  the  other  at  K. 
Suppose  this  done,  and  represent  these  by  H  and  T  respec- 
tively. As  the  weight  of  the  tie-rods  and  struts  is  small 
compared  with  the  load  on  the  rafters,  we  may  neglect  it  with- 
out material  error. 

The  reaction  at  B  is  equal  to  wl. 

The  external  forces  acting  on  the  right  half  of  the  frame  are 
the  reaction  at  B,  the  horizontal  forces  H  and  T  at  A  and  K, 
and  the  load  on  the  rafter  including  its  own  weight.  These 
forces  act  in  the  same  vertical  plane. 

The  analytical  conditions  for  equilibrium  are 

H  — T  =  0,     and     wl-^-wlz^O, 
and  the  bending  moment  at  B  is 

wlx  BL-Hx  AK  =  0. 

We  find  the  value  of  H  =  i^f^^Ll. 

The  external  forces  are  now  all  known  and  the  strains  pro- 
duced by  them  may  be  determined. 

Pressure  on  the  struts. — ^Considering  the  rafter  as  a 
single  beam,  there  results 

Pi  =  \wl  cos  a, 
for  the  pressure  on  either  strut. 

Tenston  on  the  tle-rods  of  the  rafters.— Let  T^  be  the 
tension  on  the  tie-rod  B  E,  and  T^  the  tension  on  A  E. 
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At  the  point,  B,  the  normal  pressure  most  be  equal  to  the 
normal  component  of  the  resultant  of  the  forces,  v>l  and  T^ 
acting  at  that  point,  which  may  be  expressed  as  follows : 

-f^wl  cos  a  =  K^Z  cos  a  —  T|  sin  /?, 

and  at  A,  for  the  same  reason,  we  have 

^wl  cos  a  =  H  sin  a  —  T2  sin  i9. 

These  equations  give,  since  H  is  known, 

m       ,.    T^osa       ,--•     Hsina  —  A^Z  cos  a     .^ ^^. 
^i  =  \i^i^^'^^^T!,  = ^ ,  (169) 

for  the  tensions  on  the  tie-rods  B  E  and  A  E. 

Tension  on  the  main  tie-rod,  EF,  of  the  trusa — 

From  the  analytical  condition, 

H— T  =  0, 
there  results, 

T  =  H  =  i — J, — .  ,    .    .    (170) 

This  may  be  verified  The  stresses,  Pi,  Ti,  and  T,,  in  the 
pieces  connected  at  E  (Fiff.  210)  have  been  determined. 
These  forces  with  T  must  oe  in  equilibrium  at  E.  Let  us 
find  the  components  of  these  forces  in  the  direction  of  the 
strut,  D  E,  and  a  perpendicular  to  the  strut  at  E.    (Fi^.  211.) 

For  equilibrium,  we  have  me  fol- 
lowing: 

(Ti  +  Ta)sini8-Tsina  — Px  =  0, 
and 

(T,- Ti)cosi9  +  Tcosa=:  0. 

Substituting  in  the  first  of   these 
equations,  the  values  of  Pi,  Ti,  and  T^, 
Pio.  311.  already  obtained,  there  results, 

i^  ^/jZ  cos  a  +  H  sin  a  —  f  «7Z  cos  a  —  T  sin  a  =  0,  orH  =  T. 

In  a  similar  manner,  by  substitution  in  the  2d,  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  condition  is  satisfied,  or  H  =  T. 

Compression  on  the  rafters.-— The  compression  on  the 
rafter  at  B  is  due  to  the  components  of  the  lorces  acting  at 
that  point  parallel  to  the  rafter.    Hence 

Compression  at  B  =  uH  sin  a  +  T|  00s  ^, 
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and 


Oompresaion  at  A  =  H  cos  a  +  T,  cob/S.      (171) 


Frequently  in  the  construction  of  this  tnifls,  the  Btruts  are 
extended  until  they  meet  the  tie-rod  joininsr  B  and  C.  ^Fif  . 
212.)  '        ^  ^  ^ 


FI0.21& 


In  this  case  the  stresses  are  the  same  as  those  just  deter- 
mined in  the  stmts  and  rafters,  but  are  less  in  the' secondary 
tie-rods,  because  of  the  increase  in  the  an^le  /3. 

538.  When  the  span  is  considerable,  this  method  of  trofls- 
ing  is  oftentimes  used  to  increase  the  number  of  supports  for 
the  rafter.  By  adding  to  the  trussed  rafter,  the  two  strut^ 
^and  od  (Fig.  218),  and  the  two  secondary  tie-rods,  /^D  and 
a  D,  two  additional  points  of  support  are  furnished  to  the 
rafter. 


A 

r4~ 

\ 

^ 

^ 

K 

i 

^ 

FiQ.  318. 

The  points,  b  and  o^  are  midway  between  B  D  and  A  D,  diyid 
ing  the  rafter  into  four  equal  parts,  and  making  the  triangles 
B/D  and  D  e^  A  equal  to  each  other  and  similar  to  B  E  A. 

Using  the  previous  notation,  the  reaction  at  B  is  wl^  and  the 

horizontal  force  at  A  is  i  — -r, — ,  as  in  previous  case.    The 

external  forces  are  all  known. 

Pressure  on  the  struts.— The  struts  are  respectively  per- 
pendicular to  tlie  rafter;  the  normal  components  of  the 
forces  acting  at  &,  D,  and  o  will  give  the  amount  of  pressure 
on  each  strut,  due  to  the  load  acting  at  these  points.  Bepre- 
sent  this  component  at  D  by  Pi,  at  b  and  c  oy  Pf,  and  at  A 
26 
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and  B  by  Ps.  Siuce  the  rafter  is  kept  by  the  Btmts  in  such  a 
position  that  b,  D,  and  c  are  in  the  same  straight  line  with  A 
and  6,  it  is  an  example  of  a  beam  resting  on  five  supports,  and 
we  have, 

F3  =  iVl^^  cos  a,  P3  =  \wl  cos  a,  and  Pl  =  |fu?Z  cos  a. 

This  vahie  of  P2  is  the  amonnt  of  pressure  acting  on  either 
of  the  stmts,  ^or  cd^  and  the  strain  on  them  is  determined. 
That  on  D  E  is  still  to  be  determined. 

Tension  on  the  seoondary  tie-Tods. — ^Let  Ti  be  the  ten- 
sion on  the  rod,  B^  and  we  have, 

-^  wl(30&a=zwlcoBa'—Timn/3j 
from  which  we  get 

*  *  *      Bin  p 
And  in  the  same  way  we  find  the  t-ension  T'l  on  A^  to  be 

^        sm  fi        "^     sin  /S^ 

Denote  by  T,,  T„  T',,  and  T',the  tensions  on/D,/E,  d  D, 
ande?E  respectively.  Since  an  eanilibrinm  exists  between 
the  forces  acting  at  the  point  /!,  ana  the  same  at  d,  the  com- 
ponents of  these  forces,  taken  respectively  parallel  and  per- 
pendicular to  the  rafter,  must  falnl  the  following  conditions: 

T,  -h  T, -  Ti  =  0,  and  (T,  -  T,  -  Ti)  sin^  +  P,  =  0,at/, 

and 

T',  +  T',--T'i  =  0,and(T',-T',-T'OBini8  +  P,  =  0,atd 

The  values  of  Ti,  Pj,  and  T'l,  have  already  been  found. 
The  values  for  the  others  are  easily  deduced.  They  will  be 
as  follows : 

P»     _  -    ,cosa 
2Bin^"+^  sini^ 

T,  =  Ttt^Z^  andT\  =  2^  (Hsina  -  .fttoZcoBa). 

The  strains  of  tension  and  compression  on  all  the  secondary 
pieces  have  been  obtained  excepting  for  the  strut,  D  E^  at  the 
middle.    This  can  now  be  determined. 
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strain  on  strut,  D  E,  at  fhe  middle. — ^This  strain  is  dne 
to  the  pressure,  Pi,  and  the  components  of  T2  and  T\  in  the 
direction  of  the  strut,  or 

Compression  on  D  E  =  P  =  Pj  +  (T,  +  T',)  sin  ^8. 

Substituting  in  this  for  T^,  T^s,  and  Pi,  their  values  already 
found,  we  finally  obtain, 

for  the  stress  in  the  strut,  D  E. 

The  amount  and  kind  of  strain  on  each  piece  are  now 
known,  and  the  strength  of  the  truss  may  therefore  be  deter- 
mined. 

589.  Hoof 'truss  in  which  the  rafters  are  divided  into 
three  seammts  and  svm>orted  at  the  points  of  division  hy 
struts  abutting  against  ki^ig  or  queen-posts. 

This  form  of  truss  shown  in  Fig.  214  is  in  common  use  for 
roofs.  In  this  case,  the  rafters  are  trisected  respectively  at 
the  points,  H,  D,  G,  and  M,  by  the  struts  H  K,  D  F,  G  F,  and 


L      F      K 
Fia.  214. 

M  L,  which  have  their  lower  ends  connected  with  and  abutting 
against  the  vertical  rods  at  tiie  points  K,  F,  and  L,  where  these 
rods  are  fastened  to  the  tie-rod  B  C. 

The  usual  method  of  determining  the  amount  of  strains  on 
the  different  parts  of  a  frame  of  this  kind  is  to  consider  it  as 
formed  of  several  triangular  ones.  In  this  particular  case, 
we  consider  the  truss  A  B  C  as  made  up  01  the  secondary 
trusses,  B  H  K,  B  D  F,  and  B  F  A,  on  the  right  of  A  F,  and 
a  similar  set  on  the  left  of  it 

The  strains  are  supposed  to  arise  from  a  uniform  load  over 
the  rafters,  the  weight  of  the  vertical  ties  and  the  struts  being 
neglected,  as  in  the  previous  cases. 

Li  the  previous  examples^  the  rafters  have  been  regarded 
as  single  beams  resting  on  two,  three,  five,  etc.,  points  of  sup- 
port, and  the  reactions  of  these  points  of  support  have  been 
taken  as  the  value  of  the  load  resting  upon  them.  This  pro- 
cess ioay  be  followed  in  this  case  and  is  to  be  preferred, 
whenever  the  rafters,  A  B  and  A  C,  are  continuoiu. 
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In  mcist  treatises  on  roofs,  the  action  of  the  load  on  the 
points  of  support  is  considered  in  a  difFerent  manner.  There 
are  two  general  methods.  Taking  either  half  of  a  trass 
of  the  kind  last  described,  one  method  supposes  that  each 
segment  of  the  rafter  supports  one-third  of  the  entii-e  load 
on  the  rafter ;  or,  each  segment  is  considered  a  beam  sup- 
ported at  its  ends  and  uniformly  loaded.  According  to  this 
hypothesis,  since  ifvl  is  the  load  on  the  segment,  ftol  will 
act  at  the  points,  H  and  D,  and  iwlj  at  B  and  A,  of  the  half 
ABF. 

The  other  method  assumes  the  pressures  exerted  at  the 
four  points  of  support  to  be  equal  to  each  other,  that  is,  \wl 
to  be  the  load  acting  at  each  of  the  points,  B,  H,  D,  and  A. 
This  is  sometimes  called  ^'  the  method  of  equal  distribution 
of  the  load." 

Adopting  the  first  method,  assuming  one-third  of  the  load 
on  the  rafter  as  resting  on  each  segment,  let  us  first  determine 
the  strains  in  the  secondary  truss,  B  H  K. 

Strains  on  B  H  K — By  hypothesis,  the  pressure  at  H  is  JtoZ, 
acting  vertically  downwards.  The  problem  then  is  the  case 
of  a  simple  triangular  frame  sustaining  a  load  at  the  vertex. 

Denote  by  a,  the  angle  H  B  K ;  since  the  triangle  is  isos- 
celes, the  components  of  iwl  along  the  rafter  and  strut  are 

each  equal  to  i-. — ,  and  develop  compressive    stresses  in 

H  B  and  H  K. 

The  stress  transmitted  to  B  produces  a  vertical  pressure  on 
the  point  of  support  equal  to  ^wl  and  a  stress  of  tension  in 
B  K  equal  to  ^wl  cot  a. 

In  like  manner,  the  stress  transmitted  to  K  produces  a  ver- 
tical pull  at  that  point  equal  to  ^wl  which  is  sustained  by  the 
tie-rod,  D  K,  and  a  horizontal  stress  equal  to  and  directly  op- 
posed to  the  stress  of  tension  at  B. 

Strains  on  BDF, — ^The  problem  in  this  case  is  that  of  the 
simple  triangular  frame,  sustaining  a  weight  at  the  vertex. 

The  load  acting  at  D  is  holy  increased  by  the  pull  on  the 
tie-rod,  D  K,  or  iwl,  and  is  supported  by  the  rafter  B  D  and 
the  strut  D  F.  Since  these  pieces  do  not  make  equal  angles 
with  the  verti(ail  through  D,  the  components  of  iwl  in  the 
directions  of  these  pieces  are  not  equal.      Kesolving,   we 

wl  J 

find  the  one  in  the  direction  of  the  rafter  will  be  i^^>  and 

the  other  along  the  strut,  l^^  o  I  fi  ^^^S  *®  *^gl®  '^  ^^  *^ 
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The  first  of  these  is  transmitted  to  B,  where  it  produces  a 
vertical  pressure  equal  to  \wl,  and  a  tensile  stress  in  the 
tie-beam  equal  to  ^wl  cot  a. 

The  other,  transmitted  to  F,  produces  a  pull  on  the  king- 
post equal  to  ^wl^  and  a  tensile  stress  in  the  tie-beam  equal 
to  and  directly  opposed  to  that  at  B  produced  by  the  com- 
ponent acting  alon^  the  rafter. 

Strains  on  BFA. — The  stress  in  AD  is  due  to  the  assumed 
load,  \wl  at  A  and  the  transmitted  stress  in  the  king-post, 
fioZ,  or  is  equal  to  ^wl. 

Besolving  this  into  its  components  along  the  rafter  A  B 

and  a  horizontal  at  A,  we  have  for  the  first,  1  -; — -,  and 
'  '  '  sin  a' 

for  the  latter,  i  wl  cot  a. 

The  former  transmitted  to  B  produces  a  vertical  pressure 
equal  to  ^l^  and  a  tensile  stress  in  the  tie-beam  equal  to  ^l 
cot  a. 

The  horizontal  component  at  A  is  balanced  by  an  equal  and 
directly  opposite  component  due  to  the  half  A  C  F. 

Strains  on  the  whole  truss. — Knowing  the  strains  on 
one-half,  and  the  truss  being  symmetrical  about  the  vertical 
through  A,  the  stresses  in  all  tlie  nieces  can  now  be  determined. 
Summing  and  recapitulating,  tne  stresses  are  as  follows  : 

In  B  H=C  M=4-; 1-4— —  '\-\- — =*-; ,  compressive, 

sma      sin  a      sm  a      sm  at        ^  ' 


"    H  K=M  L=i  ?^,  and  D  F=G  F=i-J^,         « 
'sin  a  *sin  ft 


«   D  K=G  L  =  fM?Z,  and  A  F  =  ^Z  -h  i^Z  =  \wl,  tensile, 

"   B  K=C  L  =  fM?f  cot  a,  and  K  F  =  F  L  =  \wl  cot  a,     " 

By  the  use  of  moments. — These  same  values  may  be  ob- 
tained by  using  the  "method  of  sections."  To  apply  this 
method  to  determine  the  stresses  in  the  rafter,  suppose 
a  vertical  section  of  the  rafter  made  on  the  right  of  ana  con- 
secutive to  A,  and  take  the  point  F  as  the  centre  of  moments. 
[Represent  the  compressive  stress  in  the  segment,  A  D,  of 
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the  rafter  cut  by  this  section,  by  Qf  Its  direction  is  paral. 
lei  to  AB,  and  its  lever  arm,  which  denote  by />,  will  be 
equal  to  a  perpendicular  let  fall  from  F  upon  the  rafter. 
The  reaction  at  B  and  the  load  on  the  rafter  are  known. 
For  equilibrium  we  would  have, 

B  F 


whence 


Ci  =  It^  X 


We  find  ^  to  be  equal  to  -r-,  which  being  substituted  in 
this  expression  gives 

^       toP 

^  =  2d <1^2) 

Substituting  in  (172)  the  value  of  e2  =  /  sin  a,  we  obtain 

tol 


0, 


sma' 


whioh  18  the  same  value  already  determined. 
If  the  same  method  be  applied  to  the  segment  H  B,  we 

will  find  the  value  of  0«  to  be  equal  to  t  -; — . 

^  '  sm  a 

640.  In  the  preceding  roof -truss,  the  inclined  pieces  were 

struts  and  the  verticals  were  ties.      Another  form  of  truss  is 

one  in  which  the  verticals  are  struts  and  the  diagonals  are 

ties.     (Fig.  215.)    The  rafters  are  subdivided  into  a  number 

of  equal  segments.      At  each  point  of  division,  a  strut  is 

placed,  and  kept  in  a  vertical  position  by  the  main  tie-beam 

and  the  inclined  tie-rods,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 


Fig.  215. 


The  methods  previously  explained  will  enable  the  student 
to  determine  the  kind  and  amount  of  strains  on  each  piece  of 
the  truss. 
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641«  It  has  been  recommended  to  check  the  accuracy  of 
the  csJculations  by  some  other  method  than  the  one  nsed; 
the  graphical  method  is  a  very  convenient  one  for  this  purpose. 
Let  us  apply  this  method  to  finding  the  strains  in  the  roof- 
truss  referred  to  in  Aii;.  539. 

The  loaA  over  the  rafters  is  snoppsed  to  act  as  there  taken, 
viz.,  ^  at  A  and  B,  and  ^  at  H  and  D,  each. 

Assume  any  point,  as  0.  From  0,  on  a  vertical  line,  lay 
off,  according  to  a  scale,  Ob  =  ^wlj  hh  =  UdIj  hd  =  ^2, 
and  da  =  ^wL  These  distances  represent  tne  loads  acting 
at  B,  H,  D,  and  A,  respectively.    Their  sum  Oa  =  wl^  hence, 


aO^—wl  represents  the  reaction  at  B,  due  to  the  load  acting 
on  the  half  A  B  F  of  the  truss.  The  forces  at  B  are  Ob,  aO, 
and  the  stresses  in  the  pieces  B  H  and  B  K.  Through  b, 
draw  ^parallel  to  B  H,  and  through  a,  draw  of  parallel  to 
B  K,  The  polygon  aOI^a  will  represent  the  system  of  forces 
acting  at  B,  and  the  lines /a  and  ^  will  represent  the  inten- 
sities of  the  stresses  in  KB  and  d  H,  respectively,  at  B,  and 
may  be  taken  off  with  the  same  scale  used  to  lay  off  the  ver- 
tical forces,  05,  6A,  etc. 

It  is  seen  that  the  forces  acting  at  H  are  the  weight  ^wl  = 
bhy  the  stress  ^,  and  the  unknown  stresses  in  H  K  and  H  D. 
Throuffh  f,  draw  i^  parallel  to  H  K,  and  through  A,  draw  hg 
parallel  to  H  D.  The  polygon,  fbtigf  will  represent  the  in- 
tensities of  the  forces  acting  at  H. 

Tlie  forces  acting  to  strain  B  K  and  H  K  have  been  deter- 
mined ;  the  forces  acting  at  K  in  the  directions  of  K  D  and 
K  F  are  unknown.  Through  g,  draw  git  parallel  to  K  D,  and 
through  a,  draw  ok  parallel  to  K  F,  forming  the  polygon 
afghi ;  the  lines  gh  and  Tea  will  represent  the  intensities  of 
the  stresses  in  D  K  and  K  F. 

The  stresses  in  the  pieces  K  D  and  HD  being  known,  the 
stresses  in  DA  and  DF  can  be  determined. 
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In  a  similar  waj,  the  stresses  in  the  other  pieces  can  be 
determined. 

542.  ApplioaUon  of  graphical  method  to  the  roof 
"With  trussed  raiters. — Let  as  apply  the  same  method  tc 
the  trofised  roof  of  Art  537.  Instead  of  the  frame  being  uni- 
formly loaded  over  the  inters,  consider  it  as  supporting  a 
load  W  at  die  vertex  A.    (Fig.  217.) 

The  applied  forces  acting  on  the  frame  are  the  load  W 
and  the  reactions  at  B  and  C.  Assame  a  point,  as  0,  and  lay 
off  on  a  vertical  line  the  distance  Oi  to  represent  W.  The 
distances  be  and  cO  will  represent  the  reactions  at  B  and  at 
C.  Through  J,  draw  Jrf  parallel  to  B  D,  and  tiirough  c,  the 
line  od  parallel  to  B  E.    The  triangle  bed  will  represent  the 


Pie.  217. 

system  of  forces  acting  at  B.  Through  0,  draw  the  line 
0^  parallel  to  A  C,  and  uirough  Oj  draw  the  line  off  parallel  to 
C  F,    The  triangle  Ocg  will  represent  the  forces  acting  at  C. 

Ooing  to  E,  since  the  load  on  the  truss  has  been  supposed 
to  act  at  A,  there  will  be  no  strain  on  D  E,*and  the  forces  at 
E  will  be  those  acting  in  the  direction  B  E  alreadv  found,  and 
the  unknown  forces  along  E  A  and  E  F.  Through  d^  draw  da 
parallel  to  E  A,  and  through  o,  draw  ca  parallel  to  E  F.  The 
triangle  cda  will  represent  these  three  forces  acting  at  E. 
And  in  the  same  way,  the  triangle  cga  would  represent  the 
strains  on  the  pieces  at  F. 

If  there  had  been  a  force  acting  at  E  in  the  direction  of 
D  E,  then  there  would  have  been  three  unknown  forces  acting 
at  E,  and  we  could  not  have  solved  the  problem  until  one  oi 
these  were  known. 
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Purlins. 


648.  The  pnrlinB  are  simply  beams,  and  are  considered  as 
resting  on  two  or  more  supports,  according  to  the  number 
of  frames  connected  by  them.  The  strains  are  easily  deter 
mined. 


CCNSTBUOnON  OF   BOOFS. 


544.  The  most  important  element  of  the  roof  is  the  frame. 
The  same  rules  given  for  frames,  and  the  general  methods 
described  for  their  construction  apply  to  the  construction  of 
the  roof -truss. 
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PART   VITI. 

ROADS,  RAILROADS,  AND  CANALS. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

ROADa 


645.  A  road  ib  an  open  way  or  paaaage  for  travel,  forming 
a  communication  between  two  placias  some  distance  apart 

A  path  or  track  over  which  a  person  can  travel  on  foot  ia 
the  simplest  form  of  a  road.  A  line,  having  been  marked 
ont  or  ^^olazed^^  between  two  places,  is  soon  beaten  into  a  welt 
defined  path  by  constant  use.  A  person  travelling  over  a  road 
like  this  will  find  nothing  but  a  beaten  path  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  with  few  or  no  modifications  of  its  surface,  and 
generally  with  no  conveniences  for  crossing  the  streams  or 
rivers  which  intersect  it 

As  the  travel  over  a  road  of  this  kind  increases  and  beasts 
of  burden  begin  to  be  used  for  packing  the  merchandise, 
baggage,  etc.,  which  are  to  be  carried  over  the  route,  modifi- 
cations and  improvements  of  the  path  become  necessary. 
For  convenient  passage  of  ihe  animals,  the  path  must  be 
vridened,  the  brush  and  undei^rowth  removed,  temporary 
bridges  constructed  or  means  ox  ferriage  provided  for  cross- 
ing streams  of  any  considerable  depth,  and  steep  ascents  and 
descents  must  be  modified  and  rendered  practicable  for  the 
pack-animals.  The  term  '< trail"  is  used  to  designate  the 
original  path  and  also  the  path  when  improved  so  that  it  ean 
be  used  by  pack-animals. 

Since  transportation  by  wheels  is  cheaper  and  more  rapid 
than  by  pack-animals, -the  next  step  will  oe  to  still  fnrtner 
improve  the  road  so  that  vehicles  on  wheels  can  be  used  over 
the  route.  This  necessitates  a  still  further  widening  of  the 
trail,  a  further  reduction  of  the  slopes  so  as  to  render  them 
practicable  for  carts  and  wagons,  the  providing  of  means  to 
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oro68  the  Bti'eams  where  they  cannot  be  forded,  and  the  raiamg 
of  the  ground  in  those  localities  where  it  is  liable  to  be  over 
flowed.    In  this  condition,  the  trail  is  called  a  road. 

As  tlie  travel  over  this  kind  of  road  increases,  the  wants  and 
conveniences  of  the  commonitj  demand  a  farther  improve- 
ment of  the  road  so  that  the  time  taken  in  going  over  it  and 
the  cost  of  transportation  shall  be  reduced.  This  is  effected 
by  shortening  the  road  where  possible,  by  reducing  still  further 
the  ascents  and  descents  or  by  avoiding  them,  and  by  improv- 
ing the  surface  of  the  road. 

It  has  been  proved  that  a  horse  can  draw  up  a  slope  of  A 
only  one-half  tne  load  he  can  draw  on  a  level.  Hence,  a  level 
road  would  enable  one  horse  to  do  the  work  required  of  two 
on  a  road  with  these  slopes. 

It  has  been  shown  that  a  horse  can  draw  over  a  smooth, 
hard  road,  as  one  of  broken  stone,  from  three  to  four  times 
as  much  as  he  can  draw  on  a  soft  earthen  road.  It  therefore 
follows  that  an  improvement  of  the  surface  will  be  accom 
panied  by  a  reduction  both  in  time  and  cost  of  the  transpor- 
tation. 

546.  The  engineer  may  be  required  to  lay  out  and  make 
a  road  practicable  for  wagons  connecting  two  settlements 
or  points,  in  a  wild,  uninlmbited,  and  therefore  unmapped 
country,  as  is  the  case  frequently  on  our  frontier,  or  he  may 
be  required  to  plan  and  construct  a  road  having  for  its  ob- 
jects the  reduction  of  time  and  expense  of  transportation, 
in  a  country  of  which  he  has  maps  and  other  authentic 
information.  In  either  case,  the  general  principles  guiding 
the  engineer  are  the  same.  These  may  be  considered  under 
the  following  heads :  1st,  Dlreotion  •  2d,  Gradients  •  3d, 
Cross-Section ;  4th,  Road-Coverings  ■  6th,  Iiooation ;  6th, 
Construotion. 


DIBBOnON. 

647.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  shortest  line  between 
the  two  points  is  to  be  adopted,  since  it  costs  less  to  con- 
struct ;  costs  less  for  repairs ;  and  requires  less  time  and  labor 
to  travel  over  it. 

But  straightness  will  be  found  of  less  consequence  than 
easy  ascents  and  descents,  and  as  a  rule  must  be  sacrificed  to 
obtain  a  level  or  to  make  a  road  less  steep. 

Good  roads  wind  around  hills  instead  of  running  over 
them,  and  this  they  may  often  be  made  to  do  without  increasing 
their  lengths.    But  even  if  the  curved  road,  which  is  prao- 
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tically  level,  should  be  longer,  it  is  the  better ;  for  on  it  a 
horse  will  draw  a  full  load  at  his  usual  rate  of  speed,  while 
on  the  road  over  the  hill,  the  load  must  be  dimiumhed  or  the 
horse  must  reduce  his  rate  of  speed. 

Eoads  often  deviate  from  the  straight  line  for  reasons 
of  economy  in  construction,  sucih  as  to  avoid  swampy,  marshy, 
or  bad  ground,  or  to  avoid  large  excavations,  or  to  reach 
points  on  streams  better  suited  for  the  approaches  of  bridges* 
etc. 

Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  deciding  on  the  line  which 
the  road  is  to  follow.  If  the  line  is  bad^  chosen,  the  ex- 
pense of  construction  and  repair  may  be  so  great  that  it  may 
finally  be  necessary  to  change  the  line  and  adopt  a  new  one. 

548.  The  considerations  which  should  govern  the  selec* 
tion  of  the  line  are :  to  connect  the  termini  by  the  most 
direct  and  shortest  line ;  to  avoid  unnecessary  ascents  and 
descents  ;  to  select  the  position  of  the  road  so  that  its  longi- 
tudinal slopes  shall  be  kej)t  within  given  limits ;  and  to  so 
locate  the  line  that  the  cost  of  the  enibankments,  excavations, 
bridges,  etc.,  shall  be  a  minimum. 

The  wants  of  the  community  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
line  oftentimes  affect  the  direction  of  the  line,  since  it  may 
be  advisable  and  even  more  economical  in  the  end  to  change 
the  direction  so  as  to  pass  through  important  points  which  do 
not  lie  on  the  ^nei*al  direction  of  the  road  than  to  leave 
them  off  the  roaa. 

OBADIKMTS. 

549.  Theoretically,  every  road  should  be  leveL  If  they 
are  not,  a  large  amount  of  the  horse's  strength  is  expended  in 
raising  the  load  he  draws  up  the  ascent.  Experiment  has 
shown  that  a  horse  can  draw  up  an  ascent  of  ^Irfj  ^^^7  ^^ 
per  cent,  of  the  maximum  load  he  can  draw  on  a  level ;  up 
an  ascent  of  ^,  he  can  draw  about  80  per  cent ;  of  ^,  he 
can  draw  only  64  per  cent. ;  of  ^,  only  60  per  cent ;  and  of 
^^,  only  25  per  cent 

These  numbers  are  affected  by  the  nature  and  condition  of 
the  road,  being  different  for  a  rough  and  for  a  smootli  road, 
the  resistance  of  gravity  being  more  severely  felt  on  the 
latter. 

A  level  road  is  therefore  the  most  desirable,  but  can  seldom 
be  obtained.  The  question  is  to  select  the  maximum  slope 
or  steepest  ascent  allowable. 

An  ascent  affects  chiefly  the  draught  of  heavy  loads,  as  baa 
been  already  shown. 
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'    A  descent  chiefly  affects  the  safety  of  rapid  travelling. 

560.  The  slope  or  grade  of  a  road  depends  npon  the  kind 
of  vehicle  used,  the  character  of  the  road-covering,  and  the 
condition  in  which  the  road  is  kept.  From  tlie  experiments 
above  mentioned  it  would  seem  that  the  maximum  ^ade  for 
ascent  should  not  be  greater  than  1  in  30,  although  1  in  20 
may  be  used  for  short  distances. 

For  descent,  the  grade  should  be  less  than  the  angle  of 
repose,  or  that  inclination  at  which  a  vehicle  at  rest  would 
not  be  set  in  motion  by  the  force  of  gravity.  This  angle 
varies  with  the  hardness  and  smoothness  of  the  road-covering, 
and  is  affected  by  the  amount  of  friction  of  the  axles  and 
wheels  of  the  vehicles.  On  the  best  broken  stone  roads  in 
good  order,  for  ordinary  vehicles,  the  maximum  grade  is 
taken  at  1  in  85. 

Steeper  grades  than  these  named  produce  a  waste  of  ani- 
mal power  in  ascending  and  create  a  certain  amount  of  dan- 
ger in  descending. 

551.  Although  theoretically  the  road  should  be  level,  in 
practice  it  is  not  desirable  that  it  should  be  so,  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  arising  of  keeping  the  surface  free  from  water. 
A  moderate  inclination  is  therefore  to  be  selected  as  a  mini- 
mum slope  for  the  surface  of  the  road.  This  slope  is  taken 
at  1  in  125,  and  in  a  level  country  it  is  recommended  to  form 
the  road  by  artificial  means  into  gentle  undulations  approxi- 
mating to  this  minimum. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  a  gently  undulating  road  is 
less  fatiguing  to  a  horse  than  one  which  is  level.  Writers 
who  hold  this  opinion  attempted  to  explain  it  physiologically, 
stating  that  as  one  set  of  muscles  of  the  horse  is  brought  into 
play  during  the  ascent  and  another  during  the  descent,  that 
some  of  the  muscles  are  allowed  to  rest,  while  others,  those  in 
motion,  are  at  work.  This  explanation  has  no  foundation  in 
fact,  and  is  therefore  to  be  rejected.  The  principal  advan- 
tage of  an  undulating  road  is  not  the  rest  it  gives  the  horse, 
but  the  facilities  which  are  afforded  to  the  flowing  of  the 
water  from  the  surface  of  the  road. 


OBOSS-SEOnON. 

653.  The  proper  width  and  form  of  roadway  depend  upon 
the  amount  and  importance  of  the  travel  over  the  road. 

Width. — ^The  least  width  enabling  two  vehicles  to  pass 
with  ease  is  assumed  at  16^  feet  The  width  in  most  oi  the 
States  is  fixed  by  law. 
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In  England,  the  width  of  tampike  roads  apj)roa&hin^ 
larffe  towns,  on  which  there  is  a  great  amoant  of  travel,  is 
60  feet  Onlinary  tnmpike  roads  are  made  35  feet  wide.  Or- 
dinary carriage  roads  across  the  oonntry  are  given  a  width 
of  25  feet ;  for  horse-roads,  the  width  is  8  feet ;  and  for  foot- 
paths, 6^  feet. 

Telford's  Holyhead  road  is  made  32  feet  wide  on  level 
ffronnd ;  28  feet  wide  in  moderate  excavations ;  and  22  feet 
in  deep  excavations  and  alon^  precipices. 

In  !EVance  there  are  f  onr  classes  of  main  roads.  The  first 
or  most  important  are  made  66  feet  wide,  the  middle  third  of 
which  is  paved  or  made  of  broken  stone.  The  second  class 
are  52  feet  wide ;  the  third  are  33  feet  wide ;  and  the  fourth 
are  26  feet  wide.  All  these  have  the  middle  portion  ballasted 
with  broken  stone. 

The  Eoman  military  roads  had  their  width  established  by 
law,  at  twelve  feet  when  straight  and  sixteen  when  crooked. 

Where  a  road  ascends  a  hill  by  zigzags  it  should  be  made 
wider  on  the  curves  connecting  the  straight  portions ;  this  in* 
crease  of  width  being  one-fourth  when  the  angle  included 
between  the  straight  portions  is  between  120''  and  90^,  and 
one-half  when  the  angle  is  between  90""  and  60"^. 

553.  Form  of  roadway. — The  surface  of  the  road  must 
not  be  flat,  bnt  must  be  higher  at  the  middle  than  at  the 
sides,  to  allow  the  surface  water  to  run  off  freely. 

If  the  surface  is  made  flat,  it  soon  becomes  concave  from 
the  wear  of  the  travel  over  it,  and  forms  a  receptacle  for 
water,  making  a  puddle  if  on  level  ground,  and  a  gnlley  if 
thoground  is  inclined. 

l%e  usual  shape  given  the  cross-section  of  the  roadway 
is  that  of  a  convex  curve,  approaching  in  fonn  a  segment  of 
a  circle  or  an  ellipse.  This  form  is  considered  objectionable 
for  the  reasons  that  water  stands  on  the  middle  of  the  road  ; 
washes  away  its  sides ;  that  the  road  wears  unequally,  and 
is  very  apt  to  wear  in  holes  and  ruts  in  the  middle ;  and  that 
when  venicles  are  obliged  to  cross  the  road,  they  have  to 
ascend  a  considerable  slope. 

554.  The  best  form  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  roadway  is 
that  of  two  inclined  planes  rounded  off  at  their  intersection 
by  a  curved  surface.  The  section  of  this  curved  surface  is  a 
flat  segment  of  a  circle  about  five  feet  in  length. 

The  inclination  of  the  planes  will  be  greatest  where  the 
surface  of  the  road  is  rough  and  least  where  it  is  smoothest 
and  hardest.  A  slope  of  ^  is  eiven  a  road  with  a  broken 
stone  covering,  and  may  be  as  sught  as  A-  for  a  road  paved 
with  square   blocks.    The  transverse  slope  should  alwayi 
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exceed  the  londtadinal  Blope  of  the  road,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
surface,  water  from  running  too  far  in  the  direction  of  the 
length  of  the  road. 

On  a  steep  hillside,  the  surface  of  the  roadway  should  be 
a  plane  incbned  inwards  to  the  face  of  the  hill.  A  ditch  on 
the  side  of  the  road  next  to  the  hill  receives  the  surface 
water. 

555.  Foot-paths. — On  each  side  of  the  roadway,  foot-paths 
should  be  made  for  the  convenience  of  passengers  on  foot. 
They  should  be  from  five  to  six  feet  wide  and  be  raised  about 
six  inches  above  the  roadway.  The  upper  surface  should 
have  an  inclination  towards  the  ^^  side  channels,"  to  allow  the 
water  to  flow  into  them  and  thence  into  the  ditches.  When 
the  natural  soil  is  firm  and  sandy,  or  gravelly,  its  suif  ace  will 
servo  for  the  foot-paths ;  but  if  of  loam  or  clay,  it  should  be 
removed  to  a  depth  of  six  inches  and  the  excavation  filled 
with  gravel. 

Sods,  eight  inches  wide  and  six  inches  thick,  should  be 
laid  against  the  side  slope  of  the  foot-path  next  to  the  road,  to 
prevent  the  wash  from  the  water  running  in  the  side  chan- 
nels. 

Fences,  hedges,  etc.,  where  the  road  is  to  be  enclosed, 
shonld  be  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  foot-paths,  and  outside 
of  these  should  be  the  ditches.    (Fig.  218.) 


Fig.  218. — a,  cross-section  of  roadiraj;  by  6,  foot-paths ;  /,/,  fences; 
dy  d,  ditches ;  «,  «,  side  drains. 

556.  Ditches. — ^Ditches  form  an  important  element  in  the 
construction  of  a  good  road. 

The  surface  of  the  road  has  been  given  a  form  by  means 
of  which  the  water  falling  on  it  is  carried  off  into  the  gut- 
ters or  side  channels  of  the  road,  whence  it  is  conveyed  by 
side  drains,  «,  a  (Fig.  218),  into  ditches,  which  immediately 
carry  off  all  the  water  which  enter  them. 

The  ditches  are  sunk  to  a  depth  of  about  three  feet  below 
the  roadway,  so  that  they  shall  thoroughly  drain  off  the 
water  which  may  pass  through  the  surface  of  the  roadway. 
These  ditches  should  lead  to  the  natural  water-courses  of  the 
country,  and  have  a  slope  corresponding  to  the  minimum  Ion- 
gitudinal  slope  of  the  road.  Their  size  will  depend  upon 
circumstances,  being  greater  where  they  are  required  to  carry 
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away  the  water  from  side-hillB  or  where  they  are  made  in 
wet  grounds.    A  width  of  one  foot  at  the  bottom  will  gen- 
erally be  sufficient 
There  should  ^>e  a  ditch  on  each  side  of  the  road,  on  level 

Sound  or  in  cuttings.     One  is  sufficient  where  the  road  is  on 
e  side  of  a  hill. 

557.  Side-slopes. — ^The  side-slopes  of  the  cuttings  and 
embankments  on  each  side  of  the  road  vary  with  the  nature 
of  the  soiL 

Eock  cuttings  may  be  left  vertical  or  nearly  so.  Oommon 
earth  should  have  a  slope  of  at  least  f ,  and  sand,  i.  Clay  is 
treacherous  and  requires  different  slopes  according  to  its  liabil- 
ity to  slip  and  the  presence  of  water.  The  slope  required  in 
each  case  is  best  determined  by  observing  the  slope  assumed 
by  these  earths  in  the  locality  of  the  work  where  exposed  to 
the  weather. 

When  the  road  is  in  a  deep  cutting,  the  side  slopes  should 
not  be  steeper  than  ^,  so  as  to  allow  &e  tosA,  by  its  exposure 
to  the  sun  and  wind,  to  be  kept  dry. 

Whenever  the  side-slopes  are  of  made  earth,  earth  removed 
and  placed  in  position  like  that  of  an  enbankment,  the  slopes 
should  be  more  gentle. 

ROAD-OOVEBDrOB. 

558.  The  road-oovering  of  a  common  country  road,  and 
most  ^nerally  of  all  the  new  roads  in  our  country,  is  the 
natural  soil  thrown  on  the  road  fi*om  the  ditches  on  each  side. 
In  many  cases  there  are  even  no  ditches,  and  the  road-oover- 
ing  or  upper  surface  of  the  roadway  is  the  natural  soil  as  it 
exists  on  the  hard  subsoil  beneath,  when  the  soft  material  has 
been  removed  by  scraping  or  by  some  other  method. 

Boads  of  this  kind  are  deficient  in  the  qualities  of  hardness 
and  smoothness.  To  improve  these  roaos,  it  is  necessary  to 
cover  the  surface  with  some  material,  as  wood,  stone,  etc., 
which  will  substitute  a  hard  and  smooth  surface  for  the  soft 
and  uneven  earth,  and  which,  acting  as  a  oovering,  will  pro- 
tect the  ground  bt>neath  from  the  action  of  the  water  that 
may  fall  upon  it. 

559.  Eoads  may  be  classified  from  their  ooveringi  ai 
follows : 

I.  Earth  boats. 

II.  Boads  of  wood. 

III.  Gravel  roads. 

IV.  Boads  of  broken  SToiob 
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V.  EOABS  PAYED  WITH  iTONK. 

YL   KOADS  OOYBSBD  OB  PAYED  WITH  OTHBB  MATEEIAL0. 

VII.  Tbam-eoads. 


L   BABTH  B0AD8. 

560.  These  are  the  most  common  and  almost  the  only  kind 
of  roads  in  this  country.  From  what  has  been  said,  we  know 
that  they  are  deficient  in  hardness  and  generally  in  smooth- 
ness. In  wet  weather,  when  thei'e  is  much  travel  of  a  heavy 
kind  over  them,  they  become  almost  impassable. 

The  principal  means  of  improvement  for  these  roads  are  to 
reduce  the  grades,  thorou^hlv  drain  the  roadway,  and  freely 
expose  the  roadway  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  wind.  In 
repairing  them,  the  earth  used  to  fill  the  holes  and  hollows 
should  be  as  gravelly  as  possible  and  free  from  muck  or 
mould.  Stones  of  considerable  size  should  not  be  used,  as 
tliey  are  liable  to  produce  lumps  and  ridges,  making  an  un- 
even surface  disagreeable  to  travel  upon. 


n.   BOADS  OF  WOOD. 

561.  Corduroy  roads. — When  a  road  passes  over  a  marsh 
or  soft  swampy  piece  of  ground  which  cannot  be  drained,  or 
the  expense  of  which  would  be  too  great,  a  corduroy  road 
is  frequently  used.  This  kind  of  road  is  made  by  laying 
straight  logs  of  timber,  either  round  or  split,  cut  to  suitable 
lengths,  side  by  side  across  the  road  at  right  angles  to  its 
length. 

It  is  hardly  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  road,  and  is  extremely 
unpleasant  to  persons  riding  over  it,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
extremely  valuable,  as  otherwise,  the  swamp  across  which  it 
is  laid  would  at  times  be  impassable. 

662.  Plank  roads. — ^In  districts  where  lumber  is  cheap  and 
gravel  and  stone  cannot  be  easily  obtained,  road-coverings  of 
plank  have  been  used. 

The  method  most  generally  adopted  in  constructing  a  road 
of  this  class  consists  in  laying  a  flooring  or  track,  eight  feet 
wide,  of  boards  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  in  width  and  three 
inches  in  thickness.  The  boards  rest  upon  two  parallel  rows 
of  sleepers,  or  sills,  laid  lengthwise  of  the  road,  and  having 
their  centre  lines  about  four  feet  apart,  or  two  feet  from  the 
axis  of  the  road. 

The  boards  are  laid  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  road, 
27 
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ezperiesco  having  Bhown  that  this  position  is  as  favorable  to 
their  durability  as  any  other  and  is  also  the  most  economicaL 

When  the  road  is  new  and  well  made,  it  offere  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  good  road  and  is  a  very  pleasant  one  to  use. 
But  when  the  planks  become  worn  and  displaced  it  makes  a 
very  disagreeable  and  indifferent  road. 

Some  years  ago  they  were  much  used,  but  as  a  general 
thing  they  are  no  longer  built  except  under  very  peculiar 
and  urgent  circumstances. 

ni.   GBAVSL  B0AD8. 

563.  These  are  roads  upon  which  a  covering  of  good  gravel 
has  been  laid. 

The  roadway  is  first  prepared  by  removing  the  upper  layer 
of  soft  aiid  loose  earth,  and  thoroughly  draining  me  road. 
The  bed  is  sometimes  of  the  shape  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
road,  but  more  generally  it  is  merely  made  level ;  on  this  a 
layer  of  gravel  about  four  inches  in  thickness  is  laid,  and 
when  compacted  by  the  travel  over  it  another  layer  is  laid, 
and  so  on  until  a  thickness  of  sixteen  inches  at  the  centre 
has  been  reached. 

It  is  advisable  to  compress  the  bed  by  roUing  it  well  with 
a  heavy  iron  roller  before  beginning  to  lay  the  gravel.  In 
some  cases  a  bed  of  broken  stone  has  been  uped. 

Gravel  from  the  river  shores  is  generally  too  clean  for  this 
kind  of  road,  there  not  being  enough  clayey  material  mixed 
with  it  to  bind  the  grains  together.  On  the  other  hand, 
gravel  from  pits  is  apt  to  be  too  dirty  and  requires  a  partial 
cleansing  to  nt  it  for  this  purpose. 

The  gravel  used  should  be  sifted  through  screens,  and  all 
pebbles  exceeding  two  inches  in  diameter  be  broken  into 
small  pieces  or  rejected. 

The  iron  roller  can  be  advantageously  used  to  assist  in 
compacting  the  layers  of  gravel  as  they  ai-e  put  on  the  road. 

A  gravel  road  carefully  made,  with  good  side  ditches  to 
thoroughly  dmin  the  road-bed,  forms  an  excellent  road. 

Some  gravel  roads  are  very  poor,  even  inferior  to  an  earth 
road,  caused  in  a  great  measure  by  using  dirty  gravel  which 
is  carelessly  thrown  on  the  road  in  spots,  which  cause  the  road 
to  soon  wear  into  deep  ruts  and  hara  ridges. 

rV.   BOADS  OF  BROKEN  8T0SE. 

564.  The  covering  of  roads  of  this  class,  both  in  this 
country  and  Europe,  is  composed  of  stone  broken  into  small 
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angular  fragments.  These  fragments  are  placed  on  the  natu- 
ral bed  in  layers,  as  in  the  gravel  road,  or  they  may  be  placed 
in  layers  on  a  rough  pavement  of  irregular  blocks  of  stone. 

566.  Maoadan^ed  roads. — ^When  the  stone  is  placed  on 
the  natural  road-bed,  the  roads  are  said  to  be  ^^  macadamized," 
a  name  derived  from  Mr.  McAdam,  who  iirst  brought  this 
kind  of  road  into  general  use  in  England. 

The  construction  of  this  road  is  very  similar  to  that  just 
given  for  a  gravel  ix)ad.  The  roadway  having  received  its 
proper  shape  and  having  been  thoroughly  drained,  is  covered 
with  a  layer  of  broken  stones  from  three  to  four  inches  thick. 
This  layer  is  then  thoroughly  compacted  by  allowing  the 
travel  to  go  over  it  and  by  rolling  it  also  with  heavy  iron 
rollers ;  care  being  taken  to  fill  all  the  ruts,  hollows,  or  other 
inequalities  of  the  surface  as  fast  as  they  are  formed.  Suc- 
cessive layers  of  broken  stone  are  then  spread  over  the  road 
and  treated  in  the  same  manner,  until  a  tliickness  of  between 
eight  and  twelve  inches  of  stone  is  obtained.  Care -is  taken 
that  the  layers,  when  they  are  spread  over  the  surface,  are 
not  too  thick,  as  it  will  be  difficult,  even  if  it  be  possible,  to 
get  the  stone  into  that  compact  condition  so  necessary  for  a 
good  road  of  this  kind. 

566.  Telford  roads. — This  is  the  name  given  to  the  broken 
stone  roads  in  which  the  stone  rests  on  a  rough  pavement 
prepared  for  the  bed.    (Fig.  219.) 


Fig.  219. 


This  pavement  is  formed  of  blocks  of  stone  of  an  irregular 
pyramidal  shape;  the  base  of  each  block  being  not  more 
than  five  inches,  and  the  top  not  less  than  four  inches. 

The  blocks  are  set  by  the  hand  as  closely  in  contact  at  their 
bases  as  practicable ;  and  blocks  of  a  suitable  size  ai*e  selected 
to  give  the  surface  of  the  pavement  a  slisrhtly  convex  shape 
from  the  centre  outwards.  The  spaces  between  the  blocKS 
are  filled  with  chippings  of  stone  compactly  set  with  a  small 
hammer. 

A  layer  of  broken  stone,  four  inches  thick,  is  then  laid 
over  this  pavement,  for  a  width  of  nine  feet  on  each  side  of 
the  centre ;  no  fragment  of  this  layer  should  measure  over 
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two  and  a  half  inchee  in  any  direction.  A  layer  of  broken 
Btone  of  Bmaller  dimenBioDB,  or  of  clean  coarse  gravel,  u 
spread  over  the  wings  to  the  same  depth  as  the  centre  layer. 

The  road-covering,  thus  prepared,  is  thrown  open  to  travel 
until  the  upper  layer  has  become  perfectly  compact ;  care 
having  been  taken  to  fill  in  the  mts  as  fast  as  formed  with 
fresh  Btone,  in  order  to  obtain  a  uniform  surface.  A  second 
la^er,  about  two  inches  in  depth,  is  then  laid  over  the  centre 
01  the  roadway ;  and  the  wings  receive  also  a  layer  of  new 
material  laid  on  to  a  sufficient  thickness  to  make  the  outside 
of  the  roadway  nine  inches  lower  than  the  centre.  A  coat- 
ing of  clean  coarse  gravel,  one  inch  and  a  half  thick,  is  then 
spread  over  the  surface,  and  the  road-covering  is  considered 
as  finished. 

The  stone  used  for  the  pavement  may  be  of  an  inferior 
quality  in  hardness  and  strength  to  the  broken  stone  on  top, 
as  it  is  but  little  exposed  to  the  wear  and  tear  occasioned  by 
travelling.  The  surface^tone  should  be  of  the  hardest  kind 
that  can  be  procured. 

567.  Kind  of  stone  used  for  broken  stone  roads. — ^The 
stone  used  for  these  roads  should  be  selected  from  those 
which  absorb  the  least  water,  and  are  also  hard  and  not  brit- 
tle. All  the  hornblende  rocks,  porphyry,  compact  feldspar, 
and  Bome  of  the  conglomerates  furnish  good,  durable  road- 
coverings.  Granite,  gneiss,  limestone,  and  common  sand- 
stones are  inferior  in  tnis  respect,  and  are  used  only  when  the 
others  cannot  be  obtained. 

568.  Repairs. — Broken  stone  roads  to  be  good  must  be 
kept  in  thorough  repair.  If  the  road  is  kept  in  order  it  will 
need  no  repairs.  The  difference  between  "  kept  in  order  ^ 
and  ^^  repairs ''  is  that  the  latter  is  an  occasional  thing,  while 
the  former  is  a  daily  operation.  To  keep  the  ruad  in  order 
requires  that  the  mud  and  dust  be  daily  removed  from  the 
surface  of  the  road  and  that  all  ruts,  depressions,  etc.,  be  at 
once  filled  with  broken  stone. 

It  is  recommended  by  some  that  when  fresh  material  is 
added,  the  surface  on  which  it  is  spread  should  be  broken 
with  a  pick  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch  to  an  inch,  and  the 
fresh  material  be  wdl  settled  by  ramming,  a  small  quantity 
of  clean  sand  being  added  to  make  the  stone  pack  better. 
When  not  daily  repaired  by  persons  whose  sole  business  it  is  to 
keep  the  road  in  good  order,  general  repairs  should  be  made 
in  tne  spring  and  autumn  by  removing  all  accumulations  of 
mud,  cleaning  out  the  side  channels  and  other  drains,  and 
adding  fresh  material  where  requisite. 

If  i)racticable,  the  road-surface  at  all  times  should  be  kept 
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free  from  an  accnmnlation  of  mud  and  dast,  and  the  surface 
preserved  in  a  uniform  state  of  evenness  by  tlie  daily  addition 
of  fresh  material  wherever  the  wear  is  safiicient  to  call  for  it. 
Without  this  constant  supervision,  the  best  constructed  road 
will,  in  a  short  time,  be  unfit  for  travel,  and  with  it  the  weak- 
est may  at  all  times  be  kept  in  a  tolerably  fair  condition. 


V.  BOADS  PAYED  WTTH  8T0N1B. 

669.  A  good  pavement  should  offer  but  little  resistance  to 
the  wheels,  ana  at  the  same  time  give  a  firm  foothold  to 
horses ;  it  should  be  durable,  free  from  noise  and  dirt,  and 
so  constructed  as  to  allow  of  its  easy  removal  and  replace- 
ment whenever  it  may  be  necessary  to  gain  access  to  gas  or 
water  pipes  which  may  be  beneath  it 

570.  Roman  roads. — The  ancient  paved  Roman  roads, 
traces  of  which  may  still  be  seen  as  perfect  as  when  first 
made,  were  essentially  dressed  stone  pavements  with  concrete 
foundations  resting  on  sub-pavements.  The  entire  thickness 
of  the  road-covering  was  about  three  feet,  and  was  made  as 
follows: 

The  direction  of  the  road  was  marked  out  by  two  parallel 
furrows  in  the  ground,  and  the  loose  earth  from  the  space 
between  them  removed.  A  bed  of  mortar  was  then  spread 
over  the  earth,  and  on  this  the  foundation  {statumen),  com- 
posed of  one  or  two  courses  of  large  flat  stones  in  mortar, 
was  laid.  On  this  foundation  was  placed  a  course  of  con- 
crete {rvdu8\  composed  of  broken  stones.  If  the  stones 
were  freshly  broken,  three  parts  of  stone  to  one  of  lime  were 
used ;  if  the  stone  came  from  old  buildings,  two  parts  of  lime 
were  used*  On  this  course  a  third  {micleu8\  composed  of 
broken  bricks,  tiles,  pottery,  mixed  with  mortar,  was  placed. 
In  this  layer  was  imbedded  the  large  blocks  of  stone  {svaur 
ma  crusta)  forming  the  pavement.  These  stones  were  ir- 
regular in  form,  rough  on  their  under  side,  smooth  on  their 
upper,  and  laid  so  mat  the  upper  surface  should  be  level. 
Tliey  were  laid  with  great  care  and  so  fitted  to  each  other  as 
to  render  the  joints  almost  imperceptible. 

When  the  road  passed  over  marshy  ground,  the  foundation 
was  supported  by  timber-work,  generally  of  oak ;  the  timber 
was  covered  with  rushes,  reeds,  and  sometimes  straw,  to  pro- 
tect it  from  contact  with  the  mortar. 

On  each  side  of  the  roadway  were  paved  foot-paths. 

571.  "RngHflh  paved  roads. — Some  of  the  paved  roads  in 
England  are  partial  imitations  of  the  Boman  road.    Thif 
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{>avement  (Fiff.  220)  was  conBtructed  by  removing  the  sur- 
ace  of  the  soiT  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more  to  obtain  a  lirm 
bed.  If  the  soil  was  soft  it  was  dug  deeper  and  a  bed  of 
sand  or  gravel  made  in  the  excavation.  On  this  a  broken 
stone  road-covering  similar  to  those  already  described  was 
laid.    On  this  broken  stone  was  spread  a  layer  of  fine  clean 


Fig.  220. 

ffravel,  two  and  a  half  inches  thick,  on  which  rested  the  pav- 
ing stones.  The  paving  stones  were  of  a  square  shape,  and 
were  of  different  sizes,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  travel 
over  the  road.  The  largest  size  were  ten  inches  thick,  nine 
inches  broad,  and  twelve  inches  long ;  the  smallest  were  six 
inches  thick,  five  inches  broad,  and  ten  inches  lon^.  Each 
block  was  carefully  settled  in  its  place  by  means  of  a  heavy 
rammer ;  it  was  then  removed  in  order  to  cover  the  side  of 
the  one  against  which  it  rested  with  hydraulic  mortar ;  this 
being  done,  the  block  was  replaced,  and  properly  adjusted. 
The  blocks  of  the  different  courses  across  tne  roadway  break 
joints. 

This  pavement  fulfils  all  the  conditions  required  of  a  good 
road-covering,  presenting  as  it  does  a  hard  even  surface  to 
the  action  or  the  wheels,  and  reposing  on  a  firm  bed  formed 
by  the  broken-stone  bottoming.  The  mortar-joints,  so  long 
as  they  remain  tight,  will  effectually  prevent  the  penetration 
of  water  beneath  the  pavement. 

572.  Belgian  pavement. — This  pavement,  so  named  from 
its  common  use  in  Belgium,  is  imide  with  blocks  of  rough 
stone  of  a  cubical  form  measuring  between  eight  and  nine 
inches  along  the  edge  of  the  cube.  These  blocks  are  laid  on 
a  bed  of  sand ;  the  thickness  of  this  bed  is  only  a  few  inchea 
when  the  soil  beneath  is  firm,  but  in  bad  soils  it  is  increased 
to  from  six  to  twelve  inches.  The  transversal  joints  are  usu- 
ally continuous,  and  those  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 
road  break  joints.  In  some  cases  the  Wocks  are  so  laid  that 
the  joints  make  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  •^ds  of  the  roadway, 
one  set  being  continuous,  the  other  set  brbJtking  joints.  By 
this  arrangement  of  the  joints,  the  wear  upon  the  edges  of 
the  blocks,  by  which  the  upper  surface  soon  assumes  a  con- 
vex sha|>c,  is  diminished,  it  has  been  ascertained  by  experi- 
ence, that  when  the  blocks  are  laid  in  the  usual  manner,  the 
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wear  upon  the  edges  of  the  block  ie  greatest  at  the  joints 
which  ran  transversely  to  the  axis. 

When  a  bed  of  concrete  is  osed,  instead  of  or  in  addition 
to  a  bed  of  sand,  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  blocks  is  rec- 
tangular instead  of  square,  there  results  a  pavement  much 
used  in  New  York  Oity. 

673.  Cobble-stone  pavement. — ^Bounded  pebbles  (oobble 
stones)  are  used  frequently  for  pavements.  This  pavement 
is  composed  of  round  or  egg-shape  pebbles,  fi-om  five  to  ten 
inches  long,  three  to  six  inches  wide,  set  on  end  in  a  bed  of 
sand  or  fine  gravel,  and  firmly  settled  in  place  by  pounding 
with  a  heavy  rammer.  Aiter  the  stones  are  driven,  the  roaf 
surface  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  clean  sand  or  gravel,  two 
or  three  inches  thick. 

The  objections  to  this  pavement  are  its  roughness;  the 
resistance  offered  to  the  wheels ;  the  noise ;  the  ease  with 
which  holes  are  formed  in  the  road  by  the  stones  being  pressed 
down  in  the  ground  by  heavy  loads  passing  over  them ;  the 
difiiculty  of  cleaning  its  surface ;  and  its  need  of  frequent 
repairs. 

674.  Kind  of  stones  used  for  pavements. — The  fine-grained 
granites  which  contain  but  a  small  proportion  of  mica,  and  the 
Ine-grained  silicious  sand-stones  which  are  free  from  clay, 
form  good  material  for  blocks  for  paving.  Mica  slate,  talcose 
slate,  hornblende  slate,  some  varieties  of  gneiss,  and  some 
varieties  of  sand-stone  of  a  slaty  structure,  vield  excellent 
materials  for  pavements  for  sidewalks  and  paths. 


VI.    BOADS  OF  OTHBB  MATERIALS. 

675.  Wooden  blocks  have  been  much  used  recently  in 
paving  the  streets  of  our  towns  and  cities.  Brick,  concrete, 
asphalte,  and  even  cast  iron,  are  or  have  been  used  for  road- 
coverings.  Eoads  near  blast-furnaces  are  frequently  seen 
covered  with  the  slag  from  the  furnaces,  and  those  near  kilns 
where  cement  is  burned,  with  cinders  and  clinkers  from 
the  Ulns.  Soad-coverings  of  charcoal  have  been  tried  in 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 

The  wooden,  brick,  and  asphaltic  pavements  are  the  most 
common  of  these. 

Wooden  pavements. — ^Wooden  pavements  are  the  same 
in  principle  as  stone.  The  road-bed  is  formed  and  the 
blo&i  of  wood  are  placed  in  contact  with  each  other  upon 
the  surface  of  tilie  road-bed  as  described  for  the  blocks  of 
•tone  pavements.    The  wooden  blocks  are  parallelopipedonf 
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in  form  and  are  laid  with  the  grain  of  the  wood  in  the  dircc- 
ticn  of  the  depth  of  the  road.  From  slight  differences  in  the 
details  of  construction  of  wooden  pavements  there  has  arisen 
quite  a  variety  of  names,  as  the  Nicolson,  the  bastard  Kicolson, 
tne  Stowe,  tne  Greeley,  the  unpatented,  etc.,  all  using  the 
wooden  blocks,  but  differing  slightly  in  other  ways. 

Wooden  pavements  offer  a  smooth  surface;  are  easily 
kept  clean ;  not  noisy ;  easy  for  the  horses  and  vehicles ; 
pleasant  to  ride  upon ;  and  are  cheaper  at  first  cost  than 
stone  pavements.  For  these  reasons  they  have  been  much 
used  in  the  United  States. 

They  are,  however,  slippery  in  wet  weather;  soon  wear  out ; 
and  unfit  for  roads  or  streets  over  which  there  is  a  heavy  travel. 
True  economy  forbids  their  use  except  as  temporary  roads. 

676.  Asphaltlo  ooverings. — ^Asphaltic  roads  may  be  Com- 
posed of  broken  stone  and  this  covered  with  asphaltic  con- 
crete, or  the  broken  stone  covered  with  ordinary  concrete  and 
this  overlaid  with  a  covering  of  asphalte  mixed  with  sand. 
Asphaltic  roads  present  a  smooth  surface,  which  does  not 
become  slippery  by  wear ;  a  surface  free  from  dust  and  mud ; 
not  noisy ;  and  from  its  imperviousness  to  moisture  forms 
an  excellent  covering  over  the  road-bed  beneath  and  prevents 
the  escape  of  noxious  vapors  from  below. 

Asphaltic  roads  properly  made  are  growing  steadily  in 
favor  and  when  they  are  better  known  will  be  more  generally 
adopted  for  all  streets  in  towns  and  cities,  over  whidi  the 
travel  is  light 

yn.  TBAM-BOADfi. 

677.  In  order  that  the  tractive  force  should  be  a  minimum, 
the  resistance  offered  to  the  wheels  of  the  carriage  should  be 
a  minimum.  In  other  words,  the  harder  and  smoother  the 
road,  the  less  will  be  the  tractive  force  required.  But  car- 
riages drawn  by  horses  require  that  the  surface  of  the  road 
should  be  rough,  to  give  a  good  foothold  to  the  horses'  feet 
These  two  opposite  requirements  are  united  only  in  roads 
with  track-ways,  on  which  there  are  at  least  two  parallel 
tracks  made  of  some  hard  and  smooth  material  for  the  wheels 
to  run  upon,  while  the  space  between  the  tracks  is  covered 
with  a  different  material  suitable  for  the  horses'  feet  Con- 
stnictions  of  tMs  class  are  termed  '-tram-roads"  or  "tram- 
ways." The  surface  of  the  tracks  or  "  trams  "  are  made  flush 
with  that  of  the  road  and  are  suitable  for  the  wheels  of  ordi- 
nary carriages.  Their  construction  will  be  alluded  to  in  the 
next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER   XXn. 

LOOATEON  AHD  OOHSTRUOTION  OF  BOADB. 

678.  In  establiBhing  a  road  to  afford  meaiiB  of  oommani- 
cation  between  two  given  places,  there  are  several  point! 
which  must  be  considered  by  the  engineer  and  those  inter- 
ested in  its  construction.  These  ai*e  the  kind  of  road  to  be 
selected,  the  general  line  of  direction  to  be  chosen  or  looated, 
and  the  construction  of  the  road. 

The  selection  of  the  kind  of  road  depends  upon  the  kind 
of  travel  wliieh  is  to  pass  over  it ;  the  amount  of  travel,  both 
present  and  prospective ;  and  the  wants  of  the  community 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  line.  The  location  and  construc- 
tion of  the  road  depend  upon  the  natural  features  of  the 
country  through  which  the  road  must  pass,  and  as  these  come 
exclusively  within  the  limits  of  the  engineer's  profession, 
they  alone  will  be  considered  in  this  chapter. 


LOCATION. 

579.  Reooxmoiflsanoe. — ^The  examination  and  study  of  the 
country  by  the  eye  is  termed  a  reoonnoissanoe,  and  is  usually 
made  in  advance  of  any  instrumental  surveys,  to  save  time 
and  expense.  The  general  form  of  the  country  and  the  ap- 
proximate position  of  the  road  may  frequently  be  determin^ 
by  it. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  general  maps  of  the  country, 
if  any  exist,  will  lessen  the  work  of  the  reconnoissance  very 
much,  as  by  this  the  engineer  will  be  able  to  discover  many 
of  the  features  which  will  be  favorable  or  otherwise  to  the 
location  of  the  road  in  their  vicinity. 

Roads  along  the  bank  of  a  large  stream  will  have  to  cross 
a  number  of  tributaries.  Roads  joining  two  important 
streams  running  nearlv  parallel  to  eacli  other  must  cross  high 
ground  or  dividing  ridges  between  the  streams. 

An  examination  of  the  map  will  sliow  the  position  of  the 
streams,  and  from  these  the  engineer  may  trace  the  general 
directions  of  the  ridges,  determine  the  lowest  and  highest 
points,  and  obtain  the  lines  of  greatest  and   least  slopes 
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With  this  information  the  directions  of  the  roads  leading  from 
one  valley  to  another  may  be  approximately  located. 

It  is  seen  (Fig.  221)  that  if  A  and  B  are  to  be  joined  by  a 
road,  that  the  road  may  run  direct  from  A  to  B,  as  shown  by 
the  dotted  line  joining  them,  or  it  may  go,  by  following  the 


Fio.  921. 

general  directions  of  the  streams,  through  C,  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  line  A  C  B.  By  the  first  route,  the  road  would  be 
apparently  shorter,  but  the  ascents  and  descents  would  be 
greater ;  by  the  second,  the  road  would  be  longer,  but  the 
ascents  and  descents  more  gentle,  and  the  total  difference  of 
level  to  be  passed  over  would  be  less. 

We  can  draw  this  conclusion  from  the  fact  that  the  streams 
have  made  for  themselves  channels  which  follow  the  lines  of 
gentlest  slope.  And  that  if  two  streams  flow  in  the  same 
direction,  tne  high  ground  or  ridge  separating  them  has 
the  same  general  direction  and  inclination  as  the  streams. 
And  if  two  streams  approach  each  other  near  their  sources, 
as  those  at  C  in  the  figure,  that  this  indicates  a  depression  in 
the  main  ridge  in  this  vicinity. 

Hence  lon^  lines  of  road*  usually  follow  the  valleys  of 
streams,  obtaining  in  this  way  moderate  grades  and  crossing 
the  ridges  by  the  lowest  passes. 

The  engineer  having  studied  thoroughly  the  map  and  made 
himself  acauainted  with  the  natural  features  of  the  vX)nnti7 
as  there  inaicated,  proceeds  to  make  a  personal  examination 
of  the  ground,  to  identify  these  natural  reatures,  and  to  verify 
the  conclusions  deduced  from  the  study  of  the  map. 

In  making  the  examination,  he  goes  both  forwards  and 
backwards  over  tiie  ground  so  ai  to  see  it  from  both  diieo- 
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(JODS,  and  in  this  way  verify  or  correct  the  impressions  he  has 
received  as  to  its  nature. 

By  means  of  the  reconnoissance  he  establishes  "  approxi- 
mate "  or  "  trial  lines "  for  examination.  These  lines  are 
marked  out  by  "  blazing  "  if  in  a  wooded  country,  or  by  stout 
slakes  driven  at  the  important  points  if  the  country  be  a 
cleared  or  open  one. 

580.  Surveys. — The  surveys  are  divided  into  three  classes : 
preliminary  surveys,  surveys  of  location,  and  surveys  of  con- 
struction. 

The  preliminary  survey  is  made  with  ordinary  instru- 
ments, generally  a  transit  and  a  level,  and  has  for  its  object 
the  measurement  of  the  length  of  the  road,  the  changes  of 
direction  of  the  different  courses,  the  relative  heights  of  the 
different  points  or  differences  of  level  along  the  line,  and  of 
obtaining  the  topography  of  the  country  passed  over  in  the 
Immediate  neighborhood  of  the  line. 

The  line  is  run  without  curves,  and  therefore,  when  plot- 
ted, consists  of  a  series  of  straight  lines  of  different  lengths, 
forming  at  their  connection  angles  of  varying  size. 

The  levelling  party,  besides  taking  the  measurements  re- 
quisite to  construct  a  profile  of  the  line,  make  cross-section 
levellings  at  suitable  points,  so  as  to  show  the  form  of  surface 
of  the  road. 

The  topography  on  each  side  of  the  line  is  ordinarily 
sketched  in  by  eye ;  instrumental  measurements  being  occa- 
sionally made  to  check  the  work. 

581.  Map  and  memoir. — ^The  results  of  these  surveys 
are  mapped,  and  all  the  information  gathered  during  the 
survey  which  cannot  be  shown  on  the  map  is  embodiea  in  a 
memoir. 

From  these  trial  lines  thus  surveyed,  the  engineer  makes  a 
selection,  being  governed  by  the  considerations  mentioned  in 
Art.  567,  viz.,  shortness  of  route,  avoidance  of  unnecessary 
ascents  and  descents,  selection  of  favorable  grades,  and  econ 
omy  of  construction. 

582.  Estimate  of  the  cost.  —  This  can  be  made  ap- 
proximately after  the  engineer  has  established  the  grades. 

The  kind  of  road  and  the  character  of  the  travel  over  it 
generally  fix  the  limits  of  its  longitudinal  slopes.  To  fix 
fliem  exactly,  the  engineer  constructs  the  profiles  of  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  road  and  draws  the  "  grade  lines  "  on 
these  profiles,  keeping  their  slopes  within  the  genei*al  limit 
already  assumed.  Thus  in  a  profile  (Fig.  222)  the  grade 
line  A  B  is  drawn,  following  the  mean  or  general  slope  of  the 
ground,  equalizing  as  far  as  possible  the  undulations  of  tho 
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profile  above  and  below  the  grade  line.  The  inclination  of 
the  grade  line  with  the  horizontal  is  then  ineasared,  and  if  its 
slope  falls  within  the  limit  assumed,  the  grade  is  a  satisfactory 
one  and  the  amounts  of  excavation  and  embankment  are 
nearly  equal.    If  the  inclination  be  found  too  steep,  either 


the  top  of  the  hill  must  be  cut  down  or  the  length  of  the  line 
between  the  two  points  at  top  and  bottom  be  increased.  The 
latter  is  the  method  usuallj  adopted.  Thus  if  the  road  laid 
out  on  a  straight  line  joining  C  and  D  (Fig.  223)  requires  a 


Fig.  S88. 

steeper  grade  than  the  maximum  grade  adopted,  the  length 
of  tne  load  between  these  points,  S  and  D,  may  be  increased 
by  curving  it,  as  shown  by  the  line  C  E  F  D.  The  length  to 
give  this  winding  road  is  easily  determined  so  that  the  grade 
of  every  portion  of  the  road  shall  be  kept  within  the  assumed 
limit.  The  proper  erade  line  havinj^  oeen  determined  and 
drawn  on  the  profifes,  the  height  of  the  embankments  and 
the  depth  of  the  cuttings  are  determined. 

Knowing  the  width  of  the  road^  the  form  of  its  surface, 
and  the  inclination  of  the  side  slopes,  the  cubical  contents  of 
the  excavations  and  embankments  may  be  calculated,  and  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  made. 

The  comparative  costs  of  the  routes  being  determined  and 
the  considerations  mentioned  in  last  article  given  their  full 
weight,  the  engineer  selects  the  particular  Ihie  for  the  road. 

It  is  well  to  say  that  it  happens  often  that  no  trial  lines 
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are neoeeBary;  the  route  to  be  followed  by  the  road  being 
apparent 

588.  Survey  of  looation.— The  ronte  being  selected,  it  is 
ffone  over  aeain  and  mora  aconratelj  surveyed.  It  is  care- 
fnlly  levellea  at  regular  intervals  in  the  direction  of  its  length, 
and  cross-levels  at  all  important  points  are  made.  The  angles 
made  by  the  changes  of  direction  of  the  line  are  roundea  off 
by  curves,  the  curves  being  generally  arcs  of  circles.  Ad- 
vantage is  taken  of  this  survey  to  place  the  line  in  its  best 
position  so  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  embankments 
and  excavation,  and  to  give  the  best  approaches  to  the  points 
where  streams  are  to  be  crossed. 

The  line  is  divided  into  a  number  of  divisions,  and  maps  of 
these  divisions  are  made  showing  the  road  in  plan  ana  the 
longitudinal  and  cross-sections  of  the  natural  ground,  with 
the  norizontal  and  vertical  measurements  written  upon  them. 

By  these  maps,  the  engineer  can  lay  out  the  Ime  on  the 
ground  and  can  determine  the  amount  of  excavation  and 
embankment  required  for  each  division., 

Besides  these  maps,  detailed  drawing  of  the  road-covering, 
of  the  bridges,  culverts,  drains,  etc.,  with  the  written  specin- 
cations  explainiug  how  the  work  on  each  must  be  done,  snould 
beprepared. 

The  work  is  now  in  the  condition  that  estimates  of  its  cost 
can  be  accurately  made  and  its  construction  be^n. 

584.  Survey  of  oonstruotion, — ^The  road  is  constructed 
by  contract  or  "  day  labor.^  Whichever  method  is  adopted, 
it  is  first  necessary  to  ^  lay  out  the  work."  This  laying  out 
the  work  forms  the  third  dass  of  surveys,  or  survey  of  con- 
struction. 

From  the  maps  showing  the  location,  the  engineer  proceeds 
to  mark  out  the  axis  of  the  road  upon  the  ground  by  means 
of  stout  pess  or  stakes  driven  at  e<|ual  intervals  apart,  using  a 
transit  or  theodolite  to  keep  them  m  the  proper  line.  These 
stakes  are  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  same  points  indi- 
cated on  the  map. 

The  width  of  the  roadway  and  the  lines  on  the  ground 
corresponding  to  the  side  slopes  of  the  excavations  and  em- 
bankments, are  laid  out  in  the  same  manner,  by  stakes  placed 
along  the  lines  of  the  cross  profiles. 

Besides  the  numbers  marked  on  the  stakes,  to  indicate  their 
position  on  the  map,  other  numbers,  showing  the  depth  of  the 
excavations,  or  the  height  of  the  embankments  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  accompanied  bv  the  letters  Cut.  FUL'  to 
indicate  a  cutting,  or  a  flUing,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  also 
added  to  guide  the  workmen.    The  positions  of  the  stakes  on 
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the  gronnd,  which  show  the  principal  points  of  the  axis  of  tlie 
roady  should  be  laid  down  on  the  map  by  bearings  and  dis- 
tances from  bench-marks  in  their  vicinity,  in  order  that  the 
points  may  be  readily  found  should  the  stakes  be  subsequently 
misplaced. 

Ciinres. — Curves  are  not  necessary  for  common  roads,  but 
it  always  looks  better  even  in  a  common  road  to  join  two 
straight  portions  by  a  regular  curve  than  by  a  bent  line. 

Curves  are  laid  out  by  means  of  ofbets  from  a  chord  or  tan- 
gent, or  by  angles  of  deflection  from  the  tangent  The  latter 
method,  using  a  transit  or  theodolite,  is  the  one  most  com- 
monly employed, 

OONBTBUOnON. 

685.  Earth-work. — ^This  term  is  applied  to  all  that  relates 
to  the  excavations  and  embankments,  whatever  be  the  mate- 
rial excavated  or  handled. 

Excavations. — In  forming  the  excavations,  the  inclination 
of  the  side  slopes  demands  particular  attention.  This  incli- 
nation will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere  and  internal  moisture  upon  it.  In  common 
soils,  as  ordinary  earth  formed  of  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand, 
hard  clay,  and  compact  stony  soils,  although  the  side  slopes 
would  withstand  very  well  the  effects  of  the  weather  with 
a  greater  inclination,  it  is  best  to  give  them  a  slope  of  i ; 
as  the  surface  of  the  roadway  will,  by  this  arrangement,  be 
better  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air,  which  will  cause 
a  rapid  evaporation  of  the  moisture  on  the  sui-face.  Pure 
sand  and  travel  require  a  slope  of  i.  In  all  cases  where  the 
depth  of  me  excavation  is  great,  the  base  of  the  slope  should 
be  increased.  It  is  not  usual  to  use  artificial  means  to  protect 
the  surface  of  the  side  slopes  from  the  action  of  the  weather ; 
but  it  is  a  precaution  which,  in  the  end,  will  save  much  labor 
and  expense  in  keeping  the  roadway  in  good  order.  The 
simplest  means  which  can  be  used  for  this  purpose,  consist  in 
covering  the  slopes  with  good  sods,  or  else  with  a  layer  of 
mould  about  four  inches  thick,  and  sown  with  grass-seed. 
These  means  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  protect  the  side 
slopes  from  injury  when  they  are  not  exposed  to  any  other 
causes  of  deterioration  than  the  wash  of  the  rain  and  the 
action  of  frost  on  the  ordinary  moisture  retained  by  the  soil 

The  side  slopes  form  usually  an  unbroken  surface  from  the 
foot  to  the  top.  But  in  deep  excavations,  and  particularly  in 
soils  liable  to  slips,  they  are  sometimes  formed  with  horizontal 
offsets,  termed  bencheSp  which  are  made  a  few  feet  wide  and 
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have  a  ditch  on  the  inner  side  to  receive  the  enrf ace-water 
from  the  portion  of  the  side  slope  above  them,  lliese  benches 
catch  an(f  i*etain  the  earth  that  may  fall  from  the  portion  of 
the  side  slope  above. 

In  excavations  through  solid  rock,  which  does  not  disinte- 
grate on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  the  side  slopes  might  be 
made  perpendicular ;  but  as  mis  would  jexclude,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air,  which  is  essential  to 
keeping  the  road-surface  dry  and  in  good  order,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  the  side  slopes  with  an  inclination,  varying 
according  to  the  locality ;  the  inclination  of  the  slope  on  the 
south  side  in  northern  latitudes  being  greatest,  to  expose  bet- 
ter the  road-surface  to  the  sun's  ravs. 

Embankments. — ^In  forming  the  embankments,  the  side 
slopes  should  be  made  less  than  the  natural  slope ;  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  them  greater  durability,  and  to  prevent  the  width 
of  the  top  surface  along  which  the  roadway  is  made  from 
diminishing  by  every  change  in  the  side-slopes,  as  it  would 
were  they  made  with  the  natural  slope.  To  protect  more 
effectually  the  side-slopes,  they  should  oe  sodded  or  sown  in 
grass  seed ;  and  the  surface-water  of  the  top  should  not  be 
allowed  to  run  down  them,  as  it  would  soon  wash  them  into 
gullies  and  injure  the  embankment.  In  localities  where 
stone  is  plenty,  a  retaining  wall  of  dry  stone  may  be  advan- 
tageously substituted  for  the  side-slopes. 

To  reduce  the  settling  which  takes  place  in  embankments, 
the  earth  should  be  laid  in  successive  layers,  and  each  layer 
well  settled  with  rammers.  As  this  method  is  expensive,  it 
is  seldom  resorted  to  except  in  works  which  require  great 
care,  and  are  of  small  extent.  For  extensive  works,  the 
method  usually  adopted  is  to  embank  out  from  one  end,  carrv- 
ing  forward  the  rork  on  a  level  with  the  top  surface*    In 


Fio.  2Sii. 


this  case^  as  there  must  be  a  want  of  r'X)mpactne8s  in  the 
mass,  it  is  best  to  form  the  outsides  of  the  embankment 
fii-st,  and  to  gradually  fill  in  towards  the  middle,  in  order 
that  the  earth  may  arrange  itself  in  layers  with  a  dip 
towards  the  centre  (Fig.  224).    This  arrangement  will  in  a 
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great  measure  oonnteract  the  tendency  of  the  eardi  sliding 
off  in  layers  along  the  sides. 

586.  Removal  of  the  earth. — ^In  both  excavation  and 
embankment,  the  problem  is  ^^  to  remove  the  earth  from  the 
excavation  to  the  embankment  or  place  of  deposit  bj  the 
shortest  distance,  in  the  shortest  time,  and  at  .the  least 
expense."  This  is.  an  important  problem  in  practice,  and 
its  proper  solution  affects  very  materially  the  cost  of  the 
wort 

The  average  distance  to  which  the  earth  is  carried  to  form 
the  embankment  is  called  the  lead,  and  is  assumed  to  be 
equal  to  the  right  line  joining  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
volume  of  excavation  with  that  of  the  embankment.  When 
this  lead  is  made  the  least  possible,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  the  cost  of  removal  of  the  earth  is  a  minimum. 

In  the  execution  of  earthwork,  it  is  not  always  advisable 
to  make  the  whole  of  an  embankment  from  the  adjoining 
cuttings,  as  the  lead  would  be  too  long.  In  such  a  case,  a 
part  of  the  cutting  is  wasted,  being  deposited  in  some  conve- 
nient place,  forming  what  is  known  as  a  spoil-bank.  The 
necessary  earth  required  to  complete  the  embankment  is 
obtained  from  some  spot  nearer  to  the  work,  and  the  cutting 
or  excavation  made  in  supplying  it  is  called  a  borrow^-pit. 

Means  used  to  move  the  earth. — ^The  earth  is  loosened 
by  means  of  ploughs,  picks,  and  shovels,  and  then  thrown 
into  wheelbarrows,  carts,  or  wagons  to  be  removed.  A 
scraper  drawn  by  a  horse  is  frequently  used  to  great  advan- 


3rt  is  sometimes  had  to  blasting  to  loosen  the  soil,  when 
it  is  rock,  hard  clay,  and  even  frozen  earth.. 

The  advantages  of  wheelbarrows  over  carts,  and  carts  over 
wagons,  etc.,  depend  upon  circumstances.  When  the  earth 
is  to  be  transported  to  a  considerable  distance,  the  wheelbar- 
row becomes  too  expensive.  By  combining  the  cost  of  filling 
the  cart  or  wheelbarrow,  the  amount  romoved,  and  the  time 
occupied  in  transporting  the  earth  in  each  case,  the  cost  of  the 
two  methods  can  be  obtained  and  compared  with  each  other. 

Shrinkage. — ^When  embankments  aro  made  in  layers  com- 
pacted by  ramming  or  by  being  carted  over,  the  subsequent 
settling  is  quite  small.  But  made  in  the  usual  way,  thero  is 
always  a  certain  amount  of  settling  which  follows  and  which 
is  provided  for  by  making  at  first  the  embankment  a  few 
inches  higher  than  it  is  to  be.  Earth  occupies  a  less  space  in 
an  embankment  than  in  its  natural  state ;  that  is,  a  greater 
number  of  cubic  yards  of  excavation  is  required  to  form  an 
embankment  than  there  are  cubic  yards  in  its  voluma 

This  shrinkage  of  the  earths  is  about  as  f oUows : 
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Gravel  Bhrinks  about  eight  percent. 

Oravel  and  sand  nine  per  cent 

Clay  and  clayey  earth  ten  per  cent 

Loam  and  light  earths  twelve  per  cent. 

On  the^  contrary,  rock  occupies  more  space  when  broken 
lip  than  it  does  in  its  nataral  state,  the  percentage  of  its 
increase  in  volume  varying  with  the  way  the  fragments  are 
piled  together.  Carelessly  piled  its  increase  of  volume  was 
round  to  be  about  seventy-five  per  cent,  and  when  care- 
fully piled,  fifty  per  cent. 

587.  Methods  of  obtaining  the  quantities  to  be  exca- 
vated, etc. — In  company  the  costs  of  the  routes  or  for 
rough  estimates,  it  is  sufficiently  exact  to  take  a  number 
of  equidistant  profiles,  and  calculate  the  solid  contents 
between  eacth  pair,  either  by  multiplying  the  half  sum  of 
their  areas  by  the  distance  between  tnem,  or  else  by  taking 
the  profile  at  the  middle  point  between  each  pair,  and 
multiplying  its  area  by  the  same  len^  as  before ;  the  first 
of  these  methods  gives  too  large  a  result,  and  the  second  too 
small. 

Where  an  exact  estimate  is  to  be  made,  the  Prismoidal 
fonnula  (Mensuration,  p.  129)  should  be  usea.  This  formula 
gives  the  exact  contents. 

588.  In  swamps  and  marshes. — ^When  the  embankment 
is  made  through  a  swamp  or  marsh,  many  precautions  are 
necessary. 

If  the  bog  is  only  three  or  four  feet  deep  and  has  a  hard 
bottom,  it  is  recommended  to  remove  the  soft  material  and 
build  the  embankment  on  the  hard  stratum. 

If  it  be  too  deep  to  remove  the  soft  material,  its  surface, 
provided  it  be  not  too  soft,  may  be  covered  with  some  sub- 
stance to  form  an  artificial  bed  for  the  embankment  Hows 
of  turf  with  the  grassy  side  downward  have  been  used. 
Brushwood  has  also  oeen  tried. 

If  the  swamp  be  deep  and  the  material  quite  fluid,  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  drain  it,  and  then  prepare  an  artincial  bed 
for  the  embankment 

689.  Slde-liill  roads. — ^When  a  road  runs  along  the  side 
of  a  hill,  it  is  usually  made  half  in  excavation  and  half  in 
embankment  £ut  as  the  embankment  is  liable  to  slip  if 
simply  deposited  on  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  the 
latter  jahould  be  cut  into  steps  or  offsets  (Fig,  225).  A  low 
stone  wall  constructed  at  the  foot  of  the  embankment  will  add 
to  its  stability. 

If  the  suiTace  of  the  hill  be  verv  much  inclined,  the  side 
slopes  of  both  the  excavation  and  the  embankment  should  be 
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replaced  by  retaining  walk  of  dry  Btone  (Fig.  226),  or  of  Btuiiet 
laid  in  mortar. 

The  upper  wall  may  be  dispensed  with  when  the  side  hill 
is  of  rock. 


Fie.  235. 


When  the  road  passes  along  the  face  of  a  nearly  perpen- 
dicular precipice  at  a  considerable  height,  as  around  a  pro- 
jecting point  of  a  rocky  bank  of  a  river  in  a  mountainoni 


Fio.  328. 


district,  it  may  rest  on  a  frame-work  of  horizontal  beams  let 
into  holes  drilled  in  the  face  of  the  precipice  and  supported 
at  their  outer  ends  by  inclined  struts  beneath,  the  lower  ends 
of  which  rest  in  notches  formed  in  the  rock. 
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590.  A  system  of  thorough  drainage,  by  which  the  water 
that  filters  through  the  ground  will  be  cut  off  from  the  soil 
beneath  the  roadway,  to  a  depth  of  at  least  thn^€  feet  below 
the  bottom  of  the  road-covering,  and  by  which  the  water 
falling  upon  the  surface  will  be  speedily  conveyed  oflF,  before 
it  can  filter  through  the  road-covering,  is  essential  to  the  good 
condition  of  a  road. 

The  form  of  the  road,  the  side  drains,  and  the  ditches  (Fig 
218),  are  arranged  and  constructed  with  this  object  in  view 
(Art  556.) 

591.  Covered  drains  or  ditches. — As  open  ditches  would 
be  soon  filled  by  the  washings  of  the  side-slopes  in  certain 
parts  of  the  roads,  covered  drains  (Fig.  227)  are  substituted 
tor  them  in  these  places. 


Pig.   227. 

They  may  be  constructed  with  a  bottom  of  conci*ete,  flag- 
ging, or  brick,  with  sides  of  the  same  material,  or  as  shown 
in  the  figure,  and  covered  with  flat  stones,  leaving  open  joints 
of  about  half  an  inch  to  ffive  free  admission  to  the  water.  The 
top  is  covered  with  brushwood  or  with  fragments  of  broken 
stone,  or  with  pebbles  and  clean  gravel,  through  which  the 
water  will  fllter  freely  without  carrying  any  earth  or  sedi- 
ment into  the  drain. 

592.  Cross  drains. — Besides  the  covered  drains  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  road  in  cuttings,  other  drains  known  as  cross 
drains  are  made  under  the  rondway.  They  should  have  a 
slope  along  the  bottom  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  water. 
A.  slope  ot  1  in  100  will  be  sufficient. 

They  may  be  constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cov- 
ered drains,  or  trenches  may  be  dug  to  the  required  depth 
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with  the  proper  slope  and  filled  with  broken  etone.  On  the 
stone  a  layer  of  brushwood  is  placed  and  over  this  the  road* 
covering.  Drains  of  this  kind  are  known  as  blind  ditches. 
Any  construction  will  be  effective  which  will  leave  a  small 
open  waterway  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench  which  will  not  be- 
come choked  with  sediment 

If  the  road  is  level,  the  cross  drains  maj  ran  straight  across, 
but  if  inclined  they  form  a  broken  line,  m  plan  the  shape  of 
the  letter  V,  with  the  angular  point  in  tiie  centre  of  the  road 
directed  towards  the  ascent.  From  their  form,  tiliey  are 
termed  cross-mitre  drains. 

They  are  placed  at  intervals  depending  npon  the  nature 
of  the  soil  and  kind  of  road-covering  used,  in  some  cases  as 
much  as  sixty  yards  apart,  in  others  not  more  than  twenty 
feet 

593.  Catohwaters. — ^These  are  broad  shallow  ditches  con- 
structed across  the  surface  of  the  road  so  arranged  that 
vehicles  can  pass  over  them  easilv  and  without  shock.  They 
are  used  to  catch  the  water  whicn  runs  down  the.  length  of 
the  road  and  to  turn  it  off  into  the  side  ditches.  They  are 
sometimes  called  water-tables. 

They  are  necessary  on  long  slopes,  and  in  depressions  where 
a  descent  and  an  ascent  meet,  to  prevent  the  water  from  cut- 
ting the  surface  of  the  road  in  furrows.  In  a  depression,  they 
are  usually  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  road ;  on  a  slope,  they 
cross  the  road  diagonalnr  where  the  water  is  to  be  carried  to 
one  side ;  if  to  both  sides,  their  plan  is  that  of  a  V  witii  the 
angular  point  up  the  road. 

The  inclination  of  the  bottom  of  the  catchwater  should  be 
sufficient  to  carry  off  the  water  as  fast  as  it  accumulates  in 
the  trench,  and  where  the  velocity  of  the  current  flowing 
through  them  is  considerable,  they  shoald  be  Daved. 

A  mound  of  earth  crossing  the  road  obliquely  is  frequently 
used  as  a  substitute  for  the  catchwater.  When  used  it  shoula 
be  arranged  to  allow  carriages  to  pass  over  them  without 
difficulty  and  inconvenience. 

694.  Culverts. — ^These  structures  are  used  to  carry  under 
the  road  the  water  of  small  streams  which  interaect  it,  and 
also  the  water  of  the  ditches  on  thempper  side  of  a  road  to 
the  lower  side,  or  side  on  which  the  natural  water-courses  lie 
by  whtdi  the  water  is  finally  carried  away. 

They  may  be  built  of  stone,  brick,  concrete,  or  even  of 
wood. 

Where  stone  is  seance,  a  culvert  may  be  built  of  planks  or 
slabs,  forming  a  long  box  open  at  the  ends.  This  is  a  tem* 
porary  structure  miiless  it  can  be  kept  always  wet 
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A  BmaJl  full-centre  aroh  of  briok  restmg  on  a  flooring  of 
concrete  forms  a  good  culvert 

The  length  of  a  cnWert  under  an  embankment  will  be 
equal  to  the  width  of  the  road  increaBed  by  the  horizontal 
distance  on  each  side  forming  the  base  of  the  side-slope.  At 
each  end,  wing-walls  should  be  built,  their  faces  having 
the  same  slope  as  that  of  the  embankment  The  ends  of  the 
culvert  must  be  protected  against  the  undermining  action  of 
the  water. 

The  form  of  cross-section  varies  according  to  the  circum- 
Btauces  of  the  case,  depending  greatly  on  the  strength  required 
in  the  structure  and  the  volume  and  velocity  or  the  water 
flowing  through  it  The  dimensions  of  the  waterway  of  a 
culvert  should  be  proportioned  to  the  greatest  volume  of 
water  which  it  may  ever  be  required  to  carry  off,  and  should 
always  be  large  enough  to  allow  of  a  person  entering  it  to 
clean  it  out 

695.  FootpathB  and  sidewalks. — Ordinarily,  footpaths 
are  not  provided  for  in  our  country  roads.  They  should  be, 
however,  and  the  remarks  made  in  Art^  575  apply  to  their 
construction. 

In  cities  and  towns,  sidewalks  and  crossings  are  arranged 
in  all  the  streets.  They  are  made  of  flaggmg-stone,  brick, 
wood,  ordinary  concrete,  asphaltic  concrete,  etc.  They 
differ  in  construction  only  in  degree  from  roads  of  the  same 
kind. 

596.  Sidewalk  of  flagging-stone. — The  flagstones  are  at 
least  two  inches  in  thickness,  laid  on  a  bed  of  gravel.  The 
width  of  the  sidewalk  depends  upon  the  numbers  liable  to 
use  them,  being  wider  where  great  crowds  are  frequent  and 
less  wide  on  streets  not  much  used.  A  width  of  twelve  feet 
is  sufficient  for  most  cases. 

The  upper  surface  is  not  level,  but  has  a  slight  slope  to- 
wards the  street  to  convey  the  surface  water  to  the  side 
channels. 

The  pavement  of  the  street  is  separated  from  that  of  the 
sidewalk  by  a  row  of  long  slabs  set  on  their  edges,  termed 
ourb-stones,  which  conme  both  the  fla^ng  and  paving 
stones.  The  curb-stones  form  the  sides  or  the  side  channels, 
and  should  for  this  purpose  project  six  inches  above  the  out> 
side  paving  stones,  and  be  sunk  at  least  four  inches  below 
their  top  surface ;  they  should  be  flush  with  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  sidewalks,  to  allow  the  water  to  run  over  into  the 
side  channels,  and  to  prevent  accidents  from  persons  tripping 
by  striking  their  feet  against  them. 

The  crossings  should  be  from  four  to  six  feet  wide,  and  be 
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glightly  raised  above  the  general  smfaoe  of  the  pavement,  to 
keep  them  free  from  mu£ 


TBAM-BOADfi. 

Tram-roads  are  built  of  stone,  of  wood,  or  of  iron. 

597.  Stone  tram-roads.  —  The  best  tram-roads  of  stone 
consist  of  two  parallel  rows  of  granite  blocks,  about  4J  feet 
apart  from  centre  to  centre,  the  upper  surface  of  the  blocks 
being  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  road.  The  blocks  should 
be  from  4  to  6  feet  long,  10  to  12  inches  broad  and  8  to  12 
inches  deep.  Sometimes  the  upper  surface  is  made  slightly 
concave  for  the  purpose  of  retaiumg  the  wheels  on  the  tracks. 

Stone  tram-roads  were  used  by  the  Egyptians,  traces  of 
them  being  found  in  the  quarries  which  supplied  stone  for  the 
pyramids. 

Tram-roads  of  stone  have  been  used  in  England,  and  are 
used  at  tlie  present  time  in  Italy. 

The  granite  blocks  used  in  the  Italian  tram-roads  are  from 
4  to  6  feet  long,  about  2  feet  broad,  and  8  inches  deep,  laid  on 
a  bed  of  gravel  6  inches  thick.  The  space  between  the 
"  ti'ams  "  is  paved  with  cobble  stones  with  an  inclination  from 
the  outside  to  the  middle  line.  The  centre  is  therefore  lower 
than  the  sides,  forming  a  channel  for  the  water,  which  flows 
into  cross  drains  provided  to  carry  it  oflF. 

In  a  tram-road  on  the  Holyhead  road,  the  granite  blocks 
were  required  to  be  not  less  than  4  feet  long,  14  inches  broad, 
and  12  inches  deep.  The  blocks  were  laid  on  a  bed  composed 
of  a  rough  sub-pavement,  similar  to  that  used  for  the  Telford 
road,  on  which  was  a  layer  three  inches  thick  of  small  broken 
stone,  and  on  top  of  this  a  layer  of  gravel  two  inches  thick, 
compacted  by  a  heavy  roller. 

The  effect  of  this  tram-road  was  to  reduce  the  required 
amount  of  tractive  force  to  less  than  one-half  of  what  was 
required  on  the  broken  stone  road. 

598.  Tram-roads  of  -wood. — Where  timber  is  plenty,  tram- 
roads  of  wood  are  frequently  used.  They  do  not  differ  in 
principle  of  construction  from  the  stone  tramway.  Since  the 
wood  is  extremely  perishable  when  buried  in  the  damp 
ground,  tramways  of  wood  are  used  only  in  temporary  con- 
structions. 

■  599.  Iron  tram-roads. — The  iron  tram-rt>ads  formerly  used 
were  made  by  covering  a  wooden  track  with  flat  iron  bars,  so  aa 
to  increase  the  durability  of  the  track  and  to  lessen  the  resist- 
ance offered  to  the  wheels.    To  keep  the  wheels  on  the  track,  a 
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flange  was  placed  on  the  side  of  the  bar  (Fig.  228).  The 
objections  to  these  tramways  wei*e  that  the  broad  surface  cf 
the  iron  plate  collected  obstructions  upon  it,  and  that  the  fric- 
tion of  the  wheels  against  the  flange  was  very  great. 


j       In 


^ 


Fig.  228.  Fig.  228. 

An  iron  plate  (Fig.  229)  is  used  quite  extensively  in  the 
(Jnited  States,  particularly  in  Philadelphia,  for  ti*acks  for 
street  cars.  The  upper  and  narrower  portion  is  used  by  the 
wheels  of  the  car,  while  the  wider  and  flat  portion  can  be 
used  by  ordinary  carriages. 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

BAZLaOAD& 


600.  As  long  as  the  flan^  attached  to  the  bar  was  used  to 
keep  the  wheels  on  the  tra^,  the  road  was  called  a  tram-road. 
When  the  flange  was  removed  from  the  bar  and  transferred 
to  the  wheel,  the  road  became  changed  in  character  and  was 
named  a  rail-way  or  railroad.  The  marked  difference  be- 
tween a  tram-road  and  a  railroad  is,  that  the  former  is  used  by 
all  classes  of  carriages,  while  the  latter  can  be  used  only  by 
cars  specially  built  tor  the  purpose. 

A  railroad  may  be  deflned  to  be  a  track  formed  of  iron  or 
steel  bars,  called  rails,  placed  in  parallel  lines,  and  upon 
which  the  wheels  of  vehicles  run. 

The  general  principles  already  alluded  to  as  governing  the 
location  and  construction  of  roads,  apply  equally  to  railroads, 
but  in  a  higher  degree.  Greater  importance  is  attached,  for 
railroads,  to  straiffhtness,  to  easy  grades,  and  to  using  curves 
of  larger  radius  where  a  change  of  direction  takes  place,  than 
for  any  other  kind  of  road. 

601.  Direction. — Straightness  of  direction  is  more  import- 
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ant  for  railroads  than  for  common  roads,  for  the  reasons  that 
the  shorter  ti\e  line  the  cheaper  is  its  cost,  and  that  there  is 
a  greater  resistance  offered  by  corves,  causing  a  greater  ex- 
penditure of  tractive  force. 

The  same  considerations  which  govern  in  determining  the 
direction  of  a  common  road  apply  to  the  railroad,  viz.,  cost  of 
construction,  wants  of  the  community,  etc. 

602.  Grades. — ^The  question  of  grade  is  more  one  of 
economy  than  of  practicability.  Locomotives  can  be  made 
to  ascend  steep  grades  by  increasing  their  power  and  adhesion, 
but  as  the  grades  increase  in  steepness,  tne  effective  tractive 
force  of  the  engine  decreases.  Thus  with  an  ascent  of  20 
feet  to  the  mile,  an  engine  can  draw  about  one-half  the  load 
which  it  ean  draw  on  a  level ;  with  40  feet  to  the  mile,  about 
one-third,  etc. 

The  cost  of  drawing  a  load  on  a  railroad  varies  very  nearly 
with  the  power  employed.  Hence  it  will  cost  nearly  twice  as 
much  to  haul  a  load  on  a  grade  of  20  feet  to  the  mile  as  it 
would  on  a  level  road.  This  consideration  will  therefore 
justify  lai'ge  expenditures  in  the  construction  of  the  road  if 
made  with  the  view  of  reducing  the  grades. 

The  ruling  or  maximum  grade  adopted  for  the  line  depends 
upon  the  motive  power  used  to  ascend  the  ^des  and  upon 
the  avoidance  of  a  waste  of  power  in  descendmg. 

The  steepest  grade  upon  a  given  line  is  not  necessaiily  the 
maximum  inclination  adopted  for  the  road.  It  may  be  much 
greater  than  the  ruling  grade,  and  will  then  require  special 
arrangements  to  be  made  to  overcome  it 

When  the  loads  to  be  carried  in  one  direction  over  the  road 
are  much  heavier  than  those  carried  in  the  other,  the  ascent 
up  which  the  heavy  loads  are  to  be  carried  should  be  made  by 
easy  grades,  while  the  descent  may  be  made  by  steeper  ones. 
If  the  travel  is  equal  in  both  directions,  the  ruling  grades 
should  be  equal  for  both  slopes. 

The  length  of  grades  must  be  considered,  as  it  is  found 
more  advantageous  to  have  steep  grades  upon  short  portions 
of  the  line  than  to  overcome  the  same  difference  of  level  by 
grades  not  so  steep  on  longer  developments. 

From  various  experiments,  it  appears  that  the  an^le  of 
repose  (Art.  550)  tor  a  railroad  is  about  v^  But  in  de- 
scending grades  much  steeper  than  this,  the  velocity  due  to 
the  accelerating  force  of  gravity  soon  attains  its  neatest 
limit  and  remains  constant,  from  the  resistance  caused  by  the 
air. 

The  limit  of  the  velocity  thus  attained,  whether  the  train 
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descends  by  the  action  of  gravity  alone,  or  by  the  combined 
action  of  the  motive  power  of  the  engine  and  gravity,  can  be 
determined  for  any  given  load.  It  appears  from  calculation 
and  experiment  that  heavy  trains,  allowed  to  run  freely 
without  applying  the  brakes,  may  descend  grades  of  y^^j-  with- 
out attaimn^  a  greater  velocity  ttian  about  40  miles  an  hour. 

Hence,  the  question  to  be  considered  in  comparing  the 
advantages  of  different  grades  is  one  between  the  loss  of  power 
and  speed  for  ascending  trains  on  steep  grades,  and  the  extra 
cost  of  heavy  excavations,  tunnels,  and  embankments  required 
by  lighter  grades. 

Since  locomotives  are  not  taxed  to  their  full  extent,  grades 
of  60  feet  to  the  mile  may  ]ye  used  without  any  practical  loss 
of  power  either  in  the  ascent  or  descent. 

603.  Curves. — Curves  are  necessary  to  enable  the  road  to 

Eass  around  obstacles,  such  as  hills,  deep  ravines,  valuable 
ouses  which  cannot  be  removed,  etc. 
The  objections  to  curves  in  the  road  are  the  resistances 
which  they  offer  to  the  motion  of  the  cars  and  the  dangers  to 
which  the  cars  are  exposed. 

The  resistances  offered  by  the  curves  are  chiefly  due  to  the 
following  causes : 

1.  The  obliquity  of  the  moving  power  while  passing  around 
the  curve. 

2.  The  friction  of  the  flanges  of  the  wheels  against  the 
outer  rail  due  to  the  centrifugal  force. 

3.  The  friction  of  the  flanges  against  the  rails  due  to  the 
parallelism  of  the  axles. 

4.  The  fastening  of  each  pair  of  wheels  to  the  same  axle. 
The  danger  of  a  car  running  off  the  track  is  much  increased 

by  curves.  The  car  is  kept  on  the  rails  while  going  around 
a  curve  by  the  flanges  of  the  wheels  and  by  the  firmness  of  the 
outer  rails.  If  the  resistance  offered  by  the  rails  and  flanges 
should  be  overcome  by  the  "  quantity  of  motion  "  of  the  car, 
the  latter  would  leave  the  tracK.  Hence,  where  sharp  curves 
are  necessary,  they  should  be  located,  if  possible,  near  stop- 
ping places,  and  never  at  those  points  where  the  speed  is  to  be 
very  nigh  or  where  the  car  will  pass  with  great  velocity,  as 
at  uie  ^t  of  a  steep  grade. 
The  minimum  radius  of  a  curve  depends  greatly  upon  the 

rd  to  be  employed.  In  France,  the  minimum  radius 
ved  is  2,700  feet.  In  England,  no  curve  less  than  2,640 
feet  can  be  used  without  special  permission  of  Parliament  or 
the  Board  of  Trade.  The  minimum  radius  used  on  the  Hud* 
son  River  Bailroad  is  2,062  feet  On  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Bailroad,  the  minimum  radius  is  600  feet,  although  when  first 
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constructed  there  were  several  carves  of  400  feet  radius^  and 
one  of  318  feet  over  which  trains  passed  at  a  speed  of  15 
miles  an  hour. 

604.  Resistanoes  of  vehioles  on  railroads. — ^The  resist- 
ance offered  to  the  force  of  traction  by  a  ti-ain  of  cars  is  due 
to  ftiotion,  conoussion,  and  the  atmosphere.  The  amount 
of  this  resistance  depends  upon  a  variety  of  conditions,  such  as 
the  condition  of  the  road,  whether  well  or  badly  constructed, 
in  bad  order,  etc. ;  the  state  of  the  rolling  machinery ;  die 
climate ;  the  season  of  the  year ;  state  of  the  weather,  etc. 

In  discussing  the  resistance,  it  is  assumed  that  the  cars  are 
well  made,  the  track  in  good  order,  and  the  weather  moder- 
ately calm.  The  amount  of  resistance  may  be  determined  by 
means  of  a  dynamometer  between  the  engine  and  the  train, 
and  may  be  expressed  either  as  a  fraction  or  as  a  certain  num- 
ber of  pounds  per  ton,  the  latter  being  generally  used. 

That  part  of  the  resistance  offered  by  the  train  due  to 
friction  is  constant  at  all  speeds ;  that  due  to  concussion  and 
the  atmosphere  varies  with  the  velocity,  increasing  with  the 
speed.    The  law  of  increase  is  not  fully  known. 

605.  On  a  level  and  straight  road.  —  The  resistance 
offered  by  a  train  running  on  a  level  and  straight  road,  nearly 
as  possible  under  the  conditions  in  ordinary  practice,  has  been 
determined  by  experiment  to  be  nearly  that  given  by  the 
following  formula: 

^  =  171+8,     ....    (178) 

in  which  r  is  the  resistance  in  pounds  per  ton  of  the  enginei 
tender,  and  train ;  and  v  the  velocity  in  miles  per  honr. 

Hence  it  is  seen,  that  for  a  train  moving  at  the  rate  of  20 
miles  an  hour,  the  resistance  would  be  10.33  pounds  per  ton 
of  the  entire  train. 

If  the  road  is  in  bad  repair,  the  values  obtained  by  this 
formula  should  be  increased  40  per  cent ;  for  strong  side 
winds,  20  per  cent 

606.  Resistance  due  to  grades. — ^The  resistance  due  to 
a  grade  is  found  by  multiplying  the  whole  weight  of  the  train 
by  the  difference  of  level  ana  dividing  this  product  by  the 
length  of  the  slope.  By  this  rule  it  is  found  that  the  resist- 
ance per  ton  due  to  a  grade  of  24  feet  in  a  mile  is 

24 
2,240X5^  =  10.2  pounds, 

or  about  the  same  as  that  on  a  level  with  the  speed  of  90 
miles  an  hour.    Therefore,  if  the  train  runs  over  this  grade  al 
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90  rnilt-B  an  honr^  the  reaistance  would  be  jnst  double,  or  it 
would  reouire  the  same  power  to  run  one  mile  on  the  grade 
that  woula  draw  the  same  load  at  the  same  speed  two  miles 
on  a  level  road. 

€07.  Resistance  due  to  curves. — The  resistance  dae  to 
curvature  is  much  affected  by  the  gauge  of  the  road,  the  ele- 
vation of  the  outer  rail,  the  form  of  surface  of  the  tires  and 
the  size  of  the  wheels,  the  speed  and  length  of  the  train,  etc. 
Hence,  experiments  made  to  obtain  this  resistance  will  be 
found  to  vary  greatly  for  the  same  curve  on  different  roads. 
The  point  to  be  gained,  however,  is  to  find  the  amount  of 
curvature  which  will  consume  an  amount  of  power  sufficient 
to  draw  a  train  one  mile  on  a  straight  and  level  road. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  resistance  from  curvatui^  is  inversely 
as  the  radius ;  that  is,  the  resistance  offered  by  a  curve  of  2^ 
is  double  that  of  a  curve  of  1°. 

From  experiments  made  under  his  direction,  Mr.  Latrobe 
deduced  the  resistance  upon  a  curve  of  400  feet  radius  to  be 
double  that  upon  a  straight  line. 

Upon  averaging  a  large  number  of  experiments  made  for 
this  purpose,  it  is  found  that  a  radius  of  574  feet,  or  curve  of 
10°,  offers  a  resistance  to  a  train  travelling  at  the  rate  of  20 
miles  an  hour,  double  that  on  a  straight  and  level  line,  at  the 
same  speed.  Hence  a  curve  of  ten  degrees  causes  a  resist- 
ance often  pounds  to  the  ton.  Knowing  this  resistance,  that 
for  any  other  curve  is  easily  obtained. 

If  we  desire  to  make  the  resistance  uniform  upon  any  sys- 
tem of  grades  and  curves,  it  will  be  necessary,  whenever  a 
curve  occurs  upon  a  grade,  to  reduce  the  latter  to  an  amount 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  resistance  caused  by  the 
curve. 

608.  Mr.  Scott  Russell's  formula.  —  Formula  (173)  gives 
the  value  of  the  total  resistance  without  separating  it  into  its 
parts. 

The  formula  of  Mr.  Russell  and  Mr.  Harding  gives  separate 
expressions  for  each  resistance.    This  formula  is  as  follows: 

r  =  6W  +  4«W  +  ^,  .    .    .(174) 

In  which  r  and  v  are  the  same  as  in  (173),  W,  the  weight  of 
the  train  in  tons,  and  A,  the  area  of  rrontage  of  the  train  in 
sqnare  feet 

This  formula  may  be  expressed  in  words,  as  follcws : 

1.  Multiply  the  weight  m  tons  by  6.  The  product  will  be 
the  amount  in  pounds  due  to  friction. 

2.  Multiply  the  weight  in  tons  by  the  velocity  in  miles  pei 
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hour  and  divide  the  prodaet  by  8.    The  result  will  be  the 
amount  in  pounds  due  to  concusBion. 

3.  Multiply  the  isquare  of  the  velocity  in  miles  per  hour  by 
the  frontage  of  the  train  in  square  feet  and  divide  the  pro- 
duct by  400.  The  result  will  give  the  resistance  in  pounds 
due  to  the  atmosphere. 

4.  Add  diese  three  results,  and  the  sum  is  the  total  resist- 
ance. Divide  the  total  resistance  by  the  weight,  and  the  quo- 
tient is  the  resistance  per  ton« 

The  foregoing  results  corresponded  closely  with  the  experi- 
ments  for  speed  from  30  to  60  miles  per  hour.  At  lower  rates 
of  speed,  liie  rule  gave  too  great  results. 

Another  formula  has  been  used  in  which  the  resistance  of 
the  atmosphere  is  assumed  to  be  proportional  to  the  volume 
of  the  train.    It  is  as  follows : 

*•=(«+ 1^)^+6^'   .    .   (176) 

in  which  li  is  the  volume  of  the  train,  the  other  quantities 
being  the  same  as  in  (174). 

609.  Tractive  foroe. — ^The  forces  employed  to  draw  the 
cars  on  railroads  are  gravity,  horses,  stationary  engines,  and 
locomotive  engines. 

610.  Grravity. — Gravity  either  assists  or  opposes  the  other 
kinds  of  motive  power  on  all  inclined  parts  of  a  railroad.  It 
ma;^  be  used  as  the  sole  motive  power  on  grades  which  are 
sumciently  steep.  In  this  case  the  loaded  cars  descending  the 
grade  draw  up  a  train  of  empty  ones.  The  connection  is 
made  between  the  trains  by  means  of  a  wire  rope  which  runs 
over  pulleys  placed  along  the  middle  of  the  track. 

611.  Horses. — ^Horses  are  frequently  used  to  draw  cars  on 
a  railroad. 

The  power  of  a  horse  to  move  a  heavy  load  is  ordinarily 
assumed  at  160  pounds,  moving  at  the  rate  of  2^  miles  an 
hour  for  8  hours  a  day.  At  greater  speeds  his  power  of 
draught  diminiBhes ;  for  example  to  half  that  load  at  4  miles 
an  hour,  etc. 

The  power  of  the  horse  is  rapidly  diminished  upon  ascents. 
On  a  slope  of  1  in  7  (8^®)  he  can  carry  up  only  his  own 
weight  (Gillespie). 

612.  Stationary  engines,— These  are  employed  sometimes 
where  the  speed  is  to  be  moderate,  the  grade  steep,  and  the 
distance  short. 

The  power  is  usually  applied  by  means  of  an  endless  wire 
rope  running  on  pulleys,  like  that  employed  where  gravity 
is  the  only  motive  power.    And  as  in  that  case,  the  descent 
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of  one  train  is  generally  made  to  assist  in  the  drawing  up  of 
another  to  the  top  of  the  inclined  plane. 

613.  Iiooomotive  engines. — The  principal  motive  power 
on  railroads  is  the  locomotive  engine. 

The  locomotive  is  a  non-condensing^  tigh-pressnre  engine, 
working  nt  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  expansion  according  to 
circumstances,  and  placed  on  wheels  which  are  connected 
with  the  piston  in  sncn  a  manner  that  any  motion  of  the  latter 
is  communicated  to  them. 
^  The  power  exerted  in  the  cylmder  and  transferred  to  the 
circumference  of  the  driving  wheel  is  termed 'Hraotion ; " 
its  amount  depends  upon  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  the 
pressure  of  the  steam,  the  diameter  of  the  driving  wheel,  and 
the  distance,  called  the  stroke,  traversed  by  the  piston  from 
one  end  of  the  cylinder  to  the  other. 

The  means  b^  which  the  traction  is  rendered  available  for 
moving  tlie  engine  and  its  load  is  the  friction  of  the  driving 
wheels  on  the  rail ;  this  is  called  the  ^  adhesioni"  and  its 
amount  varies  directly  with  the  load  resting  on  the  wheels, 
and  with  the  condition  of  the  surface  of  ue  rails,  varying 
from  almost  nothing  when  ice  is  on  the  rails,  up  to  as  much 
as  one-fifth  of  the  weight  on  the  driving  wheels  when  the 
surface  of  the  rail  is  clean  and  dry. 

The  speed  of  the  engine  depends  also  upon  the  rapidity 
with  which  its  boiler  can  generate  steam.  One  cylinder  full 
of  steam  is  required  for  each  stroke  of  the  piston.  Each 
double  stroke  corresponds  to  one  revolution  of  the  driving 
wheels  and  to  the  propulsion  of  the  engine  through  a  space 
equal  to  their  circumference. 

Steani*produotion|  adhesion,  and  traction,  are  the  three 
elements  which  determine  the  ability  of  a  locomotive  engine 
to  do  its  work.  The  work  required  of  the  engine  depends 
upon  the  nature  and  amount  oi  the  traffic  over  the  road  and 
the  condition  of  the  road.  Hence,  engines  of  difFerent  pro« 
portions  are  employed  on  the  same  road,  one  set  to  haul  heavy 
loads  at  low  velocities  and  another  set  to  move  light  loads  at 
bi&;h  rates  of  speed. 

Stronger  and  more  powerful  engines  are  needed  on  a  road 
with  steep  grades  ana  sharp  curves  than  on  roads  with  easy 
grades  and  Targe  curves. 

Locomotive  engines  may  be  so  proportioned  as  to  run  at  any 
speed  from  0  to  60  miles  an  hour ;  to  ascend  grades  even  as 
steep  as  200  feet  in  the  mile ;  and  to  draw  from  1  to  1,000 
Ions. 

The  weight  and  speed  of  the  trains,  and  the  ruling  grades 
cxf  ^e  roaa  determine  the  amount  of  power  required  of  the 
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engine.  Thia  power  depends,  as  has  just  been  stated,  upon 
the  steam-producing  capacity  of  the  boiler,  npon  the  leverage 
with  which  the  steam  is  applied,  and  upon  the  adhesion. 

614.  Gauge. — The  width  of  a  railroad  between  the  innei 
sides  of  the  rails  is  called  the  gauge. 

The  question  as  to  what  this  width  should  be  has  been  a 
subject  for  discussion  and  of  controversy  among  engineers. 

The  original  railroads  were  made  of  the  same  wid^h  as  the 
tram-roads  on  which  the  ordinary  road  wagon  was  used.  It 
happened  that  the  width  of  the  tram-road  was  4 feet  SJ  inches; 
this  was  adopted  for  the  railroad,  and  soon  became  universal. 
In  a  few  cases,  other  widths  were  adopted,  but  the  advantages 
of  uniformity  so  far  exceed  all  other  considerations,  that  the 
width  of  4  feet  8^  inches  is  now  generally  adopted  for  main 
lines  or  roads  of  the  first  class. 

For  branch  lines,  a  still  narrower  gauge  is  recommended ; 
a  width  of  3  feet,  and  even  of  2  feet  6  inches,  has  been  em- 
ployed. A  road  of  this  narrow  gauge  costs  less  to  construct 
and  admits  of  steeper  grades  and  sharper  curves  being  used. 

Kailroads  may  nave  either  a  single  or  a  double  track. 
When  fii-st  constructed  and  where  the  traflSc  is  light,  a  single 
track  is  used,  but  even  then  it  is  recommended  to  secure 
ground  suflScient  for  a  second  track  when  the  latter  becomes 
necessary. 

The  New  York  Central  Eailroad  has  four  tracks,  two  of 
which  are  used  for  passenger  traffic  and  two  for  movement 
of  freight. 

LOCATION  Aim  OONSTETJOnON  OP  EAILE0AD8. 

615.  Location. — ^Location  of  railroads  is  guided  by  the  same 
principles  as  that  of  ordinary  roads  and  is  made  in  the  same 
manner.  The  greater  importance  to  railroads  of  easy  grades 
and  fttraightness  justifies  a  greater  expenditure  for  surveys, 
which  are  more  elaborate  tnan  those  required  for  common 
roads. 

616.  Construction. — This  maybe  divided  into  two  parts : 
forming  the  "road-bed,"  and  the  "superstructure." 

The  remarks  already  made  concerning  the  "  construction  of 
roads  "  apply  to  "  forming  the  road-bed  of  a  railroad." 

The  excavations  and  embankments  are  generally  much 
greater  on  railroads  than  for  any  other  of  the  roads  usually 
constructed.  Where,  for  instance,  an  ordinary  road  would 
wind  around  a  hill,  a  railroad  would  cut  through  it,  in  thif 
way  obtaining  straightness  and  avoiding  curves. 

The  sides  of  an  excavation  are  often  8uppoii;ed  by  retain' 
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ing  walls  in  order  to  reduce  the  width  of  the  cutting  at  the 
top. 

617.  Tunnels. — ^When  the  depth  of  excavation  is  very 
great  it  will  frequently  be  found  cheaper  to  make  a  passage 
under  ground  called  a  tunnel. 

The  choice  between  deep  cutting  and  tunnelling  will  de- 
pend upon  the  relative  cost  of  the  two  and  the  nature  of  the 
ground.  When  the  cost  of  the  two  methods  would  be  about 
equal,  and  the  slopes  of  the  deep  cut  are  not  liable  to  slips,  it 
is  usually  more  advantageous  to  resort  to  deep  cutting  than  to 
tunnelling.  So  much,  however,  will  depend  upon  local  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  two 
methods  can  only  be  decided  by  a  careful  consideration  of 
these  circumstances  for  each  particular  case.  Where  a  choice 
may  be  made,  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  length  of  the 
tunnel,  that  of  the  deep  cuts  by  which  it  must  be  approached, 
and  also  the  depths  of  the  working  shafts,  must  all  be  well 
studied  before  any  decision  can  be  made.  In  some  cases  it 
may  be  found  that  a  long  tunnel  with  short  deep  cuts  will  be 
most  advantageous  in  one  position,  and  a  short  tunnel  with 
long  deep  cuts  in  another.  In  others,  the  greater  depth  of 
working  shafts  may  be  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  ob- 
taining of  a  safer  soil,  or  a  shorter  tunnel. 

As  a  general  rule  tunnelling  is  to  be  avoided  if  possible. 

The  dimensions  and  form  of  the  cross-section  will  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  object  of  the  tunnel  as  a 
communication.  In  solid  rock,  the  sides  of  the  tunnel  are 
usually  vertical,  the  top  curved,  and  the  bottom  horizontal. 
In  soils  which  require  to  be  sustained  by  an  arch,  the  exca- 
vation should  conform  as  neai'ly  as  practicable  to  the  form 
of  cross-section  of  the  arch. 

In  tunnels  through  iinstratified  rocks,  the  sides  and  roof 
may  be  left  unsupported;  but  in  stratified  rocks  there  is 
danger  of  blocks  becoming  detached  and  falling :  wherever 
this  is  to  be  apprehended,  the  top  of  the  tunnel  should  be 
supported  by  an  arch. 

In  choosing  the  site  of  a  tunnel,  attention  should  be  had, 
not  only  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  to  the  shortness  and 
Btraightness  of  the  tunnel,  but  also  to  the  facilities  offered  for 
getting  access  to  its  course  at  intermediate  points  by  means  of 
^af ts  and  drifts. 

618.  Shafts. — Vertical  pits  which  are  sunk  to  a  level  with 
the  crown  or  top  of  the  tunnel  are  known  as  shafts. 

There  are  three  kinds :  trial,  "working,  and  permanent 
shafts. 
IMal  shafts  are,  in  general,  sunk  at  or  near  the  centre  line 
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of  the  proposed  tnnnel  to  asoertain  the  natare  of  the  strata 
through  which  the  tonnel  is  to  be  excavated.  Their  dimen* 
sioiis  and  shape  are  regulated  by  the  uses  to  which  they  are  to 
be  put. 

Working  shafts  are  nsed  to  give  access  to  the  tnnnel,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  work  and  removing  the  mate- 
rial excavated,  for  admitting  fresh  and  discharging  foul  air, 
and  for  pumping  out  water. 

Their  dimensions  will  be  fixed  by  the  service  required  of 
them.  Their  distance  apart  varies  between  60  and  300  yards, 
although  in  some  cases  they  are  only  from  20  to  80  yards 
apart,  and  in  others  none  are  used. 

They  may  be  located  along  the  centre  line  of  the  tunnel  or 
they  may  be  on  a  line  parallel  to  it 

Permanent  shafts  are  generally  workini^  shafts  that  have 
been  made  permanent  parts  of  the'  tunnel  tor  the  purposes  of 
ventilation  and  of  admitting  light 

619.  Drifts.  —  Small  horizontal  or  slightly  inclined  under- 
ffround  passages  made  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  strata, 
for  the  purpose  of  drainage,  of  alFording  access  to  the  tunnel 
for  the  workmen  and  for  transport  <3  materials,  etc,  are 
termed  drifts  or  headings. 

Their  least  dimensions  are  those  in  which  miners  can  con- 
veniently work,  or  from  4^  to  5  feet  high  and  3  feet  wide. 

Headings  are  almost  always  used  to  connect  the  working 
shafts,  running  along  the  centre  line  or  parallel  to  the  line 
of  the  tunnel.  In  soft  ground,  the  heading  is  at  or  near  the 
bottom  of  the  tunnel ;  in  rock  or  hard  and  dry  material  at  or 
near  the  top. 

620.  I«a3ring  out  tunnels. — ^The  establishment  of  a  correct 
centre  line  for  a  tunnel  and  the  fixing  of  the  line  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  shafts  are  most  important  operations  and  require 
the  utmost  care. 

The  work  is  commenced  by  setting  oat,  in  the  first  place, 
with  great  accuracy  upon  the  surface  of  ihe  ground,  the  pro- 
file rnie  contained  in  the  vertical  plane  of  the  axis  of  the 
tunnel,  and  at  suitable  intervals  along  this  line,  sinking  work- 
ing shafts.  At  the  bottom  of  these  shafts  the  centre  line  is 
marked  out  by  two  points  placed  as  far  apart  as  jpossible.  By 
these  the  line  is  prolonged  from  the  bottom  or  the  shaft  in 
both  directions. 

In  constructing  the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  so  accurate  were  the 
alignments,  that  the  heading  running  eastward  from  the 
central  diaft  for  a  distance  of  1,663  leet  met  tJie  heading 
from  the  eastern  end  with  an  error  of  but  five-sixteenths  (^ 
an  inch;  and  the  heading  running  westward  for  S,056  &et 
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mot  the  heading  from  the  western  end  with  an  error  of  but 
nine-eixteenths  of  an  inch. 

An  elaborate  triffnometrical  snrvejr  was  used  to  lay  out  the 
Mont  Cenis  Tunnel,  which  was  7.5  miles  long,  with  no  work- 
ing shafts. 

621.  Operation  of  tunnelling, — ^The  shafts  and  the  ex- 
cavations which  form  tiie  entrances  to  the  tunnel  are  con- 
nected by  a  drift,  usually  five  or  six  feet  in  width  and  seven 
or  eight  feet  in  height,  made  along  the  crown  of  the  tunnel 
when  the  soil  is  good.  After  the  drift  is  cx)inpleted,  the 
excavation  for  the  tunnel  is  gradually  enlarged ;  the  ex- 
cavated earth  is  raised  through  the  working  shafts,  and 
at  the  same  time  carried  out  at  the  ends.  The  speed  with 
which  the  drift  is  driven  determines  the  rate  of  progress  of 
the  whole. 

If  the  soil  is  loose,  the  operation  is  one  of  the  most  hazard- 
ous in  engineering  construction,  and  requires  the  greatest  pre- 
cautions against  accident.  The  sides  ot  the  excavations  must 
be  sustained  by  strong  rough  frame-work,  covered  by  a  sheath- 
ing of  boards  to  secure  the  workmen  from  danger.  When  in 
such  cases  the  drift  cannot  be  extended  throughout  the  line 
of  the  tunnel,  the  excavation  is  advanced  only  a  few  feet  in 
each  direction  from  the  bottom  of  the  workmg  shafts,  and 
is  gradually  widened  and  deepened  to  the  proper  form  and 
dimensions  to  receive  the  masonry  of  the  tunnel,  which  is 
immediately  commenced  below  each  working  shaft,  and  is 
carried  forward  in  both  directions  towards  uie  two  ends  of 
the  tunnel. 

In  some  cases,  two  heading  were  run  forward  and  the  side 
walls  of  the  tunnel  were  built  before  the  remainder  of  the 
section  was  excavated. 

The  ordinaiy  difficulties  of  tunnelling  are  greatlv  increased 
by  the  presence  of  water  in  the  soil  through  which  the  work 
is  driven.  Pumps,  or  other  suitable  macninery  for  raising 
water,  placed  in  the  working  shafts,  will,  in  some  cases,  be 
requisite  to  keep  them  and  the  drifts  free  from  water  until  an 
outlet  can  be  obtained  for  it  at  the  ends,  by  a  drain  along  the 
bottom  of  the  drift. 

622.  Drainage  and  ventilation  of  tunnels. — The  drain- 
age of  a  tunnel  is  effected  either  by  a  covered  drain  under  the 
road-bed  at  the  centre  or  by  open  drains  at  the  sides. 

Artificial  ventilation  is  found  not  to  be  necessaiy  in  ordinaiy 
tunnels^  and  the  permanent  shafts  constructed  for  the  purpose 
have  been  consiaered  detrimental  rather  than  benehciat  in 
getting  rid  of  the  smoke.  The  passage  of  the  train  appears 
to  be  uie  best  ventilator;  the  air  being  thoroughly  disturbed 
29 
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and  displaced  by  the  quick  motion  of  the  train  through  the 
tunneL 

623.  Ballast. — ^The  tope  of  the  embankmentB  and  the  bo^ 
torn  of  the  excavationB  are  brought  to  a  height  called  the 
^  formation  level,"  about  two  feet  below  the  intended  level  of 
the  rails.  The  remaining  two  feet,  more  or  less,  is  filled  up 
with  gravel,  or  gravel  and  sand,  or  broken  stone,  or  similar 
material,  through  which  the  water  will  pass  freely.  This 
layer  is  called  me  ^  ballast|"  and  the  material  of  which  it  is 
composed  should  be  clean  and  hard,  so  as  not  to  pack  into  a 
solid  maSs  pi*eventing  tlie  water  from  passing  through  it. 

The  object  of  the  ballast,  besides  allowing  the  water  to  nm 
off  freely,  is  to  hold  the  sleepers  firmly  in  their  places  and  to 
give  elasticity  to  the  road-bed. 

624.  Cross  ties. — The  cross  ties  or  ^  sleepers  "  are  of  wood, 
hewn  flat  on  the  top  and  bottom ;  they  are  from  7  to  9  feet 
long  for  the  ordinary  gauge,  6  inches  deep,  and  from  6  to  10 
inches  wide.  The  distance  between  the  ties  depends  upon 
the  weight  of  the  engines  used  on  the  road  and  the  strength 
of  the  rail;  2^  feet  from  centre  to  centre  is  about  the 
usual  distance.  The  nearer  the  sleepers  are  to  uniformity  in 
size  and  to  being  equidistant  from  each  other,  the  more  uni- 
form will  the  pressure  from  the  passage  of  the  train  be 
distributed  over  the  ground. 

The  sleejpers  may  be  of  oak,  pine,  locust,  hemlock,  chest- 
nut, etc.  They  last  from  6  to  10  yeai'S,  depending  upon  their 
positions  and  the  amount  of  travel  over  thenu  Their  duration 
may  be  increased  by  using  some  of  the  preservative  means 
referred  to  in  Art.  25. 

625.  Rails. — ^The  rails  are  made  of  wrought  iron,  or  of 
wrought  iron  with  a  thin  bar  of  steel  forming  the  top  surface^ 
or  entirely  of  steel. 

Since  the  rail  acts  as  a  support  for  the 
train  between  the  ties,  and  as  a  lateral 
guide  for  the  wheels,  it  must  possess 
strength  and  stifiFness  to  a  marked  degree. 
The  top  surface  should  be  of  snfiicient 
size  and  hardness  to  withstand  the  action 
of  the  rolling  loads,  and  the  bottom  surface 
should  be  wide  enough  to  afford  a  good 

bearing  upon  the  tie.     The  rail  should 

Fio.  230.  have  that  form  which  gives  the  required 

strength  with  the  least  amount  of  mate- 
rial. The  form  of  cross-section  in  most  ^neral  use  at  the 
pres^ent  time  in  the  United  States  is  shown  in  Fig.  330.  This 
particular  rail  is  4^  inches  high  and  4  inches  wide  at  the 
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bottom.  The  width  of  the  head  variee  from  2^  to  2^  inclies 
the  top  Bnrf ace  having  a  convex  form,  circular  in  cross-section, 
described  with  a  radins  doable  the  height  of  the  rail.  The 
thickness  of  the  rib  or  stem  is  generallv  from  ^  to  f  of  an 
inch,  althon^h  recent  experhneuts  would  indicate  that  a  less 
'  thickness  might  be  used  with  safety. 

The  rails  are  rolled  in  lengths  varying  from  16  to  21  feet, 
and  when  laid  are  connected  bj  lisn-joints  and  fastened  to 
the  cross-ties  by  spikes.  The  method  of  fastening  formerly 
used  was  to  confine  the  ends  of  the  rails  in  a  cast-iron  chaix 
which  rested  on  the  cross-ties.  This  method  may  be  seen  on 
some  of  the  older  railroads,  but  is  &8t  going  out  of  use  on 
all  first-class  roads. 

626.  Coning  of  the  "wheels. — The  wheel  running  on  the 
outer  rail  of  a  curve  has  to  pass  over  a  greater  distance  than 
the  one  running  on  the  inner  rail.  Since  the  wheels  and  axles 
are  firmly  connected,  some  arrangement  must  be  made  to  keep 
the  wheels  from  dragging  or  slipping  on  the  rails  and  to  re- 
duce the  twisting  strain  brought  on  the  axles.  This  is  usually 
effected  by  making  the  tread  of  the  wheel  conical  instead  of 
cylindrical,  so  that  the  tendency  of  the  car  to  press  against 
the  outer  rail  brings  a  larger  diameter  upon  the  outer  and  a 
smaller  diameter  on  the  inner  rail.  The  difference  between 
these  diameters  must  be  proportioned  to  the  distance  to  be 
traversed  by  the  wheels,  and  must  depend,  thei'efore,  upon 
the  radius  or  the  curve  and  the  gauge.-  The  sharper  die  curve, 
the  greater  should  be  the  difference  between  the  diameters. 
Upon  many  roads  it  is  customary  to  widen  the  gauge  from  4 
feet  8^  inches  to  4  feet  9  inches  on  sharp  curves,  thus  allowing 
more  play  for  the  wheels  and  giving  a  greater  difference  in  the 
diameters  of  those  parts  of  tlie  wheel  m  contact  with  the  i-ails. 
As  the  tread  of  tne  wheel  is  conical,  the  tops  of  the  rails 
are  inclined,  or  given  a  ^  oant "  to  fit  this  cone.  The  amount 
of  inclination  depends  upon  the  amount  of  conical  form  given 
to  the  tread  of  the  wheel.  For  the  common  gauge,  this  inclinsr 
tion  is  taken  at  about  ^. 

627.  Elevation  of  the  outer  rail. — ^When  the  track  is 
straight,  a  line  drawn  in  the  cross-section  made  by  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  road,  tangent  to  the  ui)per 
suriaces  of  the  rails,  is  horizontal.  On  the  curved  portions 
of  the  track  the  centrifi^l  force  tends  to  throw  the  car 
against  the  outer  rail.  This  tendencv  is  resisted  by  raising 
the  outer  rail  to  a  certain  height  above  tne  inner  one.  The  rule 
for  obtaining  this  height  is  expressed  as  follows: 
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in  wliich  h  is  the  elevation  above  inner  rail  in  inches ;  Vy  the 
velocity  in  feet  per  second;  ^,  the  gftn^e  of  the  road  in 
inches ;  and  Ry  the  radins  of  the  carve  in  feet 

628.  Crossings,  ffwitdhes,  eto. — To  enable  trains  to  pass 
from  one  track  to  the  other,  crossings  are  arranged  as  shown 
in  Fig.  231.  The  connection  between  the  crossing  and  the 
track  is  made  by  a  switch. 


Fia.281. 


The  switch  consists  of  one  length  of  rails,  movable  aronnd 
one  of  the  ends,  so  that  the  other  can  be  displaced  from  the 
line  of  the  main  track  and  joined  with  that  ox  the  crossing,  or 
the  reverse,  depending  n^n  which  line  of  rails  the  train  is  to 
nse.  A  vertical  lever  is  attached  to  the  movable  end  by 
means  of  which  the  ends  of  the  rails  are  poshed  forward  or 
shoved  back,  making  the  connection  with  the  tracks.  The 
handles  of  the  lever  shonld  be  so  fashioned  and  painted  that 
their  position  may  be  seen  from  a  considerable  distance. 

Where  one  line  of  rails  crosses  another,  an  arrangement 
called  a  crossing-plate,  or  firog  (Fig.  282),  is  nsed  to  allow 
free  passage  of  the  wheels. 


Fie.  28SL 


In  order  that  the  wheels  shonld  mn  smoothly  on  the  rail 
A  B,  the  rail  C  D  mnst  be  cat  at  its  intersection  with  the 
former ;  for  a  similar  reason,  the  rail  A  B  mast  be  cat  at  its 
intersection  with  C  D. 

A  gnard-rail,  G  G,  is  ased  to  confine  the  opposite  wheel  for 
short  distance  and  prevent  the  wheel  rnnning  on  A  B  from 
leaving  the  rail  at  the  cat    This  gaard-rail  is  parallel  to  tht 
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outer  rail  and  placed  about  two  inches  from  it.  It  extends 
a  short  distance  beyond  the  opening  in  both  directions  and 
has  its  ends  curved  slightly,  as  shown  in  Fi^.  281. 

The  an^le  between  the  lines  of  the  mam  track  and  the 
crossing  snoold  be  veiy  small,  not  greater  than  8^. 

629.  Tuin-tables. — ^When  the  angle  is  too  great  to  use  the 
croBsinff,  the  arrangement  called  a  tnm-table  is  employed. 
This  cSasists  of  a  strong  circular  platform  of  wood  or  iron, 
movable  around  its  centre  by  means  of  conical  rollers  beneath 
it  running  upon  iron  roller-ways.  Two  rails  are  laid  upon 
the  platfdrm  to  receive  the  car,  which  is  transferred  from  one 
track  to  the  other  by  turning  the  platform  sufficiently  to  place 
the  rails  upon  it  in  the  same  line  with  those  of  the  track  upon 
which  the  car  is  to  run.  The  greater  the  proportion  of  the 
weight  borne  by  the  pivot  at  me  centre  and  the  less  that 
borne  by  the  rollers,  the  less  will  be  the  friction. 

630.  Telegraph,  mile-posts,  etc. — On  all  well  managed 
railroads,  telegraph  lines  are  essential  to  the  safe  working  of 
the  road.  These  should  be  connected  with  every  station.  By 
their  use,  the  positions  of  the  di£Eerent  trains  at  all  hours  are 
made  known. 

Mile-posts,  numbered  in  both  directions,  should  be  placed 
along  the  sides  of  the  road.  Posts  showing  the  grades,  the 
distance  to  crossings  of  roads,  to  bridges,  etc.,  shoiud  be  used 
wherever  necessary. 


CHAPTER  XXIY. 

CANALS. 

681.  A  oanal  is  an  artificial  water-couj^e.  Canals  are 
used  principally  for  purposes  of  inland  navigation ;  for  irri^ 
tion;  for  drainage;  for  supplying  cities  and  towns  with 
water,  etc 

KAYIGABLB  OAKALS. 

632.  Navigable  oanals  may  be  divided  into  three  classes ; 
level  oanals,  or  those  which  are  on  the  same  level  through- 
out ;  lateral  oanalls,  or  those  which  connect  two  points  of 
different  levels,  but  have  no  sammit  level ;  and  oanids  vrith 
a  summit  level,  or  those  connecting  two  points  which  lie 
on  opposite  sides  of  a  dividing  ridge. 
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L  Level  oanals. — In  canals  of  this  class,  the  level  of  the 
water  is  the  same  thronghont  As  in  roads,  straiffhtnesa  of 
direction  gives  wav  to  economy  of  constmction,  and  the  econ- 
omical coarse  will  be  that  which  follows  a  contour  line, 
unless  a  great  saving  may  be  made  by  nsing  excavation  or 
embankment.  Where  chan^  of  direction  are  made,  the 
straight  portions  are  connectea  by  curved  ones,  generally  arcs 
of  circles,  of  sufficient  curvature  to  allow  the  boats  using  the 
canal  to  pass  each  other  without  sensible  diminution  in  their 
^ate  of  speed. 

II.  Lateral  canals.— In  these  canals,  the  fall  of  water  is  in 
one  direction  only.  Where  the  difference  of  level  between  the 
extreme  points  is  considerable,  the  canal  is  divided  in,to  a 
series  of  levels  or  ponds,  connected  by  sudden  changes  of 
level.  These  sudden  changes  in  level  are  overcome  by  means 
of  looks  or  other  contrivances  by  which  the  boat  is  transferred 
from  one  level  to  the  other. 

III.  Canals  -^th  summit  levels. — ^These  are  canals  in 
which  the  points  connected  are  lower  than  the  intermediate 
ground  over  which  the  canal  has  to  pass,  and  in  consequence 
tne  fall  is  in  both  directions.  As  the  water  for  the  supplv  of 
the  summit  level  must  be  collected  from  the  ground  which 
lies  above  it,  it  follows  that  the  sunmiit  level  should  be  at  the 
lowest  point  of  the  ridge  dividing  the  two  extremes  of  the 
canal. 

633.  Formanddimensioiisof'wateT-^ray. — ^The  general 
"Width  of  a  canal  should  be  sufficient  to  allow  two  lK>at8  to 
pass  each  other  easily.  Where  ^at  expense  would  be  in- 
curred in  giving  this  width,  like  that  of  a  bridge  supporting  a 
canal,  short  portions  may  be  made  just  wide  enough  for  one 
boat. 

The  depth  should  be  such  as  not  to  materially  increase  the 
resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  boat  beyond  what  is  felt  in 
open  water.  , 

The  bottom  of  the  canal  is  generallv  made  horizontal.  The 
sides  are  inclined,  and  when  of  earth  should  not  be  steeper 
than  one  upon  one  and  a  half;  if  of  masonry,  the  sides  may 
be  vertical  or  nearly  so.  In  the  latter  case  a  greater  widu 
must  be  given  to  the  bottom  of  the  canal. 

The  water-way  is  usually  of  a  trapezoidal  form,  in  cross- 
aection  (Fig.  233)  with  an  embankment  on  each  side,  raised 
above  the  general  surface  of  the  country  and  formed  of  the 
material  from  the  excavation  for  the  canal. 

The  relative  dimensions  of  the  parts  of  the  crosarfieotioD 
may  be  generally  stated  as  follows : 
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The  width  of  the  water-way,  at  bottom,  ahoald  be  at  least 
twice  the  width  of  the  boats  used  in  navigating  the  cunaL 

The  depth  of  the  water-way  should  be  at  least  eighteen 
inches  greater  than  the  greatest  draft  of  the  boat 


Fio.  283.  ~A,  water-way.     B,  towpath.     C,  benn.      D,  aide-drain.      E, 
puddling  of  day. 

The  least  area  of  water-way  should  be  at  least  six  times  the 
greatest  midship  section  of  the  boat 

634.  A  toiTvpath  for  horses  is  made  on  one  of  the  em- 
bankments and  a  f ootpatli  on  the  other.  This  footpath  should 
be  wide  enough  to  serve  as  an  occasional  towpath. 

The  towpath  should  be  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  wide,  to 
allow  the  horses  to  pass  each  other  with  ease ;  and  the  foot- 
path at  least  six  feet  wide.  The  height  of  the  surfaces  of 
these  paths,  above  the  water  surface,  should  not  be  less  than 
two  feet,  to  avoid  the  wash  of  the  ripple ;  nor  greater  than 
four  feet  and  a  half,  for  the  facility  of  the  draft  of  the 
horses  in  towing.  The  surface  of  the  towpath  should  incline 
slightly  outward,  both  to  convey  ofE  the  surface  water  in  wet 
weather  and  to  give  a  firmer  footing  to  the  horses,  which 
naturally  draw  from  the  canal. 

The  width  given  to  these  paths  will  give  a  sufficient  thick- 
ness to  the  embankments  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  water 
against  them,  and  to  prevent  filtration  through  them,  provided 
die  earth  is  at  all  binding  in  its  composition. 

635.  Construotion.  —  All  canal  embankments  should  be 
caref ullv  constructed.  The  earth  of  which  they  are  formed 
should  be  of  a  good  binding  character,  and  perfectly  free 
from  mould  and  all  vegetable  matter,  as  the  roots  of 
plants,  etc.  In  forming  the  embankments,  the  mould  should 
first  be  removed  from  the  surface  on  which  they  are  to 
rest,  and  the  earth  then  spread  in  uniform  layers,  from 
nine  to  twelve  inches  thick,  and  well  rammed.  If  the  char- 
acter of  the  earth,  of  which  the  embankments  are  formed,  is 
such  as  not  to  present  entire  securitv  against  filtration,  a  pud* 
dling  of  clay,  two  or  three  feet  thick,  should  be  laid  in  the 
interior  of  the  mass,  extending  from  about  a  foot  below  the 
natural  surface  up  to  the  same  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
water.    Sand  is  useful  in  stopping  leakage  through  the  holes 
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made  in  the  embankments  near  the  water  snrfaoe  by  inaectai 

moles,  rats,  etc. 

The  side  slopes  of  the  embankment  vary  with  the  character 
of  the  soil :  towards  the  water-waj  they  should  seldom  be  less 
than  two  base  to  one  perpendicular ;  from  it,  they  may  be 
less.  The  interior  slope  is  usually  not  carried  up  unbroken 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top ;  but  a  horizontal  space,  termed  & 
benoh  or  berm,  about  one  or  two  feet  wide,  is  left,  about  one 
foot  above  the  water  surface,  between  the  side  slope  of  the 
water-way  and  the  foot  of  the  embankment  above  the  berm. 
This  space  serves  to  protect  the  upper  part  of  the  interior 
side  slope,  and  is,  in  some  cases,  plsuited  with  such  shrubbery 
as  grows  most  luxuriantly  in  moist  localities,  to  protect  more 
efficaciously  the  banks  by  the  support  which  its  roots  give  to 
the  soil.  The  side  slopes  are  better  protected  by  a  revetment 
of  dry  stone,  from  six  to  nine  inches  thick.  Aquatic  plants 
of  the  bulrush  kind  have  been  used,  with  success,  for  the 
same  purpose ;  being  planted  on  the  bottom,  at  the  foot  of 
the  side  slope,  they  serve  to  break  the  ripple,  and  preserve 
tlie  slopes  from  its  effects. 

Side  drains  must  be  made,  on  each  side,  a  foot  or  two  from 
the  embankments,  to  prevent  the  surface  water  of  the  natural 
surface  from  injuring  the  embankments. 

636.  Slight  leakage  may  sometimes  be  stopped  by  sprinkling 
fine  sand  in  small  quantities  at  a  time  over  tne  sur&use  of  the 


Fig.  284. 

water  in  the  vicinitv  of  the  leaks.  The  sand  settling  to  the 
bottom  gradually  fills  the  crevices  in  the  sides  and  bottom  of 
the  canal  through  which  the  water  escapes^ 

The  leakage  may  be  so  great  that  it  may  be  necessary,  in 
certain  cases,  to  line  the  canal  with  masonry,  concrete,  or  to 
face  the  sides  with  sheet-  piling  to  retain  the  water. 

When  the  bottom  of  the  canal  is  composed  of  fragments 
of  rock  forming  large  crevices,  or  composed  of  marl,  it  has 
been  frequently  found  necessary  to  line  the  water-way  in  such 
localities  with  masonry  (Fig.  234)  or  with  concrete. 
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In  a  lining  of  this  kind,  the  stone  used  was  about  four 
inches  thick,  laid  in  cement  or  hydranlic  mortar,  and  covered 
with  a  coating  of  mortar  two  inches  thick,  making  t^e  entire 
thickness  of  the  lining  six  inches.  This  lining  was  then  covered, 
both  at  bottom  and  on  the  sides,  by  a  layer  of  earth,  at  least 
three  feet  thick,  to  protect  it  from  tne  shock  of  the  boats  strik- 
ing against  it 

637.  Size  of  canals. — ^The  size  of  a  canal  depends  upon  the 
size  of  the  boats  to  be  used  upon  it  The  dimensions  of  com- 
mon canal  boats  have  been  fixed  with  a  view  of  horses  being 
used  to  draw  them.  The  most  economical  use  of  horse-power 
is  to  draw  a  heavy  load  at  a  low  rate  of  speed.  Assmning  a 
speed  of  from  two  to  two  Und  a  half  miles  an  hoar,  a  hoi*se 
can  draw  a  boat  with  its  load,  in  all  about  170  tons.  This 
requires  a  boat  of  the  ordinary  cross-section  to  be  about  twelve 
feet  wide,  and  to  have  a  draught  of  four  and  a  half  feet  when 
fully  loaded. 

Boats  of  greater  cross-section  are  frequently  used,  and  are 
drawn  by  various  applications  of  steam  as  well  as  by  horse- 
power. The  methcKis  used  are  various,  as  the  screw  propeller, 
stationary  engines  with  endless  wire  ropes,  etc.  Canals  are 
sometimes  made  only  twelve  feet  wide  at  bottom,  with  a 
draught  of  four  feet ;  common  canals  are  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  feet  wide  at  bottom,  with  a  depth  of  from  five  to  eight 
feet ;  ship  or  large  canals  are  fifty  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and 
have  a  depth  of  twenty  feet  These  are  the  minimum  dimen- 
sions. 

638.  Ijooks. — ^An  arrangement  termed  a  look  is  ordinarily 
used  to  pass  a  boat  from  one  level  to  another. 

A  lock  is  a  small  basin  just  large  enough  to  receive  a  boat, 
and  in  which  the  water  is  usually  confined  on  the  sides  by 


two  upright  walls  of  masonry,  and  at  the  ends  by  two 
gates ;  the  ^tes  open  and  shut,  both  in  order  to  allow  the 
passage  of  the  boat  and  to  cut  off  the  water  of  the  upper  level 
fipom  the  lower,  or  from  the  water  in  the  lock. 

A  lock  (Figs.  236  and  286)  may  be  divided  into  three  dis- 
tinct parts :   1st  The  part  included  between  the  two  gates. 
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which  IB  termed  the  dhamber.  3d.  The  part  above  ih« 
npper  ^tee,  termed  the  fbre  or  head-bay.  3d.  The  part 
below  ttie  lower  gates,  termed  the  aft  or  tail-bay. 

Fig.  235  showB  a  vertical  longitadinal  section  through  the 
axis  of  a  single  lock  built  on  a  foundation  of  concrete,  and 
Fig.  236  represents  the  plan. 


Fio.  288. 

In  these  figures,  A  is  the  lock-chamber ;  E,  E,  the  side 
walls ;  B,  the  head-bay ;  C,  the  tail-bay ;  and  D,  the  lift-'WiQL 

The  lock-chamber  must  be  wide  enough  to  allow  an  easy 
ingress  and  egress  to  the  boats  commonly  used  on  the  canal ; 
a  breadth  of  one  foot  greater  than  the  greatest  breadth  of 
the  boat  is  deemed  sumcient  for  this  purpose.  The  length 
of  the  chamber  is  regulated  by  that  of  the  boats ;  it  should 
be  such  that  when  tne  boat  enters  the  lock  from  die  lower 
level,  the  tail-gates  may  be  shut  without  requiring  the  boat 
to  unship  its  rudder. 

The  plan  of  the  chamber  is  usually  rectangular,  the  sides 
receiving  a  slight  batter ;  as  when  so  arranged  they  are  found 
to  give  greater  facility  to  the  passage  of  the  boat  than  when 
vertical.  The  bottom  of  the  cnamber  is  either  flat  or  curved ; 
more  water  will  be  required  to  fill  the  flat-bottomed  chamber 
than  the  curved,  but  less  masonry  will  be  required  in  its  con- 
struction. 

The  chamber  is  terminated  just  within  the  head-gates  by 
a  vertical  wall,  the  plan  of  which  is  usually  curved.  As  this 
wall  separates  the  upper  from  the  lower  level,  it  is  termed 
the  lift-^virall:  it  is  usually  of  the  same  height  as  the  lift  of 
the  levels.  The  top  of  the  lift-wall  is  formed  of  cut  stone, 
the  vertical  joints  of  which  are  normal  to  the  curved  face  of 
the  wall;  this  top  course  projects  from  six  to  nine  inches 
above  the  bottom  of  the  upper  level,  presenting  an  angular 
point  for  the  bottom  of  tne  head-gates,  when  shut,  to  rest 
against.  This  projection  is  termed  the  mitre-sill.  Various 
degrees  of  opening  have  been  given  to  the  angle  between  the 
two  branches  of  me  mitre-silf;  it  is,  however,  generally  so 
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determined,  that  the  peipendicnlar  of  the  isoeceles  triangle, 
formed  by  the  two  brancnes,  shall  vary  between  one-fiftli  and 
one-sixth  of  the  base. 

The  side-walls  sustain  the  pressure  of  the  embankment 
against  them,  and  when  tlie  lock  is  fall  the  pressure  from  the 
water  in  the  chamber.  The  former  pressure  is  the  greater 
and  the  more  permanent  of  the  two  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
wall  are  determined  to  resist  this  pressure.  The  usual  man- 
ner of  doing  this  is  to  make  the  wall  four  feet  thick  at  the 
water  line  of  the  n^per  level,  to  secure  it  against  filtration ; 
and  then  to  determme  the  base  of  the  batter,  so  that  the  mass 
of  masonry  shall  present  sufficient  stability  to  resist  the  thrust 
of  the  embankment.  The  spread  and  other  dimensions  of 
the  foundations  will  be  regulated  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  as  in  other  masonry  structures. 

The  bottom  of  the  chamber,  as  has  been  stated,  may  be 
either  flat  or  curved.  The  flat  bottom  is  suitable  to  firm 
soils,  which  will  neither  yield  to  the  vertical  pressure  of  the 
chamber  walls  nor  admit  the  water  to  filter  irom  the  upper 
level  under  the  bottom  of  the  lock.  In  either  of  these  cases, 
where  yielding  or  undermining  may  be  expected,  the  bottom 
should  be  an  mverted  arch.  The  thickness  of  the  masonry 
of  the  bottom  will  depend  on  the  width  of  the  chamber  and 
the  nature  of  the  soil.  Were  the  soil  a  solid  rock,  no  bottom- 
ing would  be  requisite ;  if  it  is  of  soft  material,  a  very  solid 
bottoming,  from  three  to  six  feet  in  thickness,  may  be  neces- 
sary. Great  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  water  from 
the  upper  level  filtering  through  and  getting  under  the  bot- 
tom of  the  lock. 

The  lift-wall  may  have  only  the  same  thickness  as  the  side' 
walls,  but  unless  the  soil  is  very  firm,  it  would  be  more  pru- 
dent to  form  a  general 'mass  of  masonry  under  the  entire 
head-bay,  to  a  level  with  the  base  of  the  chamber  founda- 
tions, ot  which  mass  the  lift-wall  should  form  a  part. 

The  head-bay  is  enclosed  between  two  parallel  walls,  which 
form  a  part  of  the  side  walls  of  the  lock.  The^  are  termi- 
nated by  two  wing  walls,  m,  m,  at  right  angles  with  the  side 
walls.  A  recess,  termed  the  gate-ohamber,  is  made  in  the 
wall  of  the  head-bay ;  the  depth  of  this  recess  should  be  suf- 
ficient to  allow  the  gate,  when  open,  to  fall  two  or  three 
inches  within  the  facing  of  the  wall,  so  that  it  may  be  out  of 
the  way  when  a  boat  is  passing;  the  length  of  the  recess 
should  be  greater  than  the  width  of  the  gate.  That  pai*t  of 
the  recess  where  the  ^te  turns  on  its  pivot  is  termed  the 
hollo^vir  quoin ;  it  receives  what  is  termea  the  heel  or  quoin- 
post  of  the  gate,  which  is  made  to  fit  the  hollow  quoin.    The 
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distance  between  the  hollow  qnoins  and  the  face  of  the  lift- 
wall  will  depend  on  the  pressure  against  the  mitre-sill,  and 
the  strenj^  of  the  stone ;  eighteen  inches  will  generally  be 
found  sufficient 

The  side  waUs  need  not  to  extend  more  than  twelve  inches 
beyond  the  other  end  of  the  gate-chamber.  The  wing  walls 
may  be  extended  back  to  the  total  width  of  the  canal,  but  it 
will  be  more  economical  to  narrow  the  canal  near  the  lock, 
and  to  extend  the  win^  walls  only  about  two  feet  into  the 
banks  or  sides.  The  dimensions  of  the  side  and  wing  walls 
of  the  head-bay  are  regulated  in  the  same  way  as  the  chamber 
walls.  The  top  of  the  side  walls  of  the  lock  may  be  from 
one  to  two  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  water  in  the 
upper  level. 

The  bottom  of  the  head-bay  is  flat,  and  on  the  same  level 
with  the  bottom  of  the  canal ;  the  exterior  course  of  stones  at 
the  entrance  to  the  lock  should  be  so  jointed  as  not  to  work 
loose. 

The  side  walls  of  the  tail-bay  are  also  a  part  of  the  general 
side  walls,  and  their  thickness  is  regulated  as  in  the  preceding 
cases.  Their  length  will  depend  chiefly  on  the  pressure  whi^ 
the  lower  gates  uirow  a^inst  them  when  the  lock  is  full,  and 
partly  on  me  space  required  by  the  lockmen  in  opening  and 
shutting  the  gates.  These  walls  are  also  terminated  by  wing 
walls,  n,  n,  similarly  arranged  to  those  of  the  head-bay.  The 
points  of  junction  between  the  wing  and  side  walls  should,  in 
both  cases,  either  be  curved  or  the  stones  at  the  angles  be 
rounded  off.  One  or  two  perpendicular  grooves  are  sometimes 
made  in  the  side  walls  oi  the  tail-bay,  to  receive  stop-planks, 
when  a  temporary  dam  is  needed,  to  shut  off  the  water  of  the 
lower  level  from  the  chamber,  in  case  of  repairs,  etc. 

The  gate-chambers  for  the  lower  gates  are  made  in  the 
chamber  walls ;  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  where  the  gates 
swing  back,  should  be  flat,  or  be  otherwise  arranged  so  as 
not  to  impede  the  play  of  the  gates. 

The  bottom  of  tne  tail-bay  is  arranged,  in  all  respects,  like 
that  of  the  head-bay. 

639.  Those  parts  of  the  lock  where  there  is  ^reat  wear  and 
tear,  as  at  the  angles  generally,  should  be  of  cut-stone ;  or 
where  an  accurate  finisn  is  indispensable,  as  at  the  hoUow 
quoins.  The  other  parts  may  be  of  brick,  rubble,  concrete, 
etc.,  but  every  part  should  be  laid  in  cement  or  the  best 
hydraulic  mortar. 

The  mitre-sills  are  generally  faced  with  timber,  to  enable 
them  to  withstand  better  the  blows  which  they  receive  from 
the  gates,  and  to  make  a  tighter  joint. 
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640.  The  locks  are  filled  and  emptied  through  Bloices  in 
the  head  and  tail-gates,  opened  and  closed  by  sbde  valves,  rr 
by  cnlverts  made  of  masonry  or  iron  pipe  placed  as  shown 
in  the  figures  at  c^  Cy  c.  etc.  The  latter  is  the  method  gene- 
rally recommended.  From  the  difficnltv  of  repairing  the 
slnices  when  out  of  order,  many  prefer  the  nse  of  valves  in 
the  gates. 

The  bottom  of  the  canal  below  the  lock  shonld  be  protected 
by  what  is  termed  an  apron,  which  is  a  covering  of  pUmk 
laid  on  a  grillage,  or  of  dry  stone.  The  lenj^th  will  depend 
upon  the  strength  of  the  cnrrent;  generally  a  distance  of 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  will  be  sumcient 

641.  Lock  gates. — ^The  gates  may  be  made  of  wood  or  of 
iron.  Each  gate  is  ordinarilv  composed  of  two  leaves,  each 
leaf  consisting  of  a  f  rameworlc,  covered  with  planking  or  iron 
plates.  The  frame,  when  of  timber,  consists  usually  of  two 
uprights,  connected  by  .horizontal  pieces  let  into  the  uprights 
with  the  usual  diagonal  bracing. 

In  gates  of  this  kind,  each  leaf  turns  about  an  upright, 
which  IS  called  the  quoin  or  heel-post.  This  post  is  cylin- 
drical on  the  side  next  to  the  hollow  auoins,  which  it  exactly 
fits  when  the  gate  is  shut,  tt  is  maae  slightly  eccentric,  so 
that  when  the  gate  is  opened  it  may  turn  easily  without  rub- 
bing against  the  quoin.  At  its  lower  end  it  rests  on  a  pivot, 
ancTits  upper  end  turns  in  a  circular  collar  which  is  strongly 
anchored  in  the  masonry  of  the  side  walls.  One  of  me 
anchor-irons  is  usually  placed  in  a  line  with  the  leaf  when 
shut,  the  other  in  a  line  with  it  when  open ;  these  beine  the 
best  positions  to  resist  most  effectually  the  strain  produced 
by  the  gate.  The  opposite  upright,  termed  the  mitre-post, 
has  one  edge  bevelled  off,  to  nt  against  the  mitre-post  of  the 
other  leaf  of  the  gate,  forming  a  tight  joint  when  the  gate  is 
shut. 

A  long,  heavy  beam,  termed  a  balance  beam  from  its 
partially  balancing  the  weight  of  the  leaf,  is  framed  upon  the 
quoin-post,  and  is  mortisea  into  the  mitre-post  The  balance 
beam  snould  be  about  four  feet  above  the  top  of  the  lock ;  its 
principal  use  being  to  bring  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  leaf 
near  the  heel-post  and  to  act  as  a  lever  to  open  and  shut  the 
leaf. 

Sometimes  this  bar  is  dispensed  with,  and  the  leaves  are 
supported  on  rollers  placed  under  the  lower  side  to  assist  the 
pivot  in  supporting  their  weight  These  rollers  run  on  iron 
rails  placea  on  the  floor  of  the  gate-chamber.  In  these  cases 
the  gates  are  ordinarily  opened  and  shut  by  means  of  wind- 
lasses and  chains.    l!liiB  is  t^e  method  generally  used  for 
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ver^  large  gates.    Ghites  formed  of  a  single  leaf  moving  on  a 
horizontal  axis  are  frequently  used. 

642.  Inclined  planes.— Instead  of  locks,  inclined  planes 
are  sometimes  nsed,  by  means  of  which  the  boats  are  passed 
from  one  level  to  another.  In  these  cases^  water-tight  cais- 
sons or  cradles,  on  wheels  are  nsed. 

At  tlie  places  where  the  levels  are  to  be  connected,  the 
canal  is  deepened  to  admit  of  the  caisson  or  the  cradle  to  mn 
in  nnder  the  boat  to  be  transferred.  Two  parallel  lines  of 
rails  start  from  the  bottom  of  the  lower  level,  ascend  an  in- 
clined plane  up  to  a  summit  a  little  above  die  npper  level, 
and  then  descend  by  a  short  inclined  plane  into  the  npper 
level.  Two  caissons  or  cradles,  one  on  each  set  of  rails,  are 
connected  by  a  wire  rope,  so  that  one  ascends  while  the  other 
descends.  Power  being  applied,  the  boats  are  transferred  to 
the  appropriate  levels. 

The  caissons  are  preferred  because  they  balance  each  other 
at  all  times  on  the  inclined  plane,  whether  the  boats  ai-e  light 
or  heavy,  as  they  displace  exactly  l^eir  own  weight  of  water 
in  the  caisson.  In  some  cases,  the  caissons  have  be^n  Ufted 
vertically  instead  of  being  drawn  np  inclined  planes. 

643.  Guard  look. — A  large  basin  is  usually  formed  at 
the  outlet,  for  the  convenience  of  commerce;  and  the  en* 
trance  from  this  basin  to  the  canal,  or  from  the  river  to  the 
basin,  is  efPected  by  means  of  a  lock  with  doable  gates,  so 
arranged  that  a  boat  can  be  passed  either  way,  according  as 
the  level  in  the  one  is  higher  or  lower  than  that  in  the  other. 
A  lock  so  arran^d  is  termed  a  tide  or  guard  look,  from  its 
uses.  The  position  of  the  tail  of  this  lock  is  not  indifFerent 
in  all  cases  where  it  forms  tlie  outlet  to  the  river;  for  were 
the  tail  placed  up  stream,  it  would  generally  be  more  di£Scnlt 
to  pass  m  or  out  than  if  it  were  down  stream. 

644.  Uft  of  look& — ^The  vertical  distance  thi-ough  which 
a  boat  is  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  the  lock  is  called  the 
"  lift."  This  vertical  distance  between  two  levels  may  be 
overcome  by  the  nse  of  a  single  lock  or  by  a  ^^  flight  of  locks." 
The  lift  of  a  single  lock  ranges  &om  two  to  twelve  feet,  but 
generally  in  ordinary  canab  is  taken  at  about  ei^ht  feet 
Where  a  greater  distance  than  twelve  feet  has  to  oe  over- 
come, two  or  more,  or  a  flight  of  locks,  are  necessary. 

In  fixing  the  lengths  of  the  levels  and  the  positions  of  the 
locks,  the  engineer,  if  considering  the  expenoiture  of  water, 
will  prefer  single  locks  with  levels  between  tliem,  to  a  flight 
of  locks. 

In  most  cases,  a  flight  is  cheaper  than  the  same  number  of 
single  locks,  as  there  are  certain  parts  of  the  masonry  whiob 
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can  be  omitted.  There  is  also  an  economy  in  the  omission  of 
the  small  gates,  which  are  not  needed  in  flights.  It  is,  how- 
ever, more  difficalt  with  combined  than  with  single  locks 
to  secure  the  foundations  from  the  effects  of  the  water,  which 
forces  its  way  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  level  under  the 
locks.  Where  an  active  trade  is  carried  on,  a  double  flight  is 
sometimes  arranged,  one  for  the  ascending,  the  other  for  the 
descending  boats.  In  this  case  the  water  which  Alls  one  flight 
may,  after  the  passage  of  the  boat,  be  partly  used  for  the 
other,  by  an  arrangement  of  valves  made  in  the  side  wall 
separating  the  loc&. 

The  engineer  is  not  always  left  free  to  select  between  the 
two ;  for  the  form  of  the  natural  sui*f ace  may  require  him  to 
adopt  a  flight  at  certain  points.  In  a  flight  tne  lifts  are 
maae  the  same  throughout,  but  in  siuj^le  locks  the  lifts  vary 
.t\ccording  to  circumstances.  Locks  with  great  lifts  consume 
more  water,  require  more  care  in  their  construction,  and  re- 
quire greater  care  against  accidents  than  the  smaller  ones, 
but  cost  less  for  the  same  difference  of  leveL 

645.  Levels. — The  position  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
levels  must  be  mainly  determined  by  the  form  of  the  natural 
surface.  By  a  suitable  modification  of  its  cross-section,  a 
level  can  be  made  as  short  as  mav  be  deemed  desirable ;  there 
being  but  one  point  to  be  attended  to  in  this,  which  is,  that  a 
boat  passing  between  the  two  locks,  at  the  ends  of  the  level, 
will  have  time  to  enter  either  lock  before  it  can  ground,  on 
the  supposition  that  the  water  drawn  off  to  fill  the  K>wer  lock, 
while  the  boat  is  traversing  the  level,  will  just  reduce  die 
depth  to  the  draught  of  the  ooat. 

646.  Water  supply. — ^Two  questions  are  to  be  considered : 
the  quantity  of  water  required,  and  the  sources  of  supply. 

The  quantity  of  ^irater  required  may  be  divided  into  two 
portions:  1st.  The  quantity  required  for  the  summit  level, 
and  tihose  levels  which  draw  from  it  their  supply.  2d.  The 
quantity  which  is  wanted  for  the  levels  below  those,  and 
which  is  furnished  from  other  sources. 

The  supply  of  the  first  portion,  which  must  be  collected  at 
the  summit  level,  may  be  divided  into  several  elements :  1st. 
The  quantity  required  to  fill  the  summit  level,  and  the  levels 
which  draw  tlieir  supply  from  it  2d.  The  quantity  required 
to  supply  losses,  arising  from  accidents ;  as  breacnes  in  the 
banks  and  the  emptying  of  the  levels  for  repairs.  8±  The 
supplies  for  losses  from  surface  evaporation,  from  leakage 
through  the  soil,  and  through  the  lock  g^tes.  4.  The  quan- 
tity required  for  the  service  of  the  navigation,  arising  from 
the  passage  of  the  boats  from  one  level  to  another* 
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The  quantity  roquired  to  fill  the  Bummit  level  and  it8  de- 
pendent levels  will  depend  on  their  size,  an  element  which 
can  be  readily  calculated;  and  upon  the  quantity  which 
would  soak  into  the  soil,  which  is  an  element  of  a  very  inde- 
terminate character,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  in 
the  difPerent  levels. 

The  supplies  for  accidental  losses  are  of  a  still  less  deter- 
minate character. 

The  supply  for  losses  from  surface  evaporation  ma^  be  de- 
termined by  observations  on  the  rain- fall  of  the  district,  and 
the  yearly  amount  of  evaporation.  Losses  caused  by  leakage 
through  the  soil  will  depend  on  the  greater  or  less  capacity 
which  the  soil  has  for  nolding  water.  This  element  varies 
not  only  with  the  nature  of  the  soil,  but  also  with  the  shorter 
or  longer  time  that  the  canal  may  have  been  in  use ;  it  having 
been  round  to  decrease  with  time,  and  to  be,  comparatively, . 
but  trifling  in  old  canals.  In  ordinary  soils  it  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  two  inches  in  depth  every  twenty-four  hours,  for 
some  time  after  the  canal  is  first  opened.  The  leakage  through 
the  gates  will  depend  on  the  workmanship  of  these  parts. 

In  estimating  the  quantity  of  water  expended  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  navi^tion,  in  passing  the  boats  from  one  level  to 
another,  two  distinct  cases  require  examination :  Ist  Where 
there  is  but  one  lock ;  and  2d.  Where  there  are  several  con- 
tiguous locks,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  a  flight  of  locks  between 
two  levels. 

To  pass  a  boat  from  one  level  to  the  other — ^from  the  lower 
to  the  upper  end,  for  example— the  lower  gates  are  opened, 
and  the  boat  having  entered  the  lock  they  are  shut,  and  water 
is  drawn  from  the  upper  level  to  fill  the  lock  and  raise  the 
boat ;  when  this  operation  is  finished,  the  upper  gates  are 
opened  and  the  boat  is  passed  out.  To  descend  from  the 
upper  level,  the  lock  is  first  filled ;  the  upper  gates  are  then 
opened  and  the  boat  passed  in ;  these  gates  are  next  shut,  and 
the  water  is  drawn  from  the  lock  until  the  boat  is  lowered  to 
the  lower  level,  when  the  lower  gates  are  opened  and  the  boat 
is  passed  out 

Hence,  to  pass  a  boat,  up  or  down,  a  quantity  of  water 
must  be  drawn  from  the  upper  level  to  nil  the  lock  to  a  height 
which  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  level  between  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  the  two;  this  volume  of  water  required  to 
pass  a  boat  up  or  down  is  termed  the  primn  of  IJfL  The 
calculation,  therefore,  for  the  quantity  of  water  requisite  for 
the  service  of  the  navigation,  will  be  simply  that  of  the 
number  of  prisms  of  lift  which  each  boat  will  draw  from  die 
summit  level  in  passing  up  and  down. 
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An  examination  of  the  quantity  of  water  nsed  in  passing 
from  one  level  to  another,  wul  show  that  the  qnantity  required 
for  a  flight  of  locks  is  greater  than  that  required  for  isolated 
locks. 

The  souroe  of  supply  of  water  is  the  rain-fall.  The  rain- 
water which  escapes  evaporation  on  the  surface  and  absorp- 
tion by  vegetable  growth,  either  runs  directly  from  the  surface 
of  the  ground  into  streams^  or  sinks  into  the  ground,  flows 
through  crevices  of  porous  strata  and  escapes  by  yprings^  or 
collects  in  the  strata,  from  which  it  is  drawn  oy  means  of  weUs. 

647.  In  whatever  way  the  water  may  be  collected,  the 
meiisurement  of  the  rain-fall  of  the  district  from  which  it 
comes  is  of  the  first  importance.  To  make  this  measurement, 
the  area  of  the  district  called  the  drainage  area  or  oatohment 
bashi,  and  the  depth  of  the  rain-fall  for  a  given  time  must  be 
determined. 

Drainage  area. — This  area  is  generally  a  district  of  country 
enclosed  by  a  ridge  or  -water-shed  line  which  is  continuous 
except  at  the  place  where  the  waters  of  the  basin  find  an 
outlet  It  may  be  divided  by  branch  ridges  or  spurs  into  a 
number  of  smaller  basins,  each  drained  by  a  stream  which 
runs  into  the  main  stream. 

Depth  of  rain-fall. — The  depth  is  determined  by  estab- 
lishing rain-gauges  in  the  district  and  having  careful  obser- 
vations made  for  as  long  a  period  as  possible. 

The  important  points  to  be  determined  are :  1.  The  least 
annual  rain-fall;  2.  The- mean  annual  rain-fall ;  3.  The  great- 
est annual  rain-fall ;  4.  The  distribution  of  the  rain-fall 
throughout  the  year ;  6.  The  greatest  continuous  rain-fall  in 
a  short  period. 

For  canal  purposes,  the  least  annual  rain-fall  and  the 
.ongest  drought  are  the  most  important  points  to  be  known. 

fciowing  the  depth  of  the  rain-fall  and  the  area  of  the 
catchment  oasin,  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  water  which 
may  be  available  for  the  cAual  may  be  made.  Theoretically 
considered,  all  the  water  that  drains  from  the  ground  adjacent 
to  the  summit  level,  and  above  it,  might  be  collected  for  its 
supply ;  but  it  is  found  in  practice  that  channels  for  the  con- 
veyance of  water  must  have  certain  slopes,  and  that  these 
slopes,  moreover,  will  regulate  the  siipplyfumished  in  a  cer- 
tain time,  all  other  things  being  equal.  The  actual  discharge 
of  the  streams  should  he  measured  so  as  to  find  the  actual 
proportion  of  available  to  total  rain-fall,  and  the  streams 
should  be  measured  at  the  same  time  the  rain-gauge  observa* 
tions  are  made. 

The  measurement  of  the  quantity  of  water  discharged  by  a 
80 
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stream  is  called  "  gauging,"  and  to  be  of  value  shonld  Ve  made 
with  accuracy  and  extend  through  some  considerable  time. 

648.  Feeders  an^,  resenroirs. — The  usual  method  of  col- 
lecting the  water,  and  conveying  it  to  the  summit  level,  is 
bj  feeders  and  reservoirs.  The  fbeder  is  a  canal  of  a  small 
cross-section,  which  is  traced  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
with  a  suitable  slope,  to  convey  the  water  either  into  the 
reservoir,  or  direct  to  the  summit  level.  The  dimensions  of 
the  cross-section,  and  the  longitudinal  slope  of  the  feeder, 
should  bear  certain  relations  to  each  other,  in  order  that  it 
shall  deliver  a  certain  supply  in  a  given  time.  The  smaller 
the  slope  given  to  the  feeder,  the  lower  will  be  the  points  at 
which  It  will  intersect  the  sources  of  supply,  and  tnerefore 
the  greater  will  be  the  quantity  of  water  which  it  will  re- 
ceive. The  minimum  slope,  however,  has  a  practical  limit, 
which  is  laid  down  at  four  inches  in  1,000  yards,  or  nine 
thousand  base  to  one  altitude  ;  and  the  maximum  slope  should 
not  be  so  great  as  to  give  the  current  a  velocity  which  would 
injure  the  bed  of  the  feeder.  Feeders  are  furnished,  like 
ordinary  canals,  with  contrivances  to  let  off  a  part,  or  the 
whole,  of  the  water  in  them,  in  cases  of  heavy  rains,  or  for 
making  repairs. 

A  reservoir  is  a  place  for  storing  water  to  be  held  in  re- 
serve for  the  necessary  supply  of  the  summit  level.  A  reser- 
voir is  usually  fonned  by  cnoosing  a  suitable  site  in  a  deep 
and  narrow  valley,  which  lies  above  the  summit  level,  and 
erecting  a  dam  of  earth,  or  of  masonry,  across  the  outlet  of 
the  valley,  or  at  some  more  suitable  point,  to  confine  the  water 
to  be  collected.  The  object  to  be  obtained  is  to  collect  the 
greatest  volume  of  water,  and  at  the  same  time  present  the 
smallest  evaporating  surface,  at  the  smallest  cost  lor  the  con- 
struction of  the  dam. 

649.  Dams. — The  dams  of  reservoirs  have  been  variously 
constructed :  in  some  cases  they  have  been  made  entirely  of 
earth ;  in  othera,  entirely  of  masonry ;  and  in  others,  of  earth 
packed  in  between  parallel  stone  walls.  It  is  now  thought 
best  to  use  either  earth  or  masonry  alone,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case ;  the  comparative  expense  of  the 
two  methods  being  carefully  considered. 

Earthen  dams  should  be  made  with  extreme  care,  of  the 
best  binding  earth,  well  freed  from  everything   that  mighty 
cause  filtrations. 

The  foundation  is  prepared  by  stripping  off  the  soil  and 
excavating  and  removing  all  porous  materials,  such  as  sand, 
^vel,  and  fissured  rock,  until  a  compact  and  water-tight  bed 
IS  readied. 
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A  culvert  for  the  outletrpipes  is  next  bnilt.  This  should 
rest  on  a  foundation  of  concrete  and  should  have  the  masonry 
laid  in  cement  or  the  best  of  hydraulic  mortar.  It  should  be 
well  coated  with  a  clay  puddling.  Frequently  the  inner  end 
of  the  culvert  terminates  in  a  vertical  tower,  which  contains 
outlet-pipes  for  drawing  water  from  different  levels,  and  the 
necessary  mechanism  by  means  of  which  the  pipes  can  be 
closed  or  opened.  Sometimes  a  cast-iron  pipe  alone  is  laid 
without  any  culvert 

The  earth  is  then  carefully  spread  in  layers  not  over  a  foot 
thick  and  rammed.  A  ^'  puddle-wall "  with  a  thickness  at  the 
base  of  about  one-third  its  height  and  diminishing  to  about 
half  this  thickness  at  the  top,  should  form  the  central  part  of 
the  dam.  Care  should  be  taken  that  it  forms  a  water-ti^ht 
joint  with  the  foundation  and  also  with  the  puddle  coating 
of  the  culvert 

The  dam  may  be  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  thick  at  top. 
The  slope  of  the  dam  towards  the  pond  should  be  from  three 
to  six  base  to  one  perpendicular ;  the  reverse  slope  need  only 
be  somewhat  less  than  the  natural  slope  of  the  earth. 

The  outer  slope  is  usually  pix>tected  from  the  weather  by 
being  covered  with  sods  of  grass.  The  inner  slope  is  usually 
faced  \dth  dry  stone^  to  protect  the  dam  from  the  action  of 
the  surface  ripple. 


FlQ.  237.— A,  body  of  the  dam. 

a,  top  of  the  waste-weir. 

6,  pool,  formed  by  a  stop-plank  dam  at  0,  to  break  the  faU  of  the 

water, 
d,  ooyering  of  looee  stone  to  break  the  faU  of  the  water  from  the 

pool  above. 

Masonry  dams  are  water-ti^ht  walls,  of  suitable  forms 
and  dimensions  to  prevent  filtration,  and  to  resist  the  pressure 
of  water  in  the  reservoir.  The  cross-section  is  usually  that  of 
a  trapezoid,  the  face  towards  the  ^ater  being  vertical,  and  the 
exterior  face  inclined  with  a  suitable  batter  to  give  the  wall 
Buificient  stability.    The  wall  should  be  at  least  four  feet  thick 
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at  the  water  line,  to  prevent  filtration,  and  this  thicknefls  ma; 
be  increased  as  circumstances  may  require. 

650.  Waste-^gireirs.—- Suitable  dispositions  should  be  made 
to  relieve  the  dam  from  all  surplus  water  durii^  wet  seasons. 
For  this  purpose  arrangements  should  be  made  tor  cutting  ofl 
the  sources  of  supply  j&om  the  reservoir ;  and  a  cut,  termed  a 
-waste-Txreir  (Fig.  237),  of  suitable  width  and  depth,  should 
be  made  at  some  point  along  the  top  of  the  dam,  and  be  faced 
with  stone,  or  wood,  to  give  an  outlet  to  the  water  over  the 
dam.  In  high  dams  the  total  fall  of  the  water  should  be 
divided  into  several  partial  falls,  by  dividing  the  exterior 
surface  over  which  the  water  runs  into  offsets.  To  break  the 
shock  of  the  water  upon  the  horizontal  surface  of  the  ofEset, 
it  should  be  covered  with  a  sheet  of  water  retained  by  a  dam 
placed  across  its  outlet. 

In  extensive  reservoirs,  in  which  a  large  surface  is  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  winds,  waves  might  be  forced  over  the 
top  of  the  dam,  and  subject  it  to  danger ;  in  such  cases  the 
precaution  should  be  taken  of  placing  a  parapet  wall  towards 
the  outer  edge  of  the  top  of  the  dam,  and  facing  the  top 
throughout  with  flat  stones  laid  in  mortar. 

651.  Water-oourses  intersecting  the  line  of  the  oanaL 
— ^The  disposition  of  the  natural  water-courses  which  intei*sect 
the  line  of  the  canal  will  depend  on  their  size,  the  character 
of  their  current,  and  the  relative  positions  of  the  canal  and 
stream. 

Small  streams  which  lie  lower  than  the  canal  may  be  con- 
veyed under  it  through  an  ordinary  culvert  If  the  level  of 
the  canal  and  stream  is  nearly  the  same,  it  may  be  conveyed 
under  the  canal  by  an  inverted  svphon  of  masonry  or  iron, 
usually  termed  a  broken-baok  culvert,  or  if  the  water  of  the 
stream  is  limpid,  and  its  current  gentle,  it  may  be  received 
into  the  canal.  Its  communication  with  the  canal  should  be 
so  arranged  that  the  water  may  be  shut  off  or  let  in  at  plea- 
sure, in  any  quantity  desired. 

In  cases  where  the  line  of  the  canal  is  crossed  by  a  torrent, 
which  brings  down  a  lar^e  quantity  of  sand,  pebbleis,  etc.,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  make  a  pernoanent  structure  over  the 
canal,  forming  a  channel  for  the  torrent ;  but  if  the  discharge 
of  the  torrent  is  only  periodical,  a  movable  channel  may  be 
arranged,  for  the  same  purpose,  by  constructing  a  boat  with 
a  deck  and  sides  to  form  the  water-way  of  the  torrent.  The 
boat  is  kept  in  a  recess  in  the  canal  near  the  point  where  it 
is  used,  and  is  floated  to  its  position,  and  sunk  when  wanted. 

When  the  xine  of  the  canal  is  intersected  by  a  wide  water- 
course, the  commimication  between  the  two  shores  must  be 
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effected  either  by  a  canal  aqaedact  bridge,  or  by  the  boats 
deecending  from  the  canal  into  the  stream. 

652.  Dknenslons  of  canals  and  their  locks  in  the  United 
States. — The  original  dimensions  of  the  New  York  Erie  Canal 
and  its  locks  have  been  ^nerally  adopted  for  similar  works 
subsequently  constructed  m  most  of  the  other  States.  The 
dimensions  of  this  canal  and  its  locks  were  as  follows :  . 

Width  of  canal  at  top 40  feet. 

Width  at  bottom 28    « 

Depth  of  water 4    " 

Width  of  tow-path 9  to  12    « 

Length  of  locl^  between  mitre-sills 90    " 

Width  of  locks 16    « 

Foi  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal,  the  following  are 
the  dimensions : 

Width  of  canal  at  top 70  feet. 

Width  at  bottom 42    " 

Depth  of  water T    " 

Width  of  tow-path 14    ** 

Length  of  locks  between  mitre-sills 110    ^' 

Width  of  lock  at  top 18.8  « 

Width  of  lock  at  bottom 14.6  " 

Lift  of  locks 8    " 

Between  the  double  locks  a  culvert  is  placed,  which  allows 
the  water  to  flow  from  the  level  above  the  lock  to  the  one 
below,  when  there  is  a  surplus  of  water  in  the  former. 


IBBIGATINO  OANALS^ 

658.  Canals  belonging  to  this  class  are  used  to  bring  from 
its  source  a  supply  of  water,  which,  when  reaching  certain 
localities,  is  made  to  flow  over  the  land  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. This  kind  of  canal  is  practically  unknown  in  the 
United  States,  as  the  farmer  depends  almost  entirely  on  the 
rain-fall  alone  for  the  requisite  amount  of  moisture  for  his 
crops. 

Lrigation  canals  of  large  size  have  been  used  in  India  for 
hundreds  of  years ;  they  are  also  found  in  Italy.  Eude  imi- 
tations, of  small  size,  are  to  be  iseen  in  Mexico,  the  territory 
of  New  Mexico,  lower  part  of  California,  and  other  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

In  certain  paits  of  our  country  they  could  be  used  to  great 
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advantage,  and  since  in  the  f nture  they  may  be  used,  it  ii 
thought  advisable  to  allude  briefly  to  tnem  in  this  treatise. 

The  special  difPei^ence  between  a  navigable  and  an  irri- 
gation canal  is  that  the  former  requii-es  that  there  should  be 
little  or  no  current  in  the  canal,  so  that  navigation  may  be 
easy  in  both  directions,  while  the  latter  requires  that  tlie 
canal  should  be  a  ruiming  stream,  fed  by  oontmuous  supplies 
of  water  at  its  source,  to  make  up  the  losses  caused  by  the 
amounts  of  water  drawn  off  from  the  Canal  for  the  purposes 
of  irrigation. 

Hence,  for  two  canals  of  the  same  size,  the  navigable 
canal  will  require  a  less  volume  of  water  than  the  irriga- 
tion canal,  and  is  more  economically  constructed  on  a  low 
level. 

The  irrigation  canal  should  be  carried  at  as  high  a  level  as 
possible,  so  as  to  have  sufficient  fall  for  the  water  which  is  to 
be  used  to  irrigate  the  land  on  both  sides  of  it  and  at  con- 
siderable distances  from  it.  This  irrigation  is  effected  by 
means  of  branch  canals  leading  from  uie  main  one,  whence 
the  water  is  carried  by  small  channels  on  the  fields. 

654.  The  problem  of  an  irrigation  canal  is  to  so  connect  it 
with  the  stream  furnishing  the  supply  of  water,  and  to  so 
arrange  the  slope  of  the  bed  of  the  canal,  Uiat  the  canal 
shall  not  become  choked  with  silt 

A  canal  opening  direct  into  the  stream  which  supplies  it 
with  water,  if  praper  arrangements  are  not  made,  will  be  lia- 
ble to  have  the  volume  of  water  greatly  increased  in  time  of 
freshets,  and  at  other  times  have  the  supply  entirely  cut  off. 
In  the  first  case,  large  quantities  of  silt  would  be  washed  into 
the  canal,  choking  it  up  as  the  water  receded  to  its  proper 
leveL  In  the  second  case,  the  supply  would  probably  fail  at 
the  critical  period  of  the  growing  crops  wnen  water  was 
greatly  needed. 

A  good  selection  of  the  point  where  the  canal  joins  the 
stream,  and  the  use  Of  sluices  to  govern  the  supply  of 
water,  will  greatly  prevent  the  occurrence  of  either  ot  Uiese 
conditions. 

To  prevent  the  silting  up  of  the  canal,  the  slope  of  the  bed 
is  so  fixed  that  the  water  shall  have  a  uniform  velocity 
throughout.  It  is  therefore  seen  that,  as  the  water  is  dravm 
off  at  different  points  for  the  irrigation  of  the  land,  on  the 
ri^ht  and  left  of  the  canal,  the  volume  of  water  is  reduced. 
The  portions  of  the  canal  below  these  points  must  then  be  so 
fixed  as  to  preserve  the  same  rate  or  motion  in  the  water. 
Tliis  is  done  by  decreasing  the  width  and  depth  of  the  canal, 
and  increasing  the  slope  of  the  bed.     Thus  starting  with  a 
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water-way  100  feet  wide,  6  feet  deep,  having  a  slope  of  6 
inches  to  the  mile,  the  width  of  water-way,  as  the  water  ih 
drawn  off,  tnay  be  contracted  to  80,  60,  40,  and  20  feet  with 
the  corresponding  depths,  5^,  5,  4^,  and  4  feet ;  to  keep  the 
velocity  uniform  the  bed  should  have  slopes  of  6.4, 7, 7.9,  and 
10.3  inches  per  mile. 

655.  An  irrigation  canal  may  be  nsed  for  the  purposcff^  of 
navigation.  In  this  case  the  principles  already  laid  down 
for  navigable  canals  equally  apply,  with  the  condition,  how- 
ever, that  the  velocity  of  the  cuiTent  in  the  canal  should  not 
be  so  slight  as  to  injure  its  uses  as  an  irrigation  canal,  nor  so 
swift  as  to  offer  too  great  a  resistance  to  the  boats  using  it 
as  a  navigable  canal. 


DBAmAOB  CANALS. 

656.  Canals  of  this  class  are  the  reverse  of  irrigation  canals. 
They  are  used  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  water  which  falls 
on  or  flows  over  the  land. 

The  water-levels  of  canals  for  drainage,  to  be  effective, 
should  at  all  times  be  at  least  three  feet  below  the  level  oi 
the  ground. 

Each  channel  for  the  water  should  have  an  area  and  decliv- 
ity, when  subjected  to  the  most  unfavorable  conditions,  suflS- 
cient  to  discharge  all  the  water  that  it  receives  as  fast  as  this 
water  flows  in,  without  its  water-level  rising  so  high  as  to 
obstruct  the  flow  from  its  branches  or  to  flood  the  country. 

Hence,  to  plan  such  a  system  the  greatest  annual  rain-fall 
of  the  district,  and  the  greatest  fall  in  a  short  period  or  flood 
must  be  known. 

Where  the  land  to  be  drained  is  below  the  level  of  hiffh 
water,  the  area  to  be  drained  must  be  protected  by  embank- 
ments. The  canals  are  then  laid  off  on  the  plan  just  given, 
and  the  water  from  the  main  canals  is  removed  by  pumping. 

Drainage  canals  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  open 
and  covered.  Where  pure  water  is  to  be  removed,  the  former 
are  .used ;  when  fil'thy  water,  or  foul  materials,  are  to  be  re- 
moved, the  latter  are  used,  and  are  known  then  as  sewers. 
Se^virerage  is  the  special  name  used  to  designate  the  drainage 
of  a  city  or  town,  in  which  the  fonl  waters  and  refuse  are 
collected  and  discharged  bv  sewers. 

As  far  as  the  principles  or  construction  are  concerned  sewera 
do  not  differ  from  the  works  already  described.  Especial  at- 
tention must  be  paid  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  foul  gai 
and  disagreeable  odors  from  the  drains. 
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657.  As  sewers  are  only  particular  cases  of  drainage  canaLa, 
so  canals  for  supplying  cities  with  water  are  only  particular 
cases  of  irrigation  caniSs,  and  are  therefore  governed  by  the 
same  general  principles  in  their  constraction. 

The  canals  of  this  class  are  usually  ooYeredy  and  receiTe  the 
general  name  of  aqueducts. 

658.  The  health  and  comfort  of  the  residents  of  cities  and 
towns  are  so  dependent  upon  a  proper  supply  of  water  and  a 
good  system  of  sewerage  that  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken 
by  die  engineer  that  no  mistakes  are  made  by  him  in  planning 
and  constructing  either  of  these  systems.  The  principles 
which  regulate  m  deciding  ujpon  the  quantity  of  water  i-e- 
quired,  Uie  means  and  purity  of  the  supply,  the  location  of  the 
reservoirs,  the  method  of  distribution,  etc.,  form  a  subject 
which  can  be  considered  in  a  special  treatise  only.  The  same 
remark  applies  also  to  sewerage. 
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